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PREFACE 



i 

Almost everyone has sornething to say (about education and jobs. 
Editors fill newspapers with articles aod Ifetters to the editor, ^^^||||^ 
every conceivable posH^iori on .the place education. One could 'not 
blame members of the general public for speaking with many voices when 
those more powerful do the same. Much is at stalce. Education and jobs 
require major individual and societal commitments. Actions rjcgarding 
education and work; whether individual or societal, are not easily 
reversible; they are spread over^ generation?. The resources involved' 
are significant, insofar as educatiqn and jobs> demand major finajicial 



decisions. 



When we address ourselves to education/^d W6pk, we are dealing 
with a complex issue deeply embedded in our most important concerns. In 
this report, we have attempted to provided a fresh look at topics 
related to the links between people'^ education and their jobs. This 
* ^ study is an attempt to sOrt out the jissues' so that actions, whether on 
the part of citizens «or governments |j employers or institutions, may be 
better informed: 

Our readers should be aware of certain' special features of our 
study. We are fortunate to be reporting on a group of Ontario 
respondents, all^ of whom have Gfade 12 in common and about whom we 
alteady have much information- ^Surveyg were conducted on the same 
population while they^were in Grade 12 and at two intervals ihortly 
tllereafter. This research background and the metho4^)logical aspects of 
the process of re-locating our original study populatijon i^ reviewed in 
Chapters One and Two. These chapters also describe the methodological^ 
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challeixges of our present project and\he resolutidns wje developed. 
Chapter .One includes an overview of some of tbe salient characteristics 
of our respondents^ .^ai)« ,1 description .of their edu^cational and 
occupational activities after leavirig high schoql.-- The delation of this 
stufly to those previously^ conducted is e'specially emphasized in the 
^ irst two .chapters . • • f. 

As part of this present, research., we asked our respoadents to 

'A 

recall , their high school years and to answer a sep^s^ questions 
important in gauging the link^etween schooling and work. Included is 
informcftipn on performance, activities, and personality, as well, as 
respondents' 'assessments of the value of high, school. The results of" 
inquiry are presented in Chapter Three ■ r ^ * 

In Chapters Four and Rive, we ej^amine the post-secondary schooling 
of our respondents. Finding^ on who got what kind of education, grades 
' received, records of completidn;^ and ways in w1v4j;h this post-secondary 
schooling . was financed are preiseated in Chapter Four. Gender a^d 
socioeconomic status, frades in Jiigh school, ^nd geographical area of ' 
ori,,gin arj? introduced as key^^yari^bles in gaining a .perspective on the 

» 

findings presented. Chapter Five is a . study ^of the issues surrouading 
#*<^^^tlon of schooling after h^h school,^ withdrawals after 
commencing post-secondary prpgrapis, and rates of completion (in , terms of 
degrees or dip^lomas). Again, ^Ve try to illuminate our findings by 
bringing a series of background fac^tors into our analysis. 

The major purpose of our work has been to explore the linkage 
between education and work^jj** th|t is, we sought to understand more, 
clearly"^ the ways in which, schooling' has consequence^ for later 
experiences in the worlds^of wwk" and career. I« Chapter Six wd place 
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this interest at center stage, and present our findings with respect to 
• occupational prestige, and s&4ary, relating each to our background 
variables. Readers primarily concerned relation of work and . 

education will find this chapter especially important. 

'Studying the' resu'lts of the survey, we came upon ^an unexpected 
findigig: educational agencies outside the' community college and 
university systems serve as complements 'and/or alternatives for a 
significant proportion of our study population. In Chapter Seven we 
present findings on private vocational schools, adult education, 
apprenticeship, and short courses, and assess their importance for our 
; respondents . • \ , 

V ^rom the project^ s inception," we have'' integrated two major social 
science methodologies: the survey and the open, unstructured interview. 
In Chapter Eight '^Speaking Out,*' a number of individuals give their own 
accounts of schooling and work on the bas^is of their own priorities. 
Many bfj the situation^^^o^ssues < addressed relate to those discussed in 
previous chapters;^ the individuals whose interviews are presented show 
how these issues emerge and arc shaped by their unique lives. Included 
are commentaries on each interview, as well as a set of conclusions 

'I 

derived from the interview material. \ 

■; 

Fin^^y, we have prepared a set of highlights and conclusions. The 
highlights (located before Chapter One) are meant to aid thpse readers 



who 



wish to achieve a quick overview of so(kie of the more interesting 
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results. In Chapter Nine, we^ formulate '"a set of statemerits j!*egarding 

equality of • educational opportunity in Ontario, and present a set of 

- .■ ». * , ■ . 

specrfit recommendations based on our conclusions.' 
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^acknowledged in Chapter One. Finally / many other people cjontributed to 
the success of this study at its various stages and, though we Wve not 
acknowledged them directly, we wish to express our thanks for their / 
help. 
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Research relied •^heavily on the goodwill and cooperation of our ^ 

sample members. Without their' enthusiasm, friendliness, aod willingnesV 

to liberally provide us with time, the continued success of this project 

would have become Tproblematie^. We hope that we have earned their trust, 

. and dedicate this report to thera. 

X It should be -clearly understood that the authors are solely 

responsi^ble for the findings reported. Although the study is published 

under thei^jp^uspices of the Ministry of Collets and Universities, the 

views and recommendations expressed are those of the authors. 
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A. H. Turrittin 
Department ,of Sociology 
. / Becenper 28, 1979 
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HIGHLIGHTS ^ ' 



CHAPTER THREE. mWJCmi EXPERIENCES? LOOKING BACK AT THE EARLY 



* High^school program- plays an influential role with regard ao level 
of .post-secondasy achievement/ About 4 in 10 respondents who were 
enrolled in high school • academic progr^As graduated' from 
| ,. university, in contrast to 4.1% from* commerciaf pAgrams and"?. 4% 
from technicf^ or vocational programs. ' 



^ ^^igh school program selection is strongly related to one's 
' socioeconomic status (SES) and regional background. ' 
'. Proportionately more Respondents selecting academic programs come' 
from higher SES ^backgrounds and th^ more urban regions (e.g., 
Toronto) of Ontario. / . 

Academic perfomance forms the most common basis of high school 
student subcultures, %ith over 3 in 10 respondents wanting to be 
remembered as a "brilliant .student. " A furthel 5 in 10 would like 
to be remembered as a deader in activities" or "outstanding 
athlete" and fewer than 2 in;10, wanted to'be remembered as "most 
popular." 



MajVfities' of university and CAAT. gr&duates view- their post- 
.secondary education as having job-related .usefulness.. Five in 10 
CAAT graduates and 2 in 10 universUy graduates assess ' their 
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education as being very useful to job and career. HoWeveri 
proportionately more university graduates evaluate their overall 
education as g^erally useful. These differences "in perception are 
more effectively understood in terms of the varying socioeconomic 
and <ie^iIoglraphic charact.eristics of students enrolling in 



univeKsities or CAATs 



Starting ahd current job salariet,s vary by type 6*f high school 
program. The spread increases from starting to curreftt salaries. 
The current average salary is $12,589, for former academic program 
student^, $J1,244 for former com*ercial program students and 
$15,200 ^f or technical or vocational program students. While thoge 
in the last group do very well financially, they occupy the least 
prestigious jobs, with an average Blishen score of'42.9. However, 
catition should be exercised in interpreting these relationships 
because the selection of high school program is influenced^ strongly 
by the (femographic and social factors. 



CHAPTER FOUR: POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION: GOIJNG TO UNIVERSITIES AND , 
COLLEGES - 

Excluding the 14.3% currently enrolled ^ 47.1% of respondents 



indicated that it is very or somewhat likely that they would enroll 
in a post-secondary institution within the next 5 years. 

Of the 60% o'^f respondents having contact with post-secondary 

■. n 

education, half experienced university, 35% experienced CAAT, and 

f 

13.4% had experienced both. ^ ' * 

♦ . ■ ■ - * . 
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home in order to pursue a post-cecondary education. Insofar as 
these more rural regions are disproportionately populated by lower 
SES persons^ thefe is a dfouble hardship in tirms of gaining access 

^ • ■ 

to a post-^secondary education » 

The influence of regidn seems especially noteworthy .in ^hother 
respect; fewer high-statu£^ students in academic programs in the 
towns and rural areas l^ent on to university than did youth from 
more urban areas. More went on to a CAAT or directly to work. 

Eight in 10 university students completed their degrees; 7 in 10 
CAAT s1:udents completed their dipiomas/certif icates . 

■. . . " 1 ' . ' ■ 

Gender and major or program of study are stron^ty related iris 
colleges and universities, indicating a kind of internal tracking 
based on sex.' 

K 

A 

Grades, in high school are moderiitely related to grades in post- 
secondary institutions, and both are positively related to degree 
completion, ' 

The main source of fiii||ncial support for all post-secondary 
students is summer earnin^gs, reported by almost A in 10 of our 
sample as being mCst important. Only 15% relied on the Ontario 
Student Assistance Program (OSAP) or Canadian Student .Loans (CSL), 
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Gender is related to the selection of post-seconda/y institutions. 
When men are examined, '57.1% chose only university, 30.7% chose 
. 'only CAATs, and ^2.1% enrolled *in/both' types. The proportions .foj 
women are 39.2%, 46.3%, and U.5%, respectively. • 

Two In 10 CAAT enrollees were from the highest socioeconomic status 
(SES) level, compared with almost half of the university enrollees. 
CAAT enrollees are spread fairly evenly aeross the class structure, 
^ while university enrollees are%drawn heavily from the higher SES ' 
groups. ■ . 

V Any educational attainment^ igroup involving university drew more 
than half of its enrollees from the top two SE^ qaartiles; 
graduate/professional schools drew almost 60% from the highest SES 
group. 

«t ■ • . - ' ■ 

High school program has an effect independent of socioeconomic 

status with respect to educational attainilient . Of the low SES 

person? who entered the academic program in high school, 70% went 

to post-secondary institutions. ^ 

4 

The rate of ppst-secondary educational experience varies strongly 
within the province; it is 7A% in Toronto, 67% in other large and. 
small cities, and 52% in towns atid rftral areas. 

Approximately 67% of young people living in the towns and rural 
areas of Ontario, and even in small cities, must expect to leave 



» 
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Bocioecon^ic status h^axs a relationship to the iropbrtance of 
-different sources of financing 'post-secondary educatio^T^^w ' 



OSAP/CSL ^s the second most important source for the two low SES ^ 

groups. • ' o . * 

0 , '* . • * '» • • 

* . ' / ' 

Low SES CAAT students rely leffT-fraquently on OSAP/CSL support than 

do low SES university students. » 

» • - ■ ■ • •, 

Parental financi^al support' is als^ significant source, since most 
students who rely on summer earnings as their first most important 
source relied upon parental support as the second mdst important 



source. 



Summer earnings are. more important as a financial source for urban- 

* . ■ . . 

origi^i students than for rural-origrn.v students , who are more 

dependent on OSAP/CSL. This suggests that gdod-^^ying summer jobs 
ma^ be scarcer in small towns and rural area§ \han.in urban 
centres.' 



In funding post-secondary education, men rely motfe frequently than 
women on ^summer earnings, whereas women are more dependent on 
parental support.^ 



■0 



Students were offered ten reasons to express the basis for choosing 
their major or program of study. Of these, interest in the area, 
Qod employment prospects", high income prospects, and career 
advancement prospects were most frequently cited as very important 
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or Important. Nine in 10 university and CAAT students stated that 
^interest in the ai^ea was impoirtantf 3 to 4 in 10 that high income 
,-.prQlspects._were Impolftant, and 5 to 6 in 10 that career advancement 
prospec^ were important. Seven in 10 CAAT enrollees emphasized 
good employment prospects, compared with 5 in 10 university 
students . • i . . 



University arts majors placed less emphasis on employment, income, 
and career prospects as reiasons for selecting a major" than did 
science, applied science,' and business and economics majors. There 
were also differences between certain groupijigs of CAAT programs 
regarding reasons cited for, program selection. » ^ , ' 

« 

When asked to evaluate post-secondary education in terms of general 
satisfaction, 8 in 10 former students indicated being very 
satisfied or somewhat satisfied, '^'here were no differenpes by 
gender, socioeconomic status, ,or urban/ rural origins; only 

A 

individuals not completing degrees or ^ho r'eceived low grades were 
less satisfied. . * 



CHAPTER FIVE: INTERRUPTIONS OF SCHOOLING AND WITHDRAWAL FROM 
POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



* 



Of the major directions available to Ontario youth'upon high school 
graduation, 46.2% enrolled directly in post-secondary institutions, 
17.6% delayed entry f Or ^ a least a year, and 36.2% chose an 
alternative direction . / " 



A comparison of the Direct?- and Delay-entry gtoups revealed no 

^ $ 
significant' social background differences. With respect to high 

school experiences, the only difference identified - concerns 

participation iri extracurUcular gftneral activities, members of the 

... ■ . \ V 

Direct group being more actiVe than members of the Delay group. 



\ 



In exploring the consequences of delated entry, pjoportionately 
more respondents who delayed thei^ entry are currently enrolled in 
post-secondary institutions and, if currently working, occupy lower 
prestige jobs than respondents enrolling directly after high school 
graduation, 

' ' ■ ■ • 
The differences of social background and other experiences between 

* 

Delay- and Direct^ntry respondents are »> minimal ; the strongest 
variations occur W a comparison of J:hese groupsi^with those 

* t. * ' 

respondents not^continuing their education. 
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Of respondents Enrolled in post-secondary institutions, 26.4% had 
-Withdrawn at some stage; 55.8% of these withdrawal's returned and 
completed their studies, , " , 

r 

Our data indicate a drop-out rate of 8.3% and a stop-out rate of 
12.8% for respondents attending univeipsity only; the rates for 

tl V 

respondents attending CAATs only are 25.0% and 8.4%, cespectively . 

Academic factors largely accounted for student withdrawals. ,Over 5 
in 10 student withdrawers left their post-secondary ^''institutions 
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for the following reasons; programs did not match personal 

- I ■ 

expectations; instruction was perceived as poos; alienation With 
studies.; and academic failure « Less than 1 in 10 withdrew for 
financial reasons , and fewer than 2 in 10 left for work****reldted 

i ■ 
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Over 5 in 10 respondents who returned to their studies did so for 
general education reasons (e.g., desire to continue studies, obtain 
more training, obtain high degree, do better in school, satisfy 
parents' desires). A further 2 in 10 supplied jobrrelated reasons 
(e.g. , improve Job opportunities, switch fields). 

In^etamining the relationship of withdrawal to social background 
and high school 'expe^riences , we f ind^that drop-outs are less likely 
than nonwithdrawers to have come from higher SES bacgrounds, to 
have lived in large cities, to have obtained higher Grade 11 marks, 
and to have possessed a positive self-image. ' ^ 

\ 

The differences between university Sind CAAT drop-out and stop-out 
rates are not substantially reduced by controlling on a clumber of 
respondent characteristics. This would indicate that percentage 

dis^ferences between institutional types is more a function of . 

. .^^ 

factp^r^ within the institution %than the self-selecting 
characteristics of our respondents.^ 

. ■ f 

Nonwitjbidrawers now occupy the most prestigious jobs (an average of 
53.0 on the Blishen scale); drop-outs occupy the least prestigious 
jobs (with an average score of 45.6). ♦ 

xxvlll 



* ■ Withdrawal .influences starting salaries, with nonwithdrawers 
earning- more; over time, howeVer, the differences tend to converge. 
Part of the reason for this convergence probably lies in the fact 
that a larger number of drop-outs, enter profit-making firms or 
start their own businesses, while more stop-outs become government 
'employees. / . 

• . ' . '« ' 

CHAPTER SIX: THE LINK BETWEEN EDUCATION AND WORK 



While socioeconomic status and other background factors are 
moderately related to the kinds ^of .job and career beginnings of our 
respondents, gender and educational achievement are stronger as 
determirving factors. Post-secondary education amplifies, in a 
sense, SES and other background differences. Thb choices of school 
and major or program aim a person towards a particular place in the 
occupational structure. ' . 

The segregation of the labor market on the basis of sex appears to 
have a profound impact on the kinds of jobs men and women obtain 
after completing their education. The majors and programs that men 
and women take in post-secondary institutions seem to feed into, 
. 'and reinforce, the sex segregation of occupations. ' 

The modal years of first full-time job entry for pur sample are 
1^^8 for university gra<luates, 1976 for CAAT graduates, and 1973 
for those individuals with no post-secondary education. Modal 
years of current full-time job entry are 1978 for ^university ' 
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gradUvtes, 1977 for CAAT graduate?, and various years for those 
with no post^secondary education. 



With riBspect to current full-time jobs> A7.6% of men are found in 
white-collar occupatipns an<i 47,7% in blue-collar work, whereas 

91,0% of women are in white-collar fields. In white-collar fields, 

♦ I' 

men tend to concentrate in the categories of natural sciences, 

i 

engineering and mathematics; clerical and sales work; and. 
managerial, administrative, and related occupations. Women tend to 
h,e found in the categories of medicine and health; the social 
sciences; teaching; and clerical And related jobs. Of women in our 
sample currently employed, 57,4% are in clerical work. 



Seven in 10 men originally from small town and rural areas still 
live in such parts of Ontario (in contrast to 56.2% of rural-origin 
women). The lower SES origins of rural persons and the more 
limited white-cojllar job opportunities in these areas are revealed 
in the current occupations of small-town and rural-origin men, who 
tend to be more frequently in blue-collar work (including farming) 
than men of urban origins. , ' 



Wit.h regard to current ^obs, 8 in 10 university degree men are 
found in white-collar work, with a heavy concentration * in the 
category of natural sciences, engineering and mathematics (3 in 
10). CAAT degree men are also largely in white-collar work (6 in 
10); men with no po8t-8ec(yidary education are mainly in blue-collar 
Jobs (7 in 10). 
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•Women In the labop |6Vce are in white-collar fields, irrespective 
of educational* achievement. Of university degree, v/omen, 42.4% are 
in clerical and sales Work; 11.7% in teaching; 10.3% in natural 
sciencfes,. engineering mathematics occupations; and 9.1% in 

meditfine and health occupations. Of women CAAT graduates, 41.5% 
are in clerical ahd sates "work, . and 33.8% are in medicine and 
health areas. Of women ,v(ith no post-secondary education, '84.6% are 
in clerical and sales occupations. 

At the higher levels of ..educational attainment, men more easily 
than women obtain the .higher prest^ige, upper-level whi^g-collar 
jobs, whereas at the' lower levels, women do better than men in 
terms of occupational prestige, shunning blue-collar work and 
opting for clerical and sales jobs. 



« 



Relating income to educatiqij^al attainment is inconclusive irt\ur 

survey because the university graduates have ente^^^tfie labor 

market only very recently, on average. Ma#iy high-scfiool-only | ' 

■individuals have 4)een in.,ttie labor market for up to six y^ars, and** 

there is no post-secondary education group in our sanSple can be 

.. . . 
compared with this grouif. ' 



High-school-only men whose current jobs date from 1978r79, on 
average, earn $945 annUally more than university graduates entering 
the job market in the same years; for high-school-only women, 
compared to university degree women, the earning difference is $628 



in favor of the former group. University women earn, on average. 
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20^ less than university men, whereas hlgh-school-on.ly women earn 
30% less than high-school-only men (1978-79 current^ job 
beginnings). <| ' ' ' 

t ■ m 

\ 

A measure of underemployment^ based on average General Educational 
Development (GED) scores by occupational unit group numbers, shows 
underemployinent rates in current jobs of 42.0% and 56.1% for men 
and women university graduates, respectively. 

When asked \/hich aspects of the post-secondary educational 
experience were most valuable in preparing one for work after 
leaving school, 7 in 10 CAAT students, but 5 in 10 university 

4 

Students, believed that their major courses were very valuable or 
valuable.. ^ . ' ' j 

Questioning the value of courses in preparing one for work turned 

out to be associated with whether or not one graduated. Three- 

i^quarters of uni^rsity graduates thought their major courses 

valuable in preparing them for work, tut only 50% of nongraduates 

expressed this view. Similarly, CAAT graduates were more positive 

than nongraduates in assessing the value of the program for worrk. 

Obtaining high grades at university or a CAAT also predisposes one 

tp evaluate major courses or' program as a benefit to later 

employmeat> * ' , / 

I 

When asked how {^oncerned they were tTiat their education be related 
to their jobs after leaving schobl, majorities of university and 

"x. ■ ■ 
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college gi^aduates reported retrdspectively that they had been very 
concerned or concerned. CAAT graduates showed greater concern than 
university graduates, and women showed greater concern than men., 

The" lack of jobs related to major or program of study was the main 
jsource of difficulty reported by respondents who had difficulty 
obtaiiiing , program-related work after completing post-secondary 

. V 

education. 



* Men and women with all kinds of educational backgrounds most - 
frequently believed that "personality or how yo\i, presented 
yourpelf" had been the main criterion used by their employers in. 
hiring them for first full-time and ^current jobs. "Educational 
qualifications" was the next most frequently mentioned criterion. 

* Respondents . were asked if their current job matched their 
educational background. Lack of fit between education and work w^s 
perceived by 53.6% of university graduate men and 58.6% of 
university graduate women. Lack of fit was perceived by 49.7% of 
CAAT graduate men, bjit by only 31.0% of CAAT graduate women. 

CHAPTER SEVEN: ALTERNATE FORMS OF EDUCATION 

* More than 4 irj 10 respondents participated in short courses, adult' 
training, or apprenticeship programs after leavitog hi,gh school. 



I 



t 
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Tworthirds of respondents learned about such programs through five 
sources (in decreasing order of importance): employer^ newspaper 
ads, advice from friends, mailed flyers, and 8cfa|>ol calendars. 



Approximately 60% of respondents enrolling in private vocational 
schools, adult training programs, ot apprenticeship programs hive 
lower socioeconomic status backgrounds. 

A disproportionate number of respondents enrolling in private ^ 

» • . * m 

vocational schools come from large or middle-sized cities, while 
more persons enrolled in adult training or apprenticeship programs 
come from towns or more rural* areas of Ontario. 

Enrollment in alternative educatiopal programs and traditional 

4 

post- secondary programs is not mutually Exclusive; over 50% of 
^those -once Enrolled in private vocational schools or adult training 
# jpfagrams wer^e enrolled at sotoe time in university or college, 'and 3 
in 10 received degrees of certificates: ^ 

/ 

^Respondents ,who had been enrolled in apprenticeship programs * 
currently earn an average of $14,955.00, or more than $2,000.00 
aboVe the average of all groups ($12,877.00). Respondents with 
private vocational school or adult training backgrounds earn within 
$50.00 of the general average fo» those (iurrently working full- 
timcv It should be noted, however, that^ those with apprenticeship 
background qccupy jobs with the lowest prestige* (an average Blishen , 
score of^ Al.8), while other -alternative education groups are close 
^o the average (48. A) qf all those currently working. 
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< CHAPTER ONE , ' 

INTRODUCTION t PROJECT BACKGROUND. STUDY DESIGN, 
• ■ AND SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 

it . * » . . 

* • .■ 

^BACKGROUNDS . 

In North America there is a growing body of scholarly work in 
economics, sociology, and psychology based' on lon^tudinal surveys. 
Following individuals or groups in time has the advantage of r^ealing 
some of the dynamics of social process that can only be inferred or 
conjectured using other techniques.. Thus, experiences of men artd women 
in the labor force, labor-supply responses to welfare innovations, 
fertility behavior, occupational itiob i Li ty between gwerations, and the 
impact of college and university education have been studied using the 
longitudinal survey. In this longitudinal study'we report the findings 
of a panel survey of foVmer Ontario Grade 12 students, focusing on 
educational and occupational attainment, topics of timely policy concern 
and analytical interest to the social sciences. " ' 

In the fall of 1^7*7, the authors of this report began to explore 
the possibility of tui^ning Prof. Paul Anisef's earlier study bf Ontario 
Grade 12 students into a longitudinal survey. Since almost five years 
had passed since the first phase of his enquiry into the educational land 
occupational aspirations of a sample of high school youth, and mpst of 
this g^roup had entered the labor market, it Appeared opportune to 
examine the link between education aiwt the labor market. In The 
Critical JunWe/-(197V. Prof. Anisef carried out an eighteen-month, 
follow-up study examining post-sqcondary educational choices; this 
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same group would be followed again in tlie spring pf 1979, six years 
after the original study, with the focus, on levels of edyication attained 
and jobs and careers started. 

The origin of tty.s^-p^esent research dates back to 1972. At that 
time, though university enrollments were* still growing, applications for 
enrollment in universities had begun to decline and the projection of 



enrollments, based on trend data, was proving increasingly inaccurate. 

The OiAario Ministry of Colleges and Universities (MCU) became 

interested in monitoring the attitudes aud behaviors of high school 

students with respect to educational plans, qnd approached Prof. Anisef 

to conduct a study ^of high school seniors. On-the basis of a grant from 

MCU, a sample survey of Ontario Grade 12 students was to be undertaken 

in the spcing of 1973. Prof. Anisef would be responsible for the 

development of the questionnaire and final data analysis, and the Survey 

« 

Research^ Centre (SRC) of York University's Institute for Behavioural 
Research would be responsibljle for sample design and data collection, 

s 

this study being subsequently designatled Phase I. 

Assessing the educational, intentions of Grade 12 students provokes 
curiosity about what further education these young' people obtained after 
bigh school. Since MCU •wanted to know if trends in behavior could bfr 
anticipated on the basis of intentions, it sponsored two subsequent 
follow-up studies under the direction of Prof. Anisef, with the field 
work conducted by York University's Survey Research Centre. Phase II 
was a Jtelephonfe survey, carried out in November of t973, which inquired 
about present activity, plans for the fall/of 1974, reasons plans 
indicated in the first survey might have changed, and other questions., 

; I ■ • , • ■ 

\ ■ . • 
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This study showed that many of the former Gr^de 12 students had entered 
the labor force, and some had begun attendin^^ramunity colleges. The 
second follow-ut5, Phase III, was carried out in -October and November of 
1974, s6me eighteen months after the first survey, its purpose being t*o 
compare career aspirations indicated in the twa earlier surveys with 
their realization. It was expected that most of the young people who 
desired post-secondary education would have begun university or enrolled 
in a community college. 

In a sense, the implementation of a third follow-up study is a 
tribute to the success of Ontario's post-secondary educational 
institutions in providing educational opportunity on a large scale for 
the province's young people. Irf the 1970's, some quarters of the public 
expressed a concern that too many highly trained young adults were being 
readied for a job\narket requiring fewer such personnel because of 
slower economic growth. Some people 'even questioned the usefulness of 
post-secondary education in preparing young people for jobs. Since 
limited information exis^d that would establish the link of education 
to the labor market, further\esearch was indicated. 

The authors were aware thkt ^ol panel study of Canadian youth had 

1 \ ■ ' 

ever been done. There have been studies of" aspirations and ^m 

expectations of high school students\studies of who goes to colleges 

and universities, and studies of first job^^^of unive^rsity graduates, but 

there have been no' studies that followed \ cohort of students and 

charted their experiences in going from schoojk to work, the study 

reported here is a ^rst in Ontario--comparing the\ducalional and work 

experiences of youth from different social backgrounds and different 

parts of the province. One, advantage of Phase IV is that we could 

4 / \ . 
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obtain very Specific new information, since we already had considerable, 
general information on our respondents • * - I 

RESEARCH PROBLEM 

Research into the links between education and the labor market is 
relevant in three rei^pects. It can be treated as documentation, { 
providing information about what has tiappened to people in an important 
stage of their life cycle. Moving from school to work is often a 
difficult experience for .young people; it involves fashioning a 
commitment to work rdles that will reflect one ' s personal identity. 
Such a step is taken in highly evaluative context , since, in our 
. society, work and income are largely ithe social basis for the definition 
of success. In thf data we have obtained from our respondents, there is 
a wealth of factual information on the process of occupational' choice , 
information most of us have only in the fragmented forms of biographies 
of friends and relatives. 

Ji^e have already indicated several of MCU's policy interests i 
sponsoring this research and its earlier phases. There is, however/ a 
larger ^concern. While concern for education as a resource for /the 
economy ^ rises as ecolnomic growth moderates and changes , an enduring 
issue has been that of equal opportunity of access to post-secondary 
education for residents of Ontario. Historically, in Ontario, there has 
been a commitment to provide advanced education for individuals who 
desire it. This education can take many forms: eviening §chool short 
courses, apprenticeship training, two- and three-yeSr college programs, 
or advanced degrees at universities. 



A concern with accessibility should extend beyond the problem ol 
entry into post- secondary institutions. Persons entering universities 
and/or colleges of applied arts and technology (CAATs) bring with them 
varying perceptions of the educational objectives associated with their 
♦chosen institution. We may assume, for instance, that students choose 
programs to optimize th'eir career choices. The nature of choice, 
however, may vary with the socioeconomic backgrounds of students and 
their situational experiences before entry.. At the subjective leVel, it 
is necessary to assess .former post-secondary students' perceptions of 
how they selected programs and majors in terms of their job plans, and 
how concerned they were ^about this relationship. We then need to 
compare subjective evaluations with the more 'Dj)jective features of first 
and current job selection (e.g., exten^t of underemployment as measured 
by formal educational job requirements). 

The four phases of research on former Grade. 12 students speak 

directly to many specific questions of government policy planning., It 

■ . J. ^ . ' 

is useful to outline some of these. - ^ . ' 

Earlier Phases ' • « 

■ — . 4k 

-educational and occupational aspirations of youth 

-future e^ducation and work plan« (as a form of consumer demand) 

-information sources relating to college and, university'entry, as 
perceived by student's ^ . 

-in-province versus out-of-prorvince enrollment plans 

-year of intended ehrpUment in post-secondary educational 

institutions . . 

^ ■ ' ■ 

-perceived financial resources for meeting the costs of future 
education 

-reported sources of financial support, if attending a post- 
secondary educational^institution 

-reasons for attending university or community^college 
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^gender of student . ' ' V * : 

-social background of stu4ent:^ socioeconomid background (barfed 
on parental occupations, parental* levels of educational attainment 
and family income) ; na^tio^iiUty artd ethnic o^r 

-urban or rural residancfe. of strUdj^ht \ ^ 

Phase IV ' ' . ■ : . ■ 

-current labor-force status of^ respondents ' . • • * 

-current student status of respondeq^s 

-program or track in high school previously attended 

-use of alternative forms of post-secondary education and 
-how this occurred (iucludes private vocational training, . 
adult traijiing, apprenticeships, short courses) 

-educational achievement^ by 1979 

-whethfer post-secondary, education was terminated by withdrawal 

or only broken by temporarily stopping out, and reasons for 

interrupting education in these ways 

- . . . • ^ * 

^shifting between ujpiveraity and, community college 
* ♦ * ' .. . 

-frequency of part-time studies 

-completion ^of degrees , diplomas, and certificates 
-fields of post-secondary studies 

-cumulative grade point average in post-^secondary studies 

-evaluation of reasons for selection, of major or program of 
study 

-the^ne^ed to leaVe home in order to "purjiue post-secondary 
education 

-retrospective, evaluation of soui;ces of financial suj[)port while 
undertakihg studies . 

-perteptipns of post-secondary goals, and objectives . 

-perceived value •f education for employment after- leaving school 

'^nature op first full-time job (occupation, kind of firm, pay) 

-length if tenurfe for first full-time job a^nd reasons for leaving 

-nature of current full-time job 

-how current full-time job Was obtained • • 

-current job satisfaction . 

.-'perceived criteria used by employer in hiring respondent for 
first and current job i ' ^ 

•-furth^^r training given on first and cur^rent job 

-extent of lindereteploymetit among graduates 



Since ^qual opportunity hall been a main concern in post-secondar^ 
educational policy, it was important to identify certoin socially 
significant subgroups in our sample. Subgroups based on ^endei*, 
socioeconomic status (SES) and urban/rural origins were obtained horn. 
our -data on the bases of -the original sample , design and information, 

■1 , 

provided in the Phase I questionnaire. Given these subgroups, we have 
been able to examine social background' factors „ in relation to high 
school program, institution and program selection at the post-s^ondary 
level, and patterns of withdrawiijg and stopping out. Thus, we could 
explore i^ some detail the question of accessibility to post-secondary 
education £or our sample of former Grade 12 students. 

Similarly, we were able to examine how social background factors 
and the role of high school program and grades relate to the processes 
of entering the' labor market directly, and pursuing post-seCondary 
education %efore entering jobs and careers. We have been able to 
examine how respondents perceived their education (whether in intrinsic 
or instrumental terms), whether they felt their education was beipg 
utilized in their work, to what extent they were satisfied by their 
education and jobs, and whether more education was planned. Finally, We 
have b6en able to examine our subgroups in terms, of the Ves^ults of 

^ ■ * 

education: the kinds of occupations respondents have, obtained, their 

« ■ 
occupational prestige, and "Salaries . 

In addition to the 4escriptive and policy dimensions of our 
longitudinal study, there are important social science interests to be 
served. Social , science has long been iriter^st^d in understanding how a 
society's social institutions and the structvte of social inequality 
S:hey embody determine the life chances of individuals in society, ^uch 
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concerns have been formulated into diffbrent theoretiaal paradigms that 
offer alternative explanations for such structui?ed inequality. 

Within sociology, for example, at least two views have been 
expressed to interpret the role of educational institutions in relation 
to the econqmy and society. One view, which might be termed the 
"functionalist'* or "meritoctatic" view, suggests that an open system of 
eduoation--one maximiztng accessibility, especially at the post-secondly 
level-'-will promote^Vthjg general good by making it possible for 
individuals to achieve a great deal of social mobility through their own 
efforts in- obtaining high levels df education. This perspective has a 
parallel in economics. Human capital theorists have advanced the idea 
that the productivity and technological advancement of industrial 
society could be promoted -by general increases in the level of 
education, in particular, the production of highly trained manpowei^;. An 
alternative perspective, which might be labelled the "critical" view, 
while not denying the apportunity offered by an open system of ^ 
education, stresses the reproduction of structured social inequality; 
educational institutions are seen as p^rt of ^ process of social sorting 
that recreates inequality rather than ameliorating it.. 

While this study is not designed to prove one theory wrong and 
another right, we have formulated our research design to provide 
information to social scientists who wish to explore whether ^mpir^^cal 
findings give support to hypotheses that can be derived from competing 
perspectives. Needless to say,- the authors of this report intend to 
employ the data from this survey to illuminate some important issues in 
the field of CaAadian sociology of «|fiication in future papers. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 



Background 



In developing the design of the f ha&e IV follow-up, the principal 
investigators had'^ cause to evalu>»te the previous three phases. The 
review led to one immediate'' conclusion; use of a. 'survey approach had 
yielded a wealth of information (e.g. social and social-psychologicdl) , 
and the possibility of generalizing to'the larger population of Ontario 
youth. Moreover, the relatively large- number of sample respondents 

afforded us the opportunity to evaluate rather complex relationships. 

•> ■ ' . 

One major disadvantage of relying exclusively on a survey approach 

is that the individual becomes lost in the technological process of 

computer ' analysis. To discover how the respondent considered and ' 

related to his educational and work worlds, and how he developed 

strategies to arrive at decfsions regarding them, required the^use of 

nonsurvey, qualitative techniques. It was decided to select a subgroup 

of^ 100 respondents, primarily from the Metropolitan Toronto' ^rea and 

including a dozen persons from small towns in eastern Ontario. 

Unstructured interviews were then held \fith these persons. From this 

subgroup, a smaller group* was selected for further in-d^pth interviews. 

This methodology (shortly to be reviewed in greater detail) fulfilled a 

number of objectives. In the first place, it represented our conviction 

that, for the overall understanding of themes a^d topics treated in this 

report, we needed to focus on the particular and special ways in whidh 

each person deals with such topics. Secondly, we felt that we might be 

able to ask. more suitable questions in the mailed questionnaire if w& 

had previously discussed .the relevant topics with individual 



respondents. Finally, this particular research strategy of highlighting 
individual responses would provide the policy maker with concrete 
illustrations of the generalizations developed in Chapters Three through 
Seven. 

Review of Survey Methodology ^ 

The preliminary stage of the survey research design began in the 
summer of 1978. Seed money ^provided by York University Faculty of Arts 
and a York Senate-administered Social Science and Humanities Research 
Council block grant) enabled us to begin tracing the farmer Grade 12 
students. A one-page questionnaire was sent to parents to update names 
and addresses and to provide preliminary information on the education, 
employment, and marital status of our participants. 

A proposal submitted to the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
in July 1978 was accepted at the end of August, and the Survey Research 
Centre began telephone tracing to locate parents not reached in the 
preliminary stage. Reminder letters and questionnaires were s^nt to 
parents who had not yet responded. A final effort to reach 
nonrespondent parents involved telephone contaots; this occurred in 
early September. 

Parental questionnaires ^*were then coded and keypunched, iind a 

computer tape was prepared by the Survey Research Centre in the latter 

part of September. These questionnaires were analyzed in Jthe next two 

months and an interim report, based on this analysis, wa^ submitted to 

rtCU at the end of November 1978. 

Actual questionnaire. con8tructi<^n occurred between November 1978 

I 

and March 1979. The development of items included in our final draft 
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resulted I from: analysis of parental questionnaires; analysis of other 
related questionnaires, primarily American; discussions with colleagues 
having ^xpert^e in th^ areas of education and work; and discussions 
with MCU officials. Jn March, a draft questionnaire was prepared and 
pretested by the Survey Research Centre. A meeting was then held with 
the pretest interviewers to address problems with specific items. At 
the beginning of April, a shortened version of the final questionnaire 
was ready to be mailed. 

One major focus of concern involved the rate of response we could 
•anticipate to our mailed questionnaire. After some deliberation and 
consultation, three strategies werfr employed in anilffort to increase 
response rate. An explahatory letter from Mr. Benson A. Wilson. 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 
was sent three weeks prior to the qt^estionnaire,, A package was sent 
with the questionnaire in mid- April , and included a cover letter from 
the principal investigators, a 'reprint of a York University Gazette 
article (March 30, 1979) . summarizing th^ project objectives and previous 
findings in Phases I-IJLI, and a dittoed sheet requesting help "in 
locatih'g former classmates who had not' been located through other 
tracing procedures. Three weeks later (M^y 18-May 22) reminder cards 
were sent to all nonrespondeats . Beginning June 10, in accotd" with a 
previous agreement with the Survey Research Centre, nonrespondents were 

t 

called by trained interviewers. A shortened version of the mailed 
questionnaire was developed for t^s purpose (discussed in Chapter Two). 

The coding and keypunching of questionnaire data began in June and 
a cutoff for processing incoming" questionnaires was set at' July 20, 
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1979. An edited computer ^ape was made available by the Survey Research 
Centre in mid-August and included information on 11,522 respondents. 

Review of Quali^tative Methodology 

One hundred persons, selected from the larget sample of former 
Grade 12 students, were sent a letter asking if they would consent to 
interviews. The interviews occurred in conjunction fwith a **York 
University sociology graduate course in qualitative methods; fourteen 
students received four training sessions before entering the* field. 
Basically, interviews were informal rather than structured; tapes were 
used to' record, the conversations. In . the^ Toronto area, the largest 
proportion of interviews was held at York University and the second 
largest at respondents' homes. Interviews also took place at pubs, 
offices, and restaurants- 

The choice of ati opeh-endpd interview format (although each 
interviewer had a series of' guide questions to aid in awkward 
interactions) pravided the respondent with an opportunity to tell his or 
her story. In this situation, the r respondent exercises greater control 
over what emerges than he or slie could by responding to a mailed 
questionnaire or formal telephpne interview. The face-to-face situation 
permits the respondent to tell the interviewer of his or her interests, 
the importance of these interests, and the striategies for dealing with 
specific personal problems* Most important, the interviewer is able to 
gain a sense of the particular, individual ways in which each respondent 
approaches the research concerns of the project (e.g. selection of an 
education or job) • • ♦ 
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On February lA, 1979 an alX-day symposium was.^'jield at York 
University to pOol different aspects of the qualit^^e interviews. 
Thus, the context of the interviews an^ its infhj^ce ^ interpretio^ 
the interviews were dis-cussed. The content, oi themes el^erging from 
interviews, provided a second focu/. Problems surrouiiding the 
development of a good interview became the center of a disc\ission of 
problems in qualitative methodology. ! \ 

Prof. Gottfried Paasche then completed an intense analysi^ of the 
written transcripts of taped interviews'. In many instances, it was 
necessary to play back individual tapes, as verbal nuances wer^ not 
captured in the written accounts. The eleven cases presented in .^apter 
Eight represent a meaningful cross section of the in-depth interviews 
and an effort has been made to present a holistic analysis of each d^ase. 
Although each of the eleven indi|Viduals interviewed may have dell^jed 
education or work situations, etc, in a unique manner, the reader niay 
'recognize an identifiable type of person. It is hoped that the dual use 
of survey and interview will, illuminate the topics discussed throughout 

1 

this report in ways not possible if only one research strategy had been 
employed. \ , 

HOW TO READ THE TABLES 



The analysis in Chapters One through Seven is based solely on the 
information gathered from 1,522 respondents in |pring 1979". In Chap|.er 
Two we show that the 1,033 nonresjfpondents are moderately similar to 
those, who responded on criteria salient to the report. It should be 
note^, however, that gender and educational plans developed in th^ fal? 
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of 197A are £wo exceptions. Thus, mikes tend to be underrepresented and 
*' respondents with university aspirations "overrepresented in Phase' IV; 
respondents characterized by. a high degree of e(;^ucational indecision^are 
slightly underrepresented. • 

Cross tabulations are ba^l^d on a weighted sample size of 1^522. 
This size gives the means and proportions which approximate those fourrd 
in the target population. The weighted sample, in effect, permits the 
analyst to adjust for errors or deviations from the unweighted sample to 
the population. At the same time, using the weighted sample size of 
1,522 (rather than the practice, in previous reports, of employing a 
weighted sample size approximating the target population) allows us to 
assess the statistical significance of the tables. (See. Chapter ^o and 
Appendix A for a more detailed exploration of this procedure.) 

Unless otherwise specif ied ,4most tables appear at tbk end of each 
chapter; a sample table is shown here. 

TABLE 5.8: COMPARISON OF DELAY, DIRECT, AND NO-ENTRZ GROUPS 
SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS 

SOCIAL BACKGROUND ' 

, * ■ 

Nature of Entry Sex SES ' Stratum 

M F . Low " 2 3 High Urbaa 2 ^3 Rural 
(%) (%) ■ (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 

Delay 17.8 17.5 13.3 15.8 18.6 22.6 18.5 17.2 20.4 15.3 

mrect 45.4 46.9 35.2 40.7 43.6 64.3 54.8 ^fe. 3 47.2 38.1 

.♦ . 

Mo Entry 36.8 35.6 51.6 43.5 37.9 13.1 26.7 34.5 32.4 46.6 

__ — V . - . / • I 

TOTAL (N) 727 795 381 350 332 388 340 333 35f 490 

Significance (p) N.S. 
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Each table contains column percentages iread down the column. In Table 

• * ■ 

5.8, for example^ the first section deals with the relation of sex and 
nature of entry into post-secondary institutions. For males, 17.8% 
delay, 45.4% enter directly^ and 36.8% do not enter post-secondary ' 
institutions. This totals up to 100%. For each column of a table, we 
provide the numlrdY of respondents (Total (N)) located in that column and 
upon which the percentages are based. When these percentages are 
compared with those for females, we find the statistical comparison is 
nonsignificant (N.S.). In section two of Table 5.8 (dealing with SES) , 
the relation is statistically significant with at least a (p) .01, and 
we adopt the convention of not reporting t^ie (p) value where (p) is 'less 
than .01. In other tables, the reader will note that when (p) ranges in 
value from .02 through .09, the precise value of (p) is reported in the 
table, being interpreted as tending to approach statistical significance. 
It should also be noted that the chi-square statistic is employed in 
working' with proportional (percentage) differences, and the T-test or 
F-test when working with average or mean differences among statistical 
groups. Presenting the data as column percentage, as in sample 
Table 5.8, should be interpreted as testing the hypothesis that ^ rfex 
determines or causes the nature of entry. In the sample case, the 
relationship is not substantiated because it is not statistically 
significant; but clearly, socioeconomic status, indicated in th(e 
adjoining columns, does relate to entry. 

»^Perce^itages in such a table might be presented in two other ways, ^ 
Firstly, we might haye indicated the row percentages. In the sample 
table we might have indicated that, of the respondents who delayed entry 
into post-secondary institutions, 48.1% were^ malts and 51.9% were 

• • • t ■■; 

* _ ■ \ 
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females. The f^ct that more feQiales delayed en\jfitry than males is a new 

kind of information not given by the column percentages; however , it 

* • « 

should be treated as descriptive jLr\f ormatiohy rather than indication of 

a ca\ise~and~ef feet relationship. Generally, we have not developed 

tables with row or descr|.ptive percentages because we felt that the 

testing of hypothes^is is of greater value. However, the reader can 

obtain the other kind of information by simple calculation^ 

Percentages might have been presented by dividing cell frequencies 

by the grand total of cases. Thus, of all males and females (1,522), 

^en who delayed entry account for 8.5% of the total, females who delayed 

entry account" for 9.1% of the total, and so on. ^uch percentages, based 

on the grand total (sometimes called "corner" percentages), indicate thev 

incidence of a phenomenon. In this report we have not presented • such 

percentages; incidence percentages are useful for highlighting 

relationships, but, for the sake of brevity, we have not adopted them 

for general use. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the use of weighting, based on 
employing the computer procedures available^in the Statistical Package 
for the Social Sciences (SPSS), leads to slightly larger rounding errors 
than for unweighted data; we haver attempted to minimize such rounding 
errors in developing our tables. . 

) 

In presenting percentages in this report, we have *^adopted the 
following convention. References to 18%, or 2 in 10 case;?, or one-thil:d 
of indi^viduals are not exact figures , but are approximations rounded up 
or down to be as close to the exact percentage as possible* This has 
been done to improve readability. When a figure is given with a decimal 
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poiat, 9uch as 20.3%, it refers to an exac^percentage taken from the 
table indicated in the text. 



WHAT HAS HAPPENED* TO THE GRADE 12 STUDENTS? ■ - 

Of the original 2,555 Grade 12 students surveyed in the spring of 
',^973, we were able to contact and survey 1,522 in the spring of 1979, 
six years' later. What, in general, has happened to these young people 
in that period of time? What kinds of educaeion and jobs have th^ 
obtained? Did they fulfill their personal expectations regarding 
education? These other questions will be touched on "briefly at this 
point. Our intention is to give a brief dverview of what has^iiappened 
to our sample members, as background to the more detailed analyses of 
outcomes to follow. - 



Age gnd Marital Status ' 

AssujDing\ that most of our sample were five years of age in 
September of 191^, when they entered -kindergarten, most of our sample 
would then be borh during the first eight months of 1955, and would be 
,24 years of age at t^e time of our most recent follow-up study. In the 
fall of 1974, 2.7% of the men were married (0.3% separated) , . as were 
9.8% of the women (0.2% separated). Table 1.1 indicates the marital 
status of our sample today, showing that half of the men are single and 
one-third ar^ married, witii^ two-fifths of th(i women being single and 
almo8t half being married. «t 
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The Crossover Table Extended 

In The C ritical Juncture (1975), a crossover table wa*^ presented 
which related educational and Vocational expectations of adolescents in 

^ 

the spring of 1973 to their reported behavior in the fall of 1974. This 
table showed clearly that, for individuals, actions often differed from 

\ expectations, though aggregate category changes were less discrepant. 

\ • ■ , ■ 

T6t example, persons expecting to go on to university, but who did not 
do so, were almost equally replaced by persons who planned some other 
activity, but then went on to university. We have extended th^ 
original crossover table to indicate the educational attainment of our 
sample to date, '^nd to show how behavior may, in the long i^un, relate to 
original expectations. % " 

Table 1.2 shows the educational achievement of our six-year follow- 
up sample. It indicates that 6.4% of the sample remain in graduate or 
professional schools, 20.4% graduated from university, 6.0^l^^*«pleted 
some university but did not graduate, 16*5% graduated from a CAAT, 6.0% 
attended CAATs but did not^aduate, 8*6% had combinations of university 
and CAAT ^degrees an<}/or university and CAAT experience, and 36.2% had ^ 
only secondary education. Men differ from women in only a few respects. 
While as many men as women graduated from university, more men had some 
university but did not graduate; women graduated much more frequently 
from a CAAT than men (20.1% compared with 12.5%, respectively). 

Thus, almost two-^fifths of our sample, htfd only a high school 
education, almost one-third had some contact with a CAAT, two-fifths had 
some contact with a university, -and less than 1 in 10 had some 
combination of university and CAAT experience. The 41.4% who had some 
. contact with university is somewhat larger than the proportion who 
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^n^plled in university jin 'the fall of 1974 (35.3%)^, and larger than the 
proportion who planned to attend university in the spring of 1973 
(30.4%) . The 31.1% who had contact with a CAAT is also larger than the 
22.3-% who planned to enter a CAAT (or nursing school) in the spring of 
1973, and is much larger' than the 14.4% who were enrolled in a CAAT (or 
nursing school) in the^ fall ofi 1974, indicating that many persons who 
hadtontact with a CAAT often delayed enrollment 

We have termed the group that did not . go on to university or 
community college the "no post-seconydary education" group. (This label 
will be detained in the rest of this Veport for purposes of discussion:)' 
Within this, group, some individuals obtained alternative forms of 
education following high school, such as private vocational school 
experience, adult training, apprenticeship, and other shorty courses . 
Table 1.3 gives the bredkdown of these forms of alternative education by 

m 

our main educational attainment groups, Wq shalj. focus specifically on 

r 

them in Chapter Seven. ' 

V 

y 

Table 1.4 is the updated crossover table on the 1,185 persons for 
whom ve have information on spring 1973 expectations, fall 1974 actual 
activity,, and spring 1.979 educational attainment. The rows of this " 
table refer to expectations in 1973, and the columns to fall 1974 
activity. Educational ^attainment in 1979 is tabulated within each cell 
of the table, giving frequencies -for: 

1. . individual who graduated university (GU) , (includes those ^ 
currently enrolled in graduate or professi6nal schools, those wKo gradu- 
ated from a university ani a CAAT, and those who graduated from 
university and had some CAAT. experience) ; ^ . 



2. some^ university (^) , (includfts-^respondent?"' .with both some 
university and some CMT ejgpaj^ • 

3. graduated CAAT- <tJC7^(includes those with- a CAAT degree and some 

■ ^ ■ ■ '. ■ 

university experience') ; "^"^ 

'4- some CAAT CSC) ; '\ ' . / 

tf ' • ■ * " ■ . ■ . * ■. ■ . 

5r high 9chfQ0i paiy CHS), - ^ • - 

.... ^ ^' ./ ■ ; " ■ ■ - 

Frequencies are presented becausi? many of the clumbers in the celljs a^e 
small; however ,/siwmiary percentages^ are given in the margins of the 
table. CeUs ^Ire /numbered for easy reference in the tpxt and eactt c 
gaves the corner^ percent (bai^d on an N = 1,185) for the total within 
the cell (as in Table. 1.5 on p. 18 of The Critical Juncture (1^75) . 

In summary , the expectation of ^ taking $ job: is* jhighly predictive of 
immediate entry into the labor *^jce after high school, ^ with little 
po8t-s^cotidary education. When there is further ed\ication, it is at a 
;CAAT and usually occurs after ?fome job employment^ expectation pf 

continuing one' s edi^cation, but going to. work in the fall of. 1974, is 
alst)" highlyv predictive of . continued working and no post-'secondary 
education. An expejrtatioii of going to university is highly predictive 
6f entering university, and attendance at a univ^sity 'in the fall of 
197A ifi, in turn, highly predictive of. university graduation. The 
Expectation of attending a CAAT predicts CAAT attendance in 6 in 10 
c*a«€S, but 2 in 10 high school students with "^a CAAT expectation 
eventually went to university. Students who Expected part-time studies 
were not generally part-time jgtudents in the fall of 1974; rather, 3^ in 
. 10 wece attending a university or community college . By, 1979, only 5 in 
10 of those with ^origiaal part-time studies expectations had had a 
university \)r CAAT experience. , 
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, f'.^^^^^^^&^o lahle 1.4, it is clear t*hat the expectaCion of getting 
: d. ^job 4* the end of Grade 12 (cells 1-5) is highly Vedictive of 
.immediate entry into the labor force and, no contact with post-secondary 
education. Thus, 83.8% (N = 240) expected to work and were working in 
the fall of 1974. Of those, only 12,1% eventually obtained some form o^ 
post-secondary education; when further education was obtained it was 
graduation frpm a CAAT (15 out- of 29 cases). The fact that most of 
these CAAT graduates were working in the fall ^f 1974 (cell 1) indicates 
that they returned to school later. 

There were also a number of students who planned on further 
education or part-time sti^dy, or an alternative activity (cells 6, 11, 
16, and 31), but who were working in the fall of 1974, a proportion 
about equal to those who expected and did work (for a total of 37.0%). 
Working in the fall of 1974, but with 6ther original expectations, 
appears to be somewhat predictive of continued work and little contact 
with post-secondary education. Once working, 63.7% (N = 237) did not 
obtain further education. Of the 86 .persons (36.3%) |ho did go on for 
further education after initially working, there were varied educational 
destinations: 51 went to a CAAT and : 32 graduated ; 35'went on to 
university and 18 graduated. Thus, though taking a job after fini^iqg 
high school appears to lead individu'kls away from post-secondary 
education, having an earlier expectation of post-secondary education / 
,works_,_in one-third of the cases, to bring people back to education at a 
•later date. 

> 

As cells 6 through 10 of Table 1.4 ii^dicate, the expectation of 
going to university- is highly predictive of enrollment. Of those 
expecting to enroll, 79.1% did so; 66.2% graduated with 12.9% completirtg 
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seve^al^years of unlverljiity, but not graduating. Attendance in the fall 

of 1^?A indicated a ktronger guarantee of graduation (cells 2, 7, 12, 

17, and 22). Of the 435 attending univeraitV in the fall of 1974,, 79.8% 

graduated, with an additional l!i.9% attending but not graduating. 

Intentions and behavior, however, do not account for all those attending 

unive^rsity* . Of those who neither planned nor began univerisity in the 

fall of 1974 Of = 632), 7v9% attended or graduated* university--a very 

small proportion. Of the few who planned' part-time study ift the spring 

of 1973, 31. 4%' had some university contact by 1979, though hardly apy 

began 'part-time study in the fall of . 1974; of those who planned an 

alternative activity (persons neither working nor going to school), 

'31.4% had some univei^sity contact by 1979; of those who planned to 

I 

attend a CAAT, 22.3% attended or graduated university. 

The expectation of attending a CAAT is indicated by cells 11 
through 15 af ^able 1.4; 58.2% of students who planned to attend a CAAT 
did so by 1979 (45.4%^ graduating and 12.8% attending, but not 
graduating). Compared with the int(^ntion to go to university, the 
intention to attend a CAAT is lesp predictive of actual behavior, 
largely because. 22.3% of these potential CAAT students obtained contact 
with a university. (Thirty-four of the 61 students in this situation 
were enrolled in university^ as early as the fall of 1974.) Attendance 
at a CAA^ in the fall of 1974 is a stl^pg jpredictar . of program 
conipletiori^/ since 71.2% of these » students (cells 3, 8, 13, 18,^ and 23) 
graduated CAAT and an additional 7.9% graduated university. Of those 
who neither piaimed nor began attending a CAAT in the fall of 1974 (N= 
853), 9.0% eventually attended or" graduated. Of the few wl^o jfTaAned^ 



part-time study in the fall of 1974, 19.6% had some contact v^bi^ .GAAT; 
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by 1979 (a much smaller proportioa than had university contact); of 
those, who planned an alternative activity, 20.3% had some contact with a 
CAAT by 1979 (again, fewer than had university contact). 

' . ■ * 

It should be noted that in the spring of 1973 only 4.3% of the 
sample (as shown in Table 1.4) planned to be part-time post-secondary 
students. This percentage underestimates the extent of eventual part- 
Ume studies., as we, shall see later in our discussion 9f the timing of 
education. Student withdrawal is considered in detail in Chapter Five. 

The Timing of Post-Secondary Education 

Part B of the PljasI IV ^u|stionnaire concerned the post-secondary 
educational experiences of our respondents. This section began by 
presenting respondents with a table to fill out; they were asked to 
indicate- by year, beginning with 1973-1974, the institutions they had 
atten4ed, whether they had been part-time or full-time students, whethe'^r 
they had received a degree that year, and their main field of study. 
With this table, we were able to reconstruct an educational history for 
each respondent and thus, examine kinds and length of post-secondary 
education. Table 1.5 summarizes ^ome of the results. 

The great majority of individuals pursuing graduate or professional 
education showed a conventional pattern of post-secondary education-- 
completion of Grade 13, and university attendance continuously since 
then. Only 11.0% Wbrfe part-time students at any time in their 
educational careers, fewer interrupted their education by stopping out 
for a year or more. H<iweVer, 10-0% had some CAAT experience as well as 
attending university, and 13.0%. had entered university e^ly in 1973. 
Most of the university graduatesH^second group in the table) started 

i 
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iiiiiv«r8lty in 1974» with 2 in 10 coioitinuing for three ye^rs, half for 
four year*, and another 2 In 10 for six yea^s. Only IA.6% were^-est^iL 
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part-tiMe\ students, onlv A. 8% stopped out, and 7.0% were early 

■ ] ■ ■ • : " 

^ginners, entering uniyersity^in 19*73 • 

In contrast to these two rather conventional groups, individual8| 
who atti^nded university but who did not graduate are .markedly different. 
V While ha'^f entered university in 1974> 3 in 10 entered<inj^975 or later; 
17.6% interm^ed their university by stopping out for a year or dK)re; 
alaost one-quar^r attended part- tine at some tine in their educational 
careers. Three in 10 completed two years of university, and another 5 ' 
in 10 completed more^ Indicating that nany individuals in this group 
case close to finishipg^ degrees* 

Individuals with CAAT certificates or diplolnas mainly show a 
conventional pattern of education. Four in 10 began attending a CAAT in 
1973 with a Grade 12 education, and another 4 in 10 began in 1974 (we ^ 
estiaate that about 60% of this latter group had gone on to Grade 13). 
Only. 7.1% interrupted their community college years by stopping out and 
only 14.2% went^ part-time at some time during their CAAT careers. Half 
of the CAAT students attended for two years, an additional qualtter for 
three years, aad only 16.9% attended for one year. CAAT students who 
obtained no CAAT certificate or diploma (almost 5 in 10)., like CAAT 
graduated, frequently started ir\ 1973, were in 13.6% of the cases part- 
time students, and infrequently interrupted their post-secondary^ 
education by stopping out. The last characteristic is typical of this 
gjc-oup because 7 in 10 stayed at a CAAT for a year. 

Two groups are rather small" in the 8ami^e--those with university 
degrees and some CAAT experience, and those with both university degrees 
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and CAAT diplomas or certificates. Students in these groups had between 
four ^nd five years of education and began mainly in 1974. A majority 
of the firj't group proceeded first to university, then to a CAAT, but 

« 

for the second group the majority began at CAAT. In the first group, 
Significant proportions w6re early starters (beginnirtg post-secondary 
education in 1973),. part-time students, and stop-outs. 

CAAT diploma/certificate students ' with Some university experience 
generally started university first, began post-secondary education in 
1974 (though almost one-third began in 1973), and attended for three to 
four years. Almost 4 in 10 were ^d^tr time students at some time in ' 
their educational careeifs, \and^^^4V 10 interrupted their "^educational 
careers at least once by Stoppirlf^out, 

Finally, individuals with both university and CAAT exjierience, but 
with no degrees, ^certificaterf or dip^mas , form .a group showing high 
levels of part-tiine study Calma$.t 4 in 10) and of stopping out (25.0%), 
with most completing two_ttf^ ^toe years of post-secondary education. 
While most people in this group began post-secondary education in 1973 
or 1974, one-quarter began* after 1974, thus coming late to the 
university or CAAT experience. 

Wh at Are the Phase IV Respondents Doing Now? 

Our questionnaire began with the general query; "What do you do 
most of the time?" Six alternatives were listed and respondents were 
asked to circle as many response alternatives a^ applied. From this 
item we can obtain a ^^^^1 picture of the present social statuses of 
our respondents, shown Si Table 1.6. (This item was also crfcss-checked 
with item C.l of the questionnarie to confirm labor force status.) 



The V9iit majority of our sample is currently in the labor force. 
Only 2 in 10 women are not; half of these are housewlve;3» th^ .remainder 
are students. Of t||ie 9.1% of men .not in the lab*or force, almost all are 
students. Married' men (95.9%) tend to be more frequently in the X^bpr 
force than married Vomen (73,9%). Of single men, 87.7% are in the labor 
force, compared to 88.1% of single women. The vast majority of men and 
women in the labor force work full-time, only about 1 in 10 being part- 
time workers. Unemployment rates are low--3.7% for men and 5.5% for 
women. There is a somewhat higher rate of unemployment for university 
graduates, but this is the group that has entered the job market most 
recently. A further breakdown of unemployment rates by educational 
achievement group is not practical, given the small frequencies that 
result. 

On item A.l, 20.0% of our respondents reported that they are 
currently students. This result tallies very closely with the 20. A% who 
indicated that they were enrolled in the academic year of 1978-79 (item 
B.l), — 14.7% in university and/ 5. |^ at a CAAT. Men (8 in 10) are 
somewhat more likely to be full-time students than women (7 in 10), but 
7 in W women combine education with work, compared with 6 in^O men. 
The most popular fields of study for men presently enrolled in 
university are commerce, engineering, law, biological sciences, 
economics, and geography . For women, the most popular fields include 
education, psychology, commerce",^b£blbgical sciences, sociology, and 
law. For presently enrolled CAAT students, the most popular programs 
for men include businesi management and commerce, and electronics and 
electrical technologies; and, for women, include secretarial arts and 
science, comrtunity services, business management and commerce, and fine, 
applied, and performing arts. 

. \ ■ , ■ 
- \ . . ■■ 

■ . ■ fij * . 
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Ent#«nce into the Labor Market- and CUrrept Jobs 

In our survey obtained^ a great deal of information about two , 
kinds of jobs— first full-time, and current full-time^ ^Current job is a 
straightforward concept, ' but first full-time job iiifvolves some 
interpretation. We did not explicitly exclude summer employment while 
in high school, but respondents clearly excluded this kind of work, when 

•I 

giving us ^-responses. In the . job history .tab^e (item C.22 of the 
questionnaire), the earliest job was lis^d by a single respondent 
indicating a full-time job in 1971; 19 indicated a first full-time job 
in 1972; and 3A0 respondents listed 1973 as a starting date. Thus, 
first full-time job is largely post-high-scj^ol employment. 

Knowledge of the first full-time job enables one to examine the • 
relationship between educational attainment and entrance into the labor 
market, while knowledge of current job tells one something about how 
caree^rs are progressing. Because only five years have elapsed since 
completion of Grade 13, in general we have career information only on 
individuals with no post-secondary education, or with a^'cAAT experience. 
Most university graduates have only recently entered the labor market. 

Table 1.7 shows the relationship of educational attainment to th^*^ 
years respondents began first and current jobs and documents the la^e 
labor-market entry of the university graduates. In contrast, it is. 
clear that the vast majority of individuals with no post-secondary 
education took, their first full-time jobs by 197A, and their current 

I 

1 ' 

jobs in various years, spread fairly evenly over the seven-year period 
shown in Part B of the talfte. CAAT and uAversity students who did not 
graduate mainly obtained their first full-time j'obs by 1975, with 
current . job starts concentrated in the period 1977-1979. The CAAT 
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graduates largely found first jobs in|th4^period 1974-1976- and current 
jobs during t^e. years 1976-1^78, There is a tendency for women to enter 
the l^bor market earlier than men, especially with respect to beginning 
the first full-time job. . 

The number of full-time jobs our respondents haVe had is a function 
of years in the labor force, with' Individuals having no post-secondary 
education showing a greater number of full-time jobs than other groups* 
Still, from 60%-70% of our respondents reported only one or two full- 
time jobs. The high proportion Of men and womeQ who are ui^versity 
graduates and who have not worked reflects the fact that the majority of 
this group id still enrolled in university, graduate, or professional 
schools . 

Geogr<^phicajf Mobility 

Finding 1,522 members of the original sample enabled us to study 
the geographical mobility patterns of this group. We were able to 
compare the original residence, as determined* by the high school of 
attendance in 1972-73, with the present residence location. Table 1-8 
portrays the patterns of movement by stratum, or regio|i. 

Over 300 places in Ontario were codep as present residences of our 
respondents in Phase We also coded whether respondents living in 

the Maritime Provm^s, Quebec, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbik, 
the Northwest Territories, the United States, or in another country. 
The most difficult problem, However, was to determine whether 
respondents werf "stayers" or '^movers.** For Stratum 1 (labeled "big 
city"), which originally contained al\ the high schools in. Metro 
Toronto, we counted as "stayers" all persons still living in Metro 
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Toronto at the time of PXase IV, or living in "surtounding suburbs su<th 
as Ajax, Bramalea, Maple, Mississauga, Richmond Hill, Streetsville, and 
Whitby. (These latter suburbs were not originally in Stratum 1). 
However, persons living in Aurora, Brampton, Beeton, Newmarket, Oshawa, 
or Tottenham, or in other places away from Metro Toronto, were defined 
as movers. Similar decisions regarding^movers and s^tayers were made for 
Stratum 2 (nirger cities") , which priginally contained high schools in 
such places as Sudbury, Windsor, London, Kitctiener, Hamilton, and 
Ottawa; and for Stratum 3 ("smaller cities"), which originally included 
high schools in such places 'as Sault Ste. ^arie. North Bay, the Niagara 
region, and the Suburban areas around Metro Toronto such as Burlington, 
OakviUe, Mississauga, Richmond Hill, and Pickering. Finally, for 
Stratum 4 ("towns and rural areas") ,<hich originally included high 
schools in such places as. Blind River, West Lome, Owen Sound, Sydenham, 
Pictfin, and elsewhere, we defined stayers as living in towns up to 30. 
miles from the original high schooL location. We did tbis because these 
high schools usually drew students from surrounding areas and, wi4^ good 
roads, a collection of nearby small towns today /is an ana-logue to the 
suburbs around a metropolitan area. |Thus, students who originally 
attended Iroquoi^ Falls Secondary School were defined as stayers if they 
now reside in Matheson, Ramore, South Porcupine, or timrains, Similarly, 
students who attended Plantagenet Secondary School were defined as 
stayers 1^ they now live in Alfred, Clarence Creek, Curran, Lefaivre, 
Rockland, Wendover, or St. Isodore de Prescott. 

As Table 1.8 shj/s, three-quarters of the individuals in our^HnJlJ 
are not geographically mobile; that is, they have not moved, a great 
distance from their original , place of high school attendance. Movers 
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iacvease ais one goes from '^blg city^^ to '^to^s and rural areas, with 
women being slightly more frequent movers than mejd. V^at i^^ 
the contrast in moving pat^terns between men and ^wpmen in Stratum 4..^ 
While 71.6% of men in the rural areas have remained , only 56.2%- of the 
women have done so* This fin4ing of basic geographical immobility for ^ 
both men and women, with the exception of ''towns and rural area'^ women 
(who frequently move, away from where they were raised), will help us 
understand data on occupational achievement, presented in Chaptej $lx* 

It should be noted that 6nly 3.7% of our Phase IV respondents have 
moved .out of province. The prairie provinces are the 'bos t frequent 
out-of-province location, followed by British Columbia, Quebec, and the | 
Maritimes; only ^0.6% of our sample have moved to the United States. 

'• / ■ . 
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FOOTNOTES ^ " 




1. The modest study of an Ontario town by Oswald Hall and Bruce 
MacFarlane in 1961 is an exception; it is entitled Transition ^ from 
School to Work (Ottawa; The Queen's Printer, 1965, Cat. No. L2-23/10) 
In Educational System^ and the Labour Market (Toronto: Longman, 1974) 
Edward Harvey states: **&trictly speaking,, there are no Canadian studi 
that qualify a^ longitudinal analyses of linkages between educationa^ 
system and the labour market" (p. 70); his own research reported in 
volume is referred to a» "historical cohort anlysls" . As of thi 
writing, the authors are aware of a follow-up of Ontario high school 
students firsit surveyed by Marion Porter, Jdhn Porter and Bernard R. 
Blishen, the findings of the original studybeing reported in Does Money 
Matter ? Prospects for Higher Education in Ontario (Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1979) ; this follow-up study is still in manuscript 
form. A longitudinal suirvey of youth is also being conducted currently 
in Quebec at Laval University under the title "L-enque te sur les 
Aspira talons Scolaires et les Orientations Professionnelles des 
Etudia^ts," directed by Pierre W* B^langer and Guy Rocher. The 
longitudinal study of youth in the Riverdale district of Toronto by 
Stewart Crysdale, "Aspirations and Expectations of High School Youth: 
An Action-Research Project in a Workers' Are^," International Journal of 
Comparative Sociology , Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-2 (January, 1975), pp. 19-36. 
Proff Crysdale has recently submitted a repdrt on hj.s follow-up study of 
Rivetdale respondents to the Ontario Ministry of Education. 
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2. As rtported in P. Anisef, The; Critical Juncture : Realizatio n of 
the Educational and Career Intentions of^Gradi;iF§Uide^^ in OntariT. 
Toronto: Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities , 1975 ,1 .~W. 

3.. As reported in P. Anisef, The Critical Juncture : Prelimin ary 
Survejr. Toronto: Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 1973. 



fkRU. 1.1: MARITAL STATUS BY SEX, 1979 * 



Marital Status 


M^n 

(%)^ 

— — < i 


1 • 

Sex ' 
Women 

(%) , 


• Total 


Sitogle 


53.8 


40.3 


*46.8 


Engaged 


, * : 8.2 


6.5 


"7.3 


Living with partner 


4.3 

• 


4\ ■ 


4.3> 


Married 


3.0 ' 


46.0 \ 


39.8 


Separated • 


0.6 




\ 1.3 


Divorced 


> 0.1 


0.7 


0.4 


Widowed 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


TOTAL (N) . 


722 


790 


1,512 


Significance (p) 
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( TABLE 1.2: EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT BY 'sEX, 1979 



S Sex 

T , , T,/ • ^^"^ • Women Total 

Level of Education t («^) («^) ^o^^ 



r r ■ — 

\ 

if 

Presently enrolled in graduate 
1 or professional school 


7.3 


"5.7 




6.4 


* 

Graduated university 


21.4 


> 

19.5 




20.4 


Attended university but did 
not graduate 


7.4 


4.7 




6.0 


Graduated: from CAAT 


12.5 


20.1 




16.5 


^ Attended CAAT but did not 
graduate* 


6.9 ' 


' 5.1 




6.0^ 


university graduate and some 
C/^T experience 


1.7 


1.1 




1.4 


university graduate and graduated 
from CAAT .' 


0.9 


2.9 




2.0 


Graduated CAAT and somb 
university experience 


2.3 


2.7 




2.5^ 


Some university and some CAAT 
experience 


2.8 


2.6 




2.7 


No post-seconda|:y experience 


36.8 


35.6 




36.2 


TOTAL. (N) 


727 


1 795 ' 




1,522 


Significance (p)' 
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TABLE 1.3: ALTEimATIVE FORMS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AND liims OF EDUCATIONAL AJTAIMNT BY SEX^ 

. • Percentage of Particiipation Ify Level of Educational Achievement, 1979 

^ CAAT Diploma/. Some University ^ 

Alternate University Degree Certificate and/or Some CAAT 'No Post-Secondary Total All Groups 

Forms of Men Women Total Meq, Women Total Men Women Total Men Womeij Total Men Women Tptal 

Public Education (%) (%) . (%) (%) (%) (%j (%) ' (%) (%) . (%) f (%) (%) {%) (%) 



Private r 
vocational schools 






2.0 


< 

3.2 


2.2 


2.^ 


5.0 


1 ^'^ 


4.0 


3.3 


4.3 


3.8 


3.6 - 


3.1 


3.1 


Adult training 


2.0 


5.9^ 


4:0 


14.0 


13.0 


13.4 


5.7 


.7.6 


6.5 


14.4 


8.8 


11.5 


9.0 


8.7 


t 

8.9 


Apprenticeship 


2.8 


2.'1 


2.5 


14.9 


1.5 


6.5 


9;7 


0.0 


5.4 


22.7' 


1.4, 


11.7 


13.1 


• 

1.5 


7.0 


Short cour;ses 


18.9 


28.7 


23.9 


34.3 


38.8 


37.1 


31.1 


42.1 


35.9 


26.8 


43.7 


35.5 


26.2 


38.0 


32.4 


V 

TOTAl* (N) \ 


227 


?32 


459 


108 

• 


181 


289 


125 


99 


224 


2d7 


283 


550 


° 727 


.795 


1,522 



Not^N Each row of the table represent* a res{$onse to a different question and thus, column percentages should 
not be totalled. The table should \>e read as follows: for example, of all men .with university degrees (N = 227), 
18.9% have tikert a short course since leaving high school. Based 6n item A. 9a in the qu^ionnaire. 

* - Includes all' persons l^Pgraduate or professional schools, all persons with a university degree and a CAAT 
-y diploma/^certificate, and all fersonS with a university degree and some CAAT experience. ' () 

^ - Includes all persons ^with a CAAT di^oma/certificate and some university experience. 
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'^''^^ RELATING EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIpMAL EXPECTATIQMS iH m 



Expectationi 
Spring 1973 



Work Full -Time 
Hen Wonen 



Attend 
Univcraity 
Men Women 



Attend CAAT> 
Men Wofqen 



ParijfTtme 
Men Womei^^ 



^^Itternative 
Activitiea 
Meci Women 



Totals, 

I'ldrcenta^c , 
; 1973 
Expectations 
Men W<)ilen 



Work 
firli-tlme 



N 

' X 

Attend ^"^ 
univeraity 



GU 


0 


K) 


GU 


1 


0 


GU 


SU ' 


1 


, 1 


SU 


1 


0 


SU 


GC 


3 


7 


GC 


0 


0 


GC 


SC 


3 




SC 


0 


0 


SC 


HS 


86 


96 


HS 


0 


1 


HS 



(201) 
16.96%, Cell 1 



(3) 

0.25%, Cell 



GU 




5 


SU 


3 


3 


GC 


I 


2 


SC 


2 


1 


HS 


19 


11 



N 
X 



> (51) 
^.30%, Cell 6 



GU U7 
SU 23 
GIL. 9 . 
SC 0 
HS 0 

(350) 
29. Cell 



26 
3 
0 
1 



(7) 

0.59%, Cell 3 



GU 
SU 
, GC 
. SG 

HS 



(0 



0 ,,GU 
0 SU 
6 GC 
0 .SC 
2 HS, 



0 
3 
1 

13 



. (25) 



1 

16 
1 

' 0 



(35) 
2. 95%, Cell 8 



0.3A%,Cell A 2. 11%, Cell 5 

2 r 

2 -0 

3 3v 



00 0.9 0.0 
SU 1.8 0.8 
GC A. 5 7.7 
6C 4.5 3.8 
HS 88i.2 87.7 
(110)(130) 



SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 




0 
2 
0 
0 
2 



(5) 



1 GU 
SU 
0 GC 

S I' 



'(27) 



Attend 
CAAT 



GU 


1 


0 


GU 


5 


19 


SU 


3 


2 


SU 


5 


5 


GC 


2 


12 


GC 


0 


I 


SC 


7 




SC 


0 


0 


HS 


13 


29 


Hfe 


0 


0 



0.42%, Cell 9 ''•2.26%-, Cell 10 



SU 12.6 13.0 
QC: 9.2 10.9 
?3C 2.9 1.7 

.vHS 10.5 6:5 

(23fl)(230) 



N 
% 



SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 



(73) 
6.16%, Cell 11 



5 
0 
28 
7 
0 



(35) 
2.95%Cell 12 



3 
5 
60 
7 
3 

(118) 
9.96%Cell 13 



GU 0 



SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 



(7) 



0 GU 1 

3 

3 
2 



0 SU 

2 GC 

3 8(5. 
0 HS- 



3 
1 

5 



(AO) 



Part-time 
study 



N 
% 

Alternat j ve 
acfivitles 



H 
% 

fotala , 
percentages, 
fall 1974 
activity 

N 



GRAND TOTAL 



GU 
SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 



1 
1 
1 
1 

ro 



GU 
SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 



0.59%Cell lA 3.8% Cell 15 



(29) 
2A5%, Cell 16 



2 GU 

0 SU 

1 GC 
0 SC 
0 HS 



(11) 
0.93%Cell 17 



GU 
SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 



0 

.4? 



(3) 

0.25%Cell 18 



0 
0 
0 

0 0 
0 1 
(I) 

0.08%Cell 19 



GU 
SU 
GC 
SG 
HS 



GU 13.2 13.7 
SU 12.1 7.1 
GC 38.5 A8.9 
SC 18.7 9.9 
HS 17.6 20.3 
(91)1(182) 



0 16.7 




(7) 

0.59%Cell 20 



17 A. 2 
.1 12.5 
SC 11.1 A. 2 
HS 37.0 62.5 
(27) (2A) 



GU 


5 


1 


SU 


2 


2 


GC 


7 


.5 


SC 


2 


0 


HS 


A3 


17 




(8A) 


7.09%, 


Cell 


21 


G U ~5. 


6 3. 


2" 


SU A. 


5 A. 


2 


GC 6. 


B 12. 


5 


SC 7 . 


2 A. 


6 


HS 76. 


6 75. 


5 



GU 
SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 



13 
6 
2 
0 
0 

(36) 
3.0A%Cell 22 



11 GU 

3 SU 

1 GC 

0 SC 

0 HS 



1 



1 
0 
6 
0 
0 



GU 
SU 
GC 
SC 
HS 



(222) (216) 



GU79. 1 80.5 
SU15.9 15.8 
GC 5.0 2.8 
SC 0.0 0.0 
HS 0.0 0.0 
(220)(215) 



GU 10.3 
SU 0.0 
GC 63. ^ 
SC 22.1 
HS A. A 



(lA) 
18%Cell 23 

5.5 
76.1 
7.3 
A. 6 



9 

0 

1 
1 

(3) 

0.25%Cell 2A 



GU 0\ 2 .GU 19.8 28. 1 

SU^ 0 V ' 0 SU 8.3 8.8 

GC 1 ;.0 roc 15.6 21.1 

SC 0 0 SC A. 2 0.0 

HS 6 7 HS 52. 1 A2.I 

(16) (96) (57) 
1.35%Cell 25 



(68)(109) 



GU 0.0 20.0 
SU20.0 0.0 
GC20.0 2Q.0 
SC 0.0 30.0 
HS60.0 30.0 
(10) (10) 



GU 9,5\16.A 
sun. 9 l.A 
GC21.A 26.8 
sen. 9 9.6 
HSA5.2 A3. 8 
\\^2) (73) 



GU"3A,9 32.3 
SU 9.3 8.0 
GC 1A.2 22.3 
SC 6. A A. 8 
HS 35.2 32.6 
^ (562)(623) 



(1185) 



!h K i^J^.A ! ""^^•""^'"^ » »how the educaUonal attainment of our Phase IV reapondenta to 1979 

IJh ^iPu graduate, uhiveraity, (SU) «ome university, (GC) graduate CAAT, (SC) rtolne CAAT,' 

anu CHS) to high school only, and theae terms are more fully defined in the' text Accompanying thla table. 

I/. ^ 
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TABtR 1,5: THE TIMING OF POST-SECOMDARY EDUCATION: YKAW OF EDUCATION, YEAR OF START, PART-TIME STATU8» STOPPING Oin*, 
AND ORDER OF INSTITUTIONS BY LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT, 1979 

L«vel of 
Educational 

AchleveMat ^ Student "^Out "\Jni7. ""cAAT Total 

(X) (N) 

100^ 



1979 



LcDgth of Education 


in Yean 


Year of Start 




























Ever 




Started 
















NK* 


Part- ^ 


Ever 


CAAT 


2 3 4 5 


6 


1973 1974 


1975 y76 


1977 


1978 


Tlse 


Stopped 


Before 


(X) (X) (X) (X) 












Student 


Out 


Uaiv. 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) (X) 


(X) (X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


' - 3.0 17.0 69.0 


11.0 




13.0 83.0 


3.0 1.0 




■ 




11.0 


8.0 




















0 




• 


2.2 19.4 53.8 22.9 






/ . U 5 J . 1 


B .O 1.0 






0.3 


14.6 


4.8 




> 29.7 16.5 23.1 8.8 






9.9 56.0 


19.8 4.4 


5.5 


4.4 




24.2 


17.6 




il.2 23.2 5.1 1.6 


1.2 




39 .'O 42.1 


iK8. 3.1 


1»6 


1.6 


0.8 


14.2 


7.1 




19.6 5.4 2.2 l.L 


0.0 


2.2 


46.7 21.7 


13.0 4.3 


5.4 


6.5 


2.2 


13.0 


4.3 





Graduate 
profeiBiODal 
■chool 

Univeriity - 2.2 19.4 53.8 22.9 0.6 >.0 7.0 83.1 8.6 1.0 - - 0.3 14.6 4.8 3l4 

degree 



91 

254 

92 



no degree 

CAAT 
diploaa/ 

certificate 

CAAT no 
diploma/ 
certificate 

University - • 4.5 36.4 45.5 13.6 0.0 36.4 63.6 31.8 27 3 18 2 63 6^ 22 

degree end « . * 

lose CAAT ' % ^ 

Univertity - 6^4 6.4 35.5 32.3 19.4 0.0 29.0 61.3 9.7 - - - - 9.7 9.7 51.6 41.9^ 31 

degree end * y * 

CAAT diploM/ 
certificate 

CAAT diplow/ 2.5 22.5 30.0 30.0 12.5 - 2.5 27.5 62.5 5.0 2.5 - - 2.5 37.5 42.5 40.0 SfcS* 40 

certificate 

and a one ' ^ ^ 

unlveriity 

• f 

Some 2.5:^.5 20.0 20.0 22.5 2.5 0.0 32.5 42.5 12.5 5.0 7.5 - - 37.5 25.0 22.5 77.5 * 40 

unlveriaity | - ^ ^ 

/ and aoae ■ , 

CAAT 



*NK - Not known. 

^ - Include lO.OX witb CAAT experience alio. 



\ V 



> In Ifl 2X of the ciiea, the ocderJof CAAT and unlveriity experience li not known. 

- In 6.4X of the caiea, the order df CAAT and unlveriity experience la not known. 

- In 2.5% p{ the ceaet, the' order of .CAAT and unlveriity experience ii not known. 



e 



TABLE 1.6: "BO'/OJCE STATOS AJD SnpENT STATUS OF PHASE IV RESPONDENTS 
BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS , SPRING 1979. 

A. LABOR FORCE STATUS ' 



Status 



/In the L^bor Force 
Employed full-time* 



Single^. 

Married 

NK 



I 



Employed part-time 

Single 
Married 

Unemployed 

\ 

Single I 
Married 

Not in the Labor-^force 
Housewife 

Full or part-time student^ 
Single 

Marfied ^ 
Other (e.g. ill, travelling) 

Single 
Married 



TOTAL 

Stgnif icanc^Cf)) 



(%) 



Males 



Sex 



45.5 
32.9 
0,7 



6.4 
1.5 



2.6 

1-1 V- 



0.0 



6:8 
1.4 



0.8 
0.1 



(%) 



90.7 
79.1 



7.9 



3.7 



9.1 
0.0 
8.2 



0.9 



729 



Females 
(%) ' i%) 



35.0 
29.0 
0.6 



5.8 
5.1 



2.8 
^.8 



11 . 2 



.'5.4 

-4-.8 



0.5 
0.1 



81.0 
64.6 



10.9 



5.5 



19.0 
11.2 
• 7.2- 



0.6 



797 
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TA3LE 1.6 (cont'd) 
B. STUDENT STATUS 

Status 



/ 



Sex. 

Males '-' Females 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 



Full-tine student 

Sinsle 
Harried 

Part-tlM student 



Single 
Harried 

Full-ti\e s 



tudent and eaployed' 



Single 

Harried 

UK* 



Part-tiae ftudent and eaployed^ 

Single 
Harried 

Part-tiae student and uneaployed 



Single 
Harried 



31.6 
6.5 



^.6 
0.0 



40.6 
5.8 
0.0 



10.3 
3.1 



1.3 

0.0 



TOTAL (N)^ 



Significance ^p) ; 

— V-4- 



38.1* 



23.3 
8.0 



0.6 



/ 



46.4 



13.5 



1.3 



0.7 
1.3 



28.7 
5.3 
0.7 



20.0 
6.7 



4.7 
0.7 



155 



31.3 



2,0 



34.7 



26.7 



5.4 



150 



b 
c 
d 
' e 
f 
8 



- 3ased on retopnses to questionnaire items A.l and C.j/and D.7; C.l was considered the 
better indicjator of employment status. 



- Also includes ihose persons employed ful|-time and part-tine. 

- Single includes 'engaged, separated,'' divorced and widowed. 
Married includes giving with companion or partner. 



.Mavltal status no^\ known. 



- Includes v,only students not working. J 

- Empl6^ed includes both full-time and part-time employment. 
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TABLE 1.7: !JJ«TING YEAR IRST AN^ CURRfeNT PULL-TIME JOBS, AlfD TOTAL NUMBER OF 
FULL-TIME JOBS BY LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAIKMENT 



Year 
or 

Number 



Univ . 
Men 

(%) 



degree 
Women 

. (X) 



1971 

1972 

1973 

19 7A 

1975 I 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 



0.0 
0.0 
2.0 
A. 3 
3.0 
7.2 
9.7 

2A.0 



0.0 
\.k 
1.6 
5.5 
2.7 
3.3 
29.7 
A2.7 
13.2 



TOTAL (N) 160 
Significance . 



161 



Level of Educational Attainment by SjbX 



CAAT 
Men 
(%) 



Year Started First Full-Time Job 



0.0 
1.9 
8.7 
15. A 
21.6 
22.9 
16.3 
10.6 
2.6 



98 



degree 
Women 

- (%) 



Some Univ. &/or CAAT 
ill Women 
(%) 



[4 



/ No Post-Secondary 
Education 
Men ■ Women 
(%) ^. (%) 
— f 



0.7 


0.0 \ 


0.0 ' 


0.0 - 


0.0 


0.9 


1,1 \ 


0.0 


3.2 * 


1.4 


7.5 


17.2 


12.0 


51.8 


56.8 


17.3 


18.9 


25.3 


28. 1 


27.2 


23. A 


20.1 


25.1 


6.0 


8.3 


28.2 


16.1 


17,5 


5.0 


2.9 


12.7 


16.9 


7.9 


' 2.3 


1.2 


5.9 


5.5 


6.3 


2.1 


.1.6 


3.5 


A. 3 


5.9 


1.5 


0.6 


171 


113 


88 


256 


264 



Year Started Current FuU-TimP Job 



1972 ^ 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


1973 


0 


.0 


0 


0 




0 


.7 


2.6 


1974 


0 


0 


0 


0 


'*\ 


5 


.7 


4.7 


1975 


0 


5 


1 


4 


10.2 


10 


3 


5.5 


1976 
1977 1 


0 


6 


2 


7 


22.4 


24 


0 


9.7 


8 


1 


17 


6 


25.3 


23 


9 


26.8 


1978 


47 


2 


53 


4 


22.5 


23 


7 


29.2 


1979 


43 


6 


. 24 


8 


14.3 


U 


8 


21.5 



TOTAL (N) 135 
Significance (p) 



131 



95 



140 



93 



0 


.0 


0' 


.8 


1.0 


3 


.3 


18 


7 


17.4 


5 


8. 


17 


6 . 


18.5 


9 


3 


10 


3 


6.2 


15 


8 


12 


7 " 


14.7 


24 


6 


12 


0 


13.4 


26. 


1 


15. 


1 


19.5 


15. 


2 


12. 


9 • 


9.1 



63 



248 



183 



ERIC 



Number of Full -Time Jobs"^ 
d ' 



None 
One 
Two 
Thrpp 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Sev?n 



31.2 
44.7 
17.0 
3.7 
3.0 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 




TOTAL (N) in 
Significance (p) 



32.2 
47.0 
13.2 
5.4 
1 .5 
0.6 
0.0 
0.0 



232 



4.8 
38.0 
32.0 
14.4 
B. 1 
2.7 
0.0 
0.0 

loi 



4.7 
40.2 
3 .3 . 1 
16.5 
3.6 
1.9 
0*0 
0.0 



181 



8.7 
31.0 
24.9 
17.8 
8.8 
8.9 
0.0 
0.0 



125 



10.3 
32.5 
33.2 
16. 7 
5.9 
1.5 
0.0 
0.0 



99 




267 



4.5 
31.3 
30.9 
16.2, 
11.8 

4.« 

0.0 

0.7 



2A3. 



d 



Ai.so UK ludrs pfrson.s in graduate or professional scliools, p|rHon.s willi a university 
degree and .1 CAAT di pk)tna/rert i j i rate and. p^rsonH. with a uniVentity deKre(-^(nd somP 

v#AA I • ^ , 

Also UHludrs peV.9onH with n CAAT diplomfl/( erli f nat^ and'some universily exivricncr. 
Number of full-time jobs held since first full-timf* Job^ inrlmliug first hiia-time job. 
N«ver worked. ' ' * ^ * "10 ^ 



/ 



TABLE 1.8: GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY FROM PLACE OF RESIDENCE WHILE ^ATTENDING 
HIGH SCHOOL TO PRESENT RESIDENCE LOCATKJN 

Stratum 

Geographical 



Towns and 



Mobility 




Big City 


Larger Cities 


Smaller 


Cities 




Rural 


Areas 


Status 


Men 


Women 


Total. 


Men Women 


Total 


Men Women 


Tot^l 


Men 


Women 


Total 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) (%) 


(») 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Stayers 


86.5 


84.2 


86.8 


76.8 74.0 


75.4 


75.3 


75.3 


74.8 


71.6 


56.2 


63.0 


Movers 


13.5 


15.8 


14.1 


23.2 25.4 


24.6 


24.7 


24.7 


24.6 


28.0 


42.6 


36.6 


Moved ^ 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


6.5 5^5 


5.9 


3.3 


3.6 


3.5 


3.5 


2.8 


3.2 


elsewhere in 
























Canada outside 






















Ontario 








i 




\\ 












TOTAL (N) 


148 


190 


340 


155 181 


338 


150 


166 


317' 


257 


249 

9 


500 



These subcategories of movers are included in the main category of movers above. 



GHAPTEH TWO ♦ 
METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE SURVEY* 



In this chapter, we shall explain some of the methodological 
considerations underlying the quantitative analysis in this report. 
Appendix A contains detailed description of the survey procedures.^ Our 
primary objective will be to examine the extent to which our follow-up 
sample of Phase IV respondents allows us to generalize the target 
population of Grade 12 students ^n 1973.^ The chapter consists of 
several subsections . We first compare persons who responded to the 
Phase IV follow-up with those who did not, using Phase^ I as the basis of 
reference. Secondly, we compare persons who responded to the Phase IV 
mailed questionnaire with those who did not, but were subsequently 
contacted by telephone. This comparison is important because several 
questions were omitted or slightly altered for , the telephone 
respondents. We then examine the representativeness of our sample, once 
statistical procedures have been .applied that serve to correct, at least 
partly, for nonresponse. Finally, we present a consideration of the 
Weighting procedures used in this report. ^ The reader primarily 
interested in how well our sample allows us to generalize to the tgr'get 
population should refer to the section on representativeness (p. 47). 

A (!:0MPARI30N OF PHASE IV RESPONDENTS AND NONRESPONDENTS . ^ 



A total of 1,522 persons completed Phase IV of oWr research 
"program, comprising 60% of the Phase I (original questionnaire) sample, 



*Thi8 chapter was prepareij by Normah R. Okihiro 



One question constantly raised in survey research concerns the extent to 
which nonrespondents differ from respondents. One consideration is that 
nonrespondents were more isolated or more geographically mobile, since 
the correct addresses of over half of the nonrespondents could not be 
retrieved. Another possibility is that nonrespondents who did receive 
questionnaires chose not to participate. The panel design of our survey 
allows us to examine this question through a. direct .comparison of Phase 
IV respondents and nonrespondents, with reference to their responses to 
Phase I questions. * 

Table 2.1 compares the distribution along selected sociodemographic 
^variables of our 1,522 (unweighted) respondents to the 1,033 persons who 
did not respond to Phase IV, but were included in the original survey. 
The two groups do not differ signif icanyfy on the variables of sex or 
religion. Researchers using similar designs have tended to find higner 
completion rates among persons of higher social-class background. Only 

o \ 

a marginally important difference is revealed with regard to SES, when 
Phase IV respondents and nonrespondents are compared. 

Phase IV respondents teilded to denote their ethnic identity as 
^•Canadian*' more ^often^^ than nonrespondents, but the difference , though 
statistically significant (owing to the large number of cases), is just 
4%. Substantively as well as statistically significant differences were 
found, however, when strata and hi'gh schqol grades were examined. 
Proportionally more respondents than nonrespondents were from rural 
areas (Stratum 4) and proportionally fewer from the Metropolitan Toronto 
area. One can speculate th^t it is easier to locate individuals in 
rural communities than in larger, more impersonal centers like Toronto, 



Perhaps the most important and interesting difference in Table 2.1 
is that 44% of the responddnts had self- reported high school grades of B 
or higher, almost 10% more than nonrespondents . Several other 
educationally relevant differences are found in Table 2.2.' 

Table 2.2 is similar to Table 2.1, except that Phase IV respondents 

i ■ ■ ■ • ■ , - f 

and nonrtfspondents are compared on variables that have been measuted on 

interval-level scales, and the T-test statistic was used to examine 
differences in the mean scores of ttl^ two groups. The crucial column is 
the two-tail probability associated with the mean difference. The 
average score for Phase IV respondents is not significantly different 
from that for nonrespondents along family educational encouragement 
(FAMENCl), non-family educational encouragement (NFMENCl), or level of 
occupational expectation (VAR097) in 1973, expressed as a Blishen score. 

Important differences emerge, however, in terms of educational 
plans for fall of 1974 (LEE) and s6lf-con|;ept of ability relative to 
classmates (FSCAl), which tended to be higher foe respondents than 
nonrespondents. We saw* in Table 1.1 that respondents tended to have 
higher mark^ in high school than nonrespondents. Their educational 
plans were also more oriented towards higher levels of education, and 
their academic self-image, relative to their . classmates ,» tended to b^ 
higher than nonrespondents. .Their concept of ability Wo /do post- 
secondary work, in contrast to nonrespondentsi^ was statistically 
insignificant. ^ Similarly, respondents had marginally higher job aspira- 
tions, but their reality-grounded job expectations yere no different 
from nonrespondents. 

»». 

Respondents tend to be disproportionately , drawn from among those 
whose high school academic experiences were positive, in the objective 
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sense of marks aad in the social-psychological sense of positive self- 
concepts of ability with res^)ect to peers. This seems to result in more 
ambitious post-secondary plans. However^ the social-psychological 
differences do not extend to confidence in the ability to do post- 
secondary work Or to the anticipated level of job prbstige. 



A COMPARISON OF PHASE IV RESPONDENTS BY MODE OF RESPONSE 

Collection of data for Phase IV involved the use of mailed 
questionnaires and telephone interviews for those who did not respond to 
the mailed instrument. This resulted in 1,068 nulled completions and 
454 telephone completions, comprising the 1,522 total respondents. 
(Complete details of the results of address- tracing procedures by school 
region and strata are given in Appendix A; subsections G, H, and I.) In 
this section, we examine differences between the two groups on many dif- 
ferent variables- These differences are important because , owing to' 
budgetary and methodological constraints (^-g. , re^ondent fatigue on 
the telephone) a number of qiiestions were omitted from the telephone 
interviews; in some cases/ the range of closed-end responses to a given 
question was smaller. Care should be taken in generalizing results of 
the Phase IV sample to the target population, when mailed questionnaire 
respondents were the sole source of information. * In this regard, the 
research team carefully screened the phone interview schedule, with a 
view to retaining the most importan||^ items identical in form to those of 
the mailed questionnaire. Questions omitted from telephone interviews 
included: A.3, A.4, B.12, B.13, B.16, '6/17, B. 21, C.9 through C.12, 

/ ^ ■ .1 



D.4, D.5, and D.6. Questions with restricted response ranges in 
telephone interviews included; A.6, B.18, C.7, and.D.l. 

Table 2.3 compare^ mail* and phone respondents in Phase IV along 
selected spciodemographic , and occupation- and education-related 
variables. Though no differences were found in the distribution of each 
group with respect to SES, strata, ethnic self-identification, or 
marital status, some differences were found on sex, religion, and high, 
school grades. T^ose who responded to the back-^up telephone interviews 
were proportionally more likely to be male, Roman Catholic, and to have 
had lower grades^in high school than respondents who sent back mailed 
questionnaires. Ip terms of educational and occupational achievement 

variables, the differences between telephone and mail respondents a-re 

« .... . s 

even more striking. 'The telephone mode seems to pick up respondents who 

are^ more likely'to be employed full-time and less likely to be students 
or to have successfully, 'completed a university or CAATS program. For 
those currently working", telephone respondents tend to haye lower job 
prestige, but essentially the same pay range, as mail respondents; 
however, a large proportion of telephone respondents feel that their job 
is highly challenging. . ' ^ ' ' 

Table 2.4 continues the comparison of mail versus phone respondents 
with regard to interval-level variables using T- tests. The group* means 
associated with the variables of encouragement for further education 
TCom family and nonfamily^ sources are not significantly different. 
Neither are they di^erent for the type of activity the current job 
requires . However, telephone respondents tended tq have depressed 
^s^ducational plans and lower levels of academic self-concept, both in 
terrtv9 of ability to do post-secondary school work and rjplation to jpeets. 



Their occupational aspirations and expectations were marginally lower, 
on -the average, than the mail respondents. * 

The pattern that emerges from our data analysis supports the use of 
telephone interviews as a good follow-up procedure. The use of mailed 
questionnaires alone would have resulted in a smaller sample, one which 
would have been much more biased than our actual sample. The inclusion 
of the edjacationally and, perhaps occupatidhially, disadvantaged group of 
telephone respondents greatly increases the likelihood that patterns 
described '^in this report accurately reflect what is going on in the 
target population. 

RESTRICTED RESPONSE RANGES FOR TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 

Questions A. 6, B.18, C.7, and D.l are closed-ended questions which 
were cons^tructed with fewer Response options for telephone respondents. 
In particular, 3-point scales were used in the telephone schedule, but 
5*point scales for the mailed interviews. For example, the range of 
responses for questioi> A. 6 was: 

Category Code * Mail Telephone 

1 Very useful Very useful 

2 Frequently useful 

3 Occasionally useful Occasionally useful 

4 Rarely useful 

5 Never useful Never useful 

To minimize the difference in questionnaire design without severe 
loss of data, th^e ways of reorganizing the data were examined. One 
method involved recoding mailed responses so that ^'frequently useful^^ 
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, and .•• rarely useful" were recoded'as "very useful" and "never useful," 

■ , ' • * /' ■ ' ■ . • t ■ . 

/ • ' 

respectively. A second approach involved recoding the mailed responses 

^- 80 that "frequently," "occasionally," and "rarely" were recoded as*' 

^ „ • * 

"accasionally useful." Examination of the response distribution aloJMij^ 

each recede by ^jyode of r'esponse riesulted in-tnore similarity when.^Wf 

mocterate responses were r^icoded as extremes, .'A third possible solution- 
, c . . ' • ■ 

^ . was to lem^e the recodijig untouched.'' This would" re^UU in telephone 

.. • ' ^ * 

responses of "frequently" or "rarely" being considered extremes -("very" 

"t^ver/' respectively). Th\s ♦ solution wa« preferable, since the .-t 
number of telephone respondients was smaller than the nmober of mail 
^esj^nderitslwe would^ iiave to ipcode in solutj uriu one and two. Thus, the 
^ third soluti^oa was implemented. ^ * ^ 

REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE SAMPLE . 

f ' • < ii 

■ ■ * ( ' 4 ' 

. ■ ^. 

■ • ■ ' ; ■ • » • 

From the original gro;up of 2,555, a total, of l^y/Z (about 60%) 

responded to Phase IV. How representative of our target population, of 

1973 Grade 12 students ar^ these 1,522 persons? Perhaps a "Pedir 4^ Of 

. posing the problem is:L can the 1,522 Wspi5?idents be used to^/v^de 

accurate estimates- of*populatiQn pqtameter8? This is! impoAant , because 

; J 3^. Py^^^'^^ce we d» not use the .1 ,522 respondents 'ks a simple rai?ftom 

'Z'::;^ • saniipl^. ^Instead, we. follow the cpmplictted. procedure fdescribed in * ^' 

detail in 'Appendix A) whereby each berson is asdiLgned a number or weight 

- . ■'• " • ' • ' . I J ' ■ -. . , ■ ' , 

.;. 1^^^^^ .varies from PSD' j[ Primary Sampling Unit) \o PSO (rpUghXy, school tt)* 

' • ■ . • " ■ ' '■■ ' ■■ ^ ■ , ... . . \ 

y " ^ * V „ ^ Thus, instead of each person in the sample represe'ntinc *a' 

^ \ • • , constanvynumber of ^ygj^le in ..the population,' as i,n' simple rajnid<)m 

^ . . ^ ' samiVIing, each, respondent ^in Phase • IV Vas. assigned a wglght whiVh took «> 

- ' -.1 •• • • . . • • - 

;.. ■ :• ■ \^ . . / . 

•ERIC • . ^ . ^ • 0 ) \ • 



<4nto account (weiglitable) nonresponse 'in his particulaif PSU. For 
example, had the^ rate of reagonse' to Phase IV in PSU A b^een on^-half, 
and had every person in PSU B responded* each respondent in PSD A would 
have been assigned a weight twice that of B. ' . 

Using this procedure, we can arrive at .estimates of the population 
paralmeters which Have the advantage of correcting for differences in 
response rates by PSU. For exampAe, if\suy in lower 3.ES areas tend to ^ 
have lower follow-up completion rates, one can correct for this by 
'assigning larger weights to those who di^reapond in these PSUs (i^e., 
each individual represents more people in the population, making up for 
his missing classmates). Unfortunately, while this proceduffe corrects 
fqr PSU differentials, it assumes that respondents within a PSU are 
similar to their classmates who, do ^t respond." The population 
parameters presented in this section/are derived from the corrections 
described above, with the attendant advantages and disadvantages. 

Six variables were emplqy^d in checking saihple representativeness. 
Three were Considered, germane to t\ie gc^neral objectives ^of the study: 

her family income in 1973', and the 
occupational; prestigje of'yhis or fier father.^ The other three were 
selectedVbecauseVsigiiificant differences'* in unweighted (uncorrected) 



scores were found between, those who -completed Phasp IV and those who did 

not. Thus, the variables indicate the effectiveness of tUe correction' 

^ ' • - ' ■/ 

schome. Using procedures for estimatiiig population proportions and the 

formuiar for estimating t^e appropr*iate variances, -we arrived" at 

* * ♦'.>'. <■ 

population rsl imates and their associated confidence intervals. In thiis 

regard, the half sample, wejghts wpre employed, and a .special computer 



k 4 ' 

*ografo was consj^ructed to carry out the calculations. Figures for 
Phase I and Phase IV ar^risented. / 

In examining Table 2;5, ^it is important to keep in mind th^t the 
formulae used here are based on rough but unbiased estimates of 
variances of each proportion. Thes* estimates were derived liy^_ dividing 
the sample into two roiighl^ equal subsamples in 6ach stratuift. Perhaps 
the best way to interpret such figures is to compare the given 

r 

proportions in each phase for similarities or marked differences, f 

One, systematic way of ' accomplishing, this is to se^ whether the 
Phase IV proportion falls within the .95 confidence interval estinitted 
for th^ Phase I sample. Four of 26 Philise iy proportions are outside 

these limits: the proportion of lhales; the proportion of^females; the 

J ■- ' - 

per cent ag^with unfversity plans in 197A; and the percentage who did not 
know their educational plans in 197A.' In all cases, however, 'the. Phase 
IV percentrages were withiji .5% of the refevant upper or lower confidence 
Umit. The high school grdde proportions and the proportion of .those 

' \ 

With lowest self -concept of ability with respect to peers approach the 
•95 confidence limits. • \ * » 

Given the methods of calculating* the confid6Ace limits and 
analyzing .the results; one conclusion is that our corrected sample 
slightly overrj^resents females, and university aspirants, and under- 
represents males and pet/^l^ who did not knov their educational plans in 
19/A. In Vneral ,, there is a slight tendency^ to overrepresent tlg^e who 
have had positive academic experiences. " , ' 



WEIGHTING PftDCEDURES USED IN TH I ^PORTt ^ - \A 

'\n previous reports, the weighting procedure used gave estimates. of 
J:he luifliber of Grade 12 students that could be expected in each category. 
The total estimated N was approximately 106,000. This procedure removes 
the sJtc^p'Qf changing from sample proportions to approxftnate population 
numbers, ijowever, when a statistical analysis of trends is important, 
the procedure, yields Ns which ma^ any statistic dependent on N (such as 
chi-square) uhinf ormifetive . On the other hand, using the 1 ,522 \persons 
who responded to Phase ^IV asif a simple random sample yiejlds incorrect- . 
popi^ation estimates, due to the failurCito correct for. nonre&poAse^ In 
order to circumvent these ^problems , we employed a simple transfomation 
of popiifation weights which yields population estimates and reduces. the 
N to 1;, 522. for the Phase IV sampler This allows us to assess .the 
significance of/trends in the data, on the assumption that our design 
yields an N which is equivalent to a simple random sample of 1,522, or a 
correx;t|||4^roportion thereof . • ^ 

■ i;; , . ' . 

i 

FOOTNOTES 



K The target population did not inclu^e--«^dents from high schools 
^supported by separate school . boards , buf did include students from 
I>rivate schools, . 

2. These variables Were employed in a previous report to checK the 
representativeness of the Phape ILI sample* * • 



TABI^e 2.1: COhffARISON OF (UNWEIGHTED)' PHASE IV RESPONDENTS AND NONJESPONDENTS 
ALpI SELECTED .SOCIO-DEMOGllAPHIC VARIABUPS f 



Variable 



Respondents 
(%) 



Nonrespondents 

i%L 



2 Corrected 
X Significance 



Sex 



Hlile 

JP^male 

N 



48.0 
52.0 
1522 



50.4 
49.6 
1033 



.2354 



SES 



1 Lowest 

2 0 

3 

4 Highest 
N 

S^rat^ 

1 Urban 

2 

3 

4 Rural 
N 



High School Grades 

B (70jt) or higher 

Lower,' 

N , 

Religion 



27.2 
24.4 
22.7 
25.6 
1455 



18.3 
22.3 
24.5 
35.0 
1522 



44.4-- 
55.8 
1494 I 



28.2 
.28.3 
21.6 
21.8 
-957 



24.9 
21.6 
23.7 
29 .-6 
1035 



3^».6 

65.4- 

1006 



.0603 



.0004 



.00t)0 



Protestant 

Roman Catholic 

Jewish 

No religion 

Other 

N 



54.9 
30.9 
1.1 
8.2 
4.9 
1507 



50. 0 
35.2 
1.1 
8.8 
• 4.9 
1021 



.1742 



Ethnic Self-Itfentification 



Canadian 
.Other 
N 



■ / 



83.3 
16.7 
1506 



79.0 
21.0 
1010 



.0071 



fABLE 2.2: COMPARISON OF pJlASE IV RESPOKDENTS AKD NONRESPONDENTS ALONG SELECTED 
j' INTERVAL- LEVEL VARIABLES USING THE T-TEST STATISTIC. 



V 



Variable 



Respondent Nonresp , 
Mean Mean 



Family educational 
encouragement score 
(FAMENCl) 



-.02A6 



•,0591 



Variance Difference 
/) Two- tail 

^ probability 



1.01 



.Mean Dif ferenct* 
r *d.f. Tv^-tail 
jlCbilit. 



pro I 



,804 .85 2553 



.395 



Non family educational .0108 
encouragement score 
(NFr^pNCl)^ 



.0303 



Educational 'plans 

for fall 1974 
' (LF.E) 



2.1472 2.0113 



Self-concept of -.003iO 
ability to do post- 
secondary work 
(USCAl) 

Self-concept of .0042 
ability Relative 
to classmates 
(FSCAl ) 

f 

Bllshen score of 55.59 
occupational- 
aspiration in 1973 
(VAR095) 

Blishen score of 51.59 
occupational 
expectation in 1973 
(VAR097) 



-.0129 



1.05 



1.02 



1.01 



-.0161 1,08 



5A.39 1.02 



51.12 l.Oft 



■^4 



.357 1.01 2553 



.806 3.62 2027 



.920 1.70 25A9 



.799 2.00 2310 



.365 .72 2082 



.313 



.0000 



191 3.51 25A9 .0000 




.0A6 



.472 



a ' W 

J The F statistic and its associated probabiTity measure statistical differences 
•in variances between the two groups. 

Since in no case are the variances significantly different, the T-test is 



based on pooled varianccf estimates. 
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TABLE 2.3: J COMPARISON OF PHASE IV MAIL AND TELEPHONE RESPONDENTS ALONG 
oliLturED VARIABLEfS • 

I ' ' 

A.* rSOCiO DEHOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



Variables 



Sex 

Male ' 
Femdle 

^ ■ . 

Marital Status 

Single, engaged . 
Married, common law. 
Was married 

N 

SES 

1 Lowest 

2 

3 

A Highest 
N • " 

Stra ta 

1 Urban 

2 

3 

^ Rural 
N 

High School Gra des 

B (70%) or higher ' 

Lower 

N 



4^ 



f^otr^tant 

Roman Catholic 

Jewish 

No religion 

Other 

N 

Canarlian 

Other 

N 



Mail 

V, Respondents 
(%) 



lili^;ation'^ 



45.5 
' 1067 



52 . 9- 
/47.r 

1057 



26.3 
23.9 
23.2 
26.6 
1020 



17. A 
21.6 
26. 1 
34.8 
1067 



47.9 
52. 1 
1050 



56.7 
28.5 
1.3 
8.0 
5.5K 
,1054 



83.8 
16.2 
105A 



Telephone 
Respondents 
(%) 



53.8 
; 46.2 
: 455 



53,2 
46:8 



•455 



29.4 
25.5 
21.6 
23.4 
435 



20.2 
23.7 
20.7 
35.4 
455 



35.4 
64.6 
444 



50.-6 
36. 

0. 

8.6 

3.5 
453 



82.3 
17.7 
452 



2 

X Significance 



.0032 



.9589 



4005 



1147 



0000 



.•0114 



5296 



53 



T 

XpiE 2.3 (oont'd) ^ ' 

B- EDUyTIONAL AND OCCUPATIQIIAL ACHIEVEMENT Vi\RIABLES 



Variables 



Mail 
Respondents 
(%) 



Telephone 
Respondents 
(%) 



X . Significance 



Curre nt .Work fitltus 

■■ '■ ■ — — 7 — ■ • — - — - —■•■J ^ 

FuU-tiin^ - ^ * 
Part-time' • ; 
Unemployed 
Student, Musewife .. 

N • • • . • .'■ ■'^ . 

Current School Status' 



Full-time si'tudent 
IPart-time student 
Non student 
N ' 



E ducatiopal Attainment in 1979 

Completed university 
Complete<> CAAT 
Som« unive'risty, CAAT 
No post-secondary 
N . 

Blishen Category of Current Job 

1 Lowest 
•2 
3 

5 

6 Highest 
N " 

Current Job Pay . 



1 Lowest 

2 

3 

A Highest 

N V 



C hallenge of Curre 
from Factbr Score 



1 Highly challenging 

2 

3 

4 Low challenge 
N 




$7.5 

•:^ii.i 

■ 4,6 
16.7 
1Q63 



16.8 
4.8 
78.4 
1063 



16.2 
9.8 
6.7 
67.3 
2100 



5.1 
14.4 
24.9 
36. 
17.4 
1.7 
766 



23.0 
27.3 
24.5 
25.2 
735 




25.3 
29.5 
22.2 
23.0 
766 



73.4 
9.1 
6.9 

10.6 
451 



7.9 
3.8 
8%3 
453 



21.5 
19.3 
17.4 
41.8 

45^' 



13.5 
20.9 
23.3 
27.3 
14.4 
0.6 
326 



25.8 
23.2 
21.9 
29.1 
302 



38.1 
22.0 
17.1 
22.9 
328 



,0033 



/ 



,0000 



.0000 



.0000 



,2558 



.0001 
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TABLE 2.4: CdMPARISON OF PHASE IV MAIL AND TELEPHONE RESPONDENTS ALONG SELECTED INTERVAL- LEVEL VARIABLES 

USING T-TESTS 



Variable 



Mail 
Respondent 
Mean 



Telephoae Variance Difference , Mean Difference 

Respondent Two-Tail Two-Tail 

Mean F-Test Probability T-Test d.f. Probability 



Family. educational encouragement 
score (FAMENCI) 

"/ •■ I 

Non-family educational oncouragepent 

score (NFMENCI) 

' \ 

Educational plans for fall 1974 
^ (LEE) 

'Self-concept of ability to do university 
work (USCAI) 

Self-ic9ncept of ability relative to 
classmates (FSCAI) 

Bliahen score of occupational aspirations 
in 1973 (VAR095) , ^ 

Bli'shen score of occupational 
expectation in 1973 (.VAR097) 

% time in curlrent job processing 
information (C5INF0) 

% time in current job dealing with 
people (C5PE0PLE) 

% tiiflp In current job doing manual .work 
• (CSMANUAL) 



-.0146 
..0073 
2.1844 
.0027 
.0112 
56.07 
52.07 
30.26 
31.90 
37,84 



-.0480 
.0091 
2.06* 
-.0162 
-.0124 
54.48 
50.42 
28.37 
30,77 
41.32 



1.05 
Vi05 
1.01 
1.17 
1.02 
1.09 
l.Oi 
1.31 
1.38 
1:45 



.531 
.511 



.000 



.60 1520 
■.21 1520 



.946 2.49 1228 



.046 2.32 1517 



.755 2.99 1517 



.271 1.91 .1380 



.886 1.8^ 1247 



.003 • 1.16 552 



.66 544 



.DOO -1.65 526 



.552 
.834 
.013 
.021 
.0003 
.057 
.071 
.24ft 
.510 
.100 



Noft: In the first 7, the T-test is based on pooled variance estimates, as the F statistic indicated no significant 
difference in variances.- For the last thfee variables, significant variance differences were found and separate 
variance estimates were therefore used to calculate the T statistic. ' ■' - ■ ' • . 



TABLE 2.5: 



REPRESENTATiy^NESS: ESTIMATEIl POPULATION' PARAMETERS FOR 
THE GRADE U YOHORT PHASE I aA PHASE IV^ 



Phase I 
Conf Idencg 



Percentage Interval 



Sex 



Phase IV 
Confidencg 

Confidence Limits Percentage Interval Confidence Limits 

i 



Male 


49 


. 1 


.95 


48 


.2 


- 


50 


. 1 « 


4^ 


7 


3 


8 


44 


.0 


- 


51 


.5 


Fema le 


so 


q 




AO 






51 


o 

> 8 


52 


^. 


3 


8 


48 


.5 




56 


• 0 


Family Income 


1973 


































Below $4000 


2 


.2 


•0.6 


1 


.6 


- 


2 


8 


1 


8 


0 


3 


1 


.5 


- 


2 


. 1 


4 - 7000 


7 


.2 


3.1 


4 


. 1 


- 


10 


2 


6 


9 


4 


2 


2 


.7 




11 


. 1 


7 - 10000 


16 


.7 


0.9 


15 


.8 


- 


17 




17 


1 


2 


1 


14 


.9 


- 


19 




10 - 13000 


1 3 


• \j 


9 L 


1 f\ 

10 


• O 




15 


^ 


12 


5 


2 


3 


10 


.2 




14 


,7 ' 


13 • 16000 




.0 


. 1.5 


10 




- 


13 


.5 


12 


.3 


2 


8 


9 


.4 


-. 


15 


.1. 


16- 19000 


7 


• U 


9 1 


e 
J 


. 5 




9 


. 7 


8 


3 


1 


5 


6 


.7 




9 


.8 


above 19000 


u 


• I . , 


2.4 


8 


.7 


- 


13 


.5 


11 


.4 


3 


5 


7 


.9 


I 


14 


.9 


Not known 


• r. 30 


.3 


3.3 


27 


.0 


- 


33 


.5 


29 


8 


5. 


6 


24 

• * 


.3 


- 


35 


.4 


Job Prestige 


1973 




« 






























1 Lowest 


15 


.9 


3.7 


12 


.3 




19 


,6 ■ 


15 


8 


3i 


6, 


12 


:2 




19 


.3 


•2 


36 


.9 


4.2 


32 


.8 




41 


1 


v35. 


8 


3. 


0 


31 


.9 




39 


.a ■ . 


3 


16 


.5 


1.1 


15 


.4 




17. 


6 


16. 


4 


1. 


9 


14 


.5 




18 


.3 


A 


10 


.5 


2.9 


7 


.6 




13. 


3 


9. 




3. 


7 ' 


5 


.9 




13 


.4 


5 


12 


.0 


2.9 


9 


. 1 




14. 


8 


13 


7 


3. 


2» 


10 


.5 




16 


.9 


6 Highest 


8 

f 


.2 


1.7 / 


6 


.5 




9 


9 


8. 


1 


1. 


2 


7 


.-4 




9 


.9 


High School Grades 


1974 












\ 




















B or higher 


J? 


.9 


^4.4- 


36 


4 




45. 


3 


44. 


9 


5. 


8 


39 


. 1 




50 


.7 


Lower 




. 1 


4.4 


54 


6 




63. 


6 


. 55. 


1 


5. 


8 

- * 


49 


.3- 




60 


9 



Educational Planis 
fall 1974 ^ ■ 



T 



No post- 


23.3 


■ 3.3 


20.0 


- Ih 


.6 


21.1 . 


3.9 


17".2 


- 25 


.0 


secondary 












r 






caat 


24.0 


4.2 


19.8 


- 28 


.2. 


23.9' 


4.7 


19.2 


- 28 


6 


Universit!y 


31.9 


3.5 


28.4 


- 35 


.4 . 


35.5 


3.9 


31.6 


- 39 


3 


Not known 


20,9 


0.9 


20.0 


- 21 


.8 


19.6 


2.6 


17.0 


- 22 


1 


^S^l f -Concept of 






















Ability re Peers 




















<» 


1 Lowest 


27.0 


•2.2 


24.8 


- 29 


2 . 


25.0 


2.9 


22. 1 


- 27 


8 


2 

'3 


29.7 


2.2 


" 27.5 


- 31 


9 


28.7 


3.5 


25.2 


- 32 


2 


10.6 


2.0 


17.5 


- 21 


6 


21.2 


3.6 - 


17.5 


- .24 


8 


' 4 Highest 


23.8' 


4 . i; s 


19.6 


- 27 


9 


25.2 


3,2 


.21.9 


- 28 


4 



ERIC 



4. 



All numhrrs haye^een rounded tor presentation, 
calculations. 



Missing values were ^»xcluded f rom 



A 9*)7o confidence limit was employed. This means that if wo dr;iw a large niunber of 
samples, the sample means will lie within the limits in Vy cases out of 100. The 
two-tflil^T statistu < orrespondi ng to 4 degrees of freedom and .O'i probability leve 
is 2.776, Thus, the confidence interval is calculated as 2.776 of variance. 
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♦ ^ . CHAPTER THREE - 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES: LOO KING BACK AT %E EARLY SEVENTIES 

IN^OpWCTION ' * 

• -. • *. ■ ■ . •■ . ■ ■ . . i 

The study of secondary scljools by social scientists may be likened to 
the story of the blindfolded philosophers who are led to, an elephant and 
requested to identify the mysterious substance.^ Each philosopher 
interprets the phenomenon, but in radically different ways,. Similarly, in 
researching secondary schools, social scienti>Bts have selected different 
aspects for study and stressed the importance of different properties as 
institutions. Some emphasize how schools train students for basic life 
skills; others closely analyze the selection and allocation functions of 
* schools for placement of young people into the stratification system of the 
larger society; still others examine the school as a miniature society, 
characterized by a unique system of rules and subcommunities organized 
around student differences in value . orientation and behavior.. In this 
c'hapter, our aim is to provide a descriptive account of some of the high 
»chool experiences of our sample. It is important to relate ' l:hese J 
experiences to subsequent post-secondary and work invojS(ements . ^ Insofar 
as more than one-third of our sample have no post-secondary education, in 
exploration of this group;,s high school . experiences and, backgrounds may 

provide .clues to their lack of motivation to carry on with their studies . 
■ .' '■ ■ ' : " ...... 

, Five aspects of secondary school have been selected for describing and 

analyzing the experiepces of respondents: ; 

1. type of program (e.g., academic, commercial, technical, vocational); 
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2. participatioa' in athletic and other general activities :^^^(^ 

social clubs, student governinent>. drama clubs); ' . ^ ^ 

■ V ■ . ■ • ■ ■•. ■■■ • ■:• ...... 

3. involvement in the leaditk crowd In high school; ^ J : , . 

4. . how the respx)ndent would UKe to be renlembereA:^^^^^^ 
ichool days (e.g., a brilliant student, leader a^^^ 
popular, outstanding athlete); and .y-:';^- 

5. the extent'^to which secondary ScJiDol' eiperiences were considered 
'generally useful in developing ^ basic appreciation of ideas, ability to 
I think clearly, and interpersonal an^ soc^ skills; and secondly, 

vocationally us'eful;.; in increas^i chances of finding good job and 
providing knowledge,; skills, apd other techniques directly applicable to 

...... ■■i. : ( . • 

one's ^reseitt jo^v 



Our description of seCbtidary school ifl terms of these five aspects will 
•beioodjplete only if important subgroup and social. background differences 
are incoriporated into the analysis. In the first part of this chapter, 
we: explore and report variations by gender, rural/urban characteristics 

of the community surrounding the respondent's school (referred to as 

/ . .3 

stratum^ or region), re-Spondent ' s 'socioeconomic characteristics, 

academic performance, and current educational attainment. We then 

demonstrate the effects of high schoo^ on subsequent educational, 

vocational, and selected social-psychological attributes of respondents, 

such, as self-concept and degree of fatalism. Academic pro^r^nj. in high 

school is viewed by many researchers in the field of education as 

providing a track to different kinds of educational attainment and, 

consequently, to different kinds of jobs, varying in their intrinsic or 

extrinsic rewards. Our purpose is to establish the association between 

program dud the subsequent experiences ^nd values of respondents. 
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PERFORMANCE, ACTIVITIES, iVro BACKGROUND FACm^^ * 

t . • ■ 

Type of PrO f^ram " ■ ■ . ., ' 

. ^ While changes brought abou; by- t^he Davis reforms of 1969 allowea 
greater .flexibility in choice of program and courses, .^st respondents 
were able to identify their . high school program as oneV>r-types. 
Table 3.1 shows^ that nearly 7 in IQ^ respondents were enrolled in " 
academic programs, the remainder being in commercial or technical 
courses. Proportionately more females than males were in an aca^lemic 
stream ^nd many more females than males were enrolled in commercial 
programs. ^Technical programs were clearly mare-di!linate.d, recruiting 
almost one-third of the males enrolled and only V.3% of the females. 

Table 3.1 shows that selection of high school program wa^ strongly 
related to the respondents' socioeconomic backgrounds and the urban 
characteristics of the communities in which they resided. . While ' 
approKim-ately 5 in 10 respondents in the lowest quartile of social class 
chose academic programs, more than 9 in 10 in the highest quartile made 
a similar selection. The reverse is true when the. selection of ' 
commercial, programs is examined} more than one-quarter of those from the 
Ibwest SES origins took commercial programs, compared to 3.9% ^h. the 
high SES" group. The choice oi high school program also appears to be 
influenced by stratum. Seven to 8 in 10 respondents frdm StraU 1, 2 
ana 3 largely urban commuriities (i^cludin'g Metro Toronto) selected ^ 
academic programs, compared with only half of the rur^ljpfepondents ; \ 
many more rural than urban respondents were enrolled in technical 
courses. . 7 



The academic , performances of students in an academic track Were . 

superior to that of students in either commercial, technical, or vocational 

/ • 

progra^. Table 3.2 demonstrates that over 5 In ICt respondents in academic 
prog^rams ^reported B or higher averages in G/ade 11 ^ in contrast to fewer 
than A in 10 in commercial , and more than 2 in 10 in* technical or 
vocational programs. * * . ^ * 

' High school programs play an obviously influential role with^'regard to 
the type and amount of post-secondary edu(^ation respondents achieve . About 
4 in 10 of those enrolled in the academic track have already graduated from 
university,' compared to 4vl% from commercial and 7.A% fjrom technical/ 
vocational streams. Most persons from the last two tracks received no 
post-secondary education (71. A% and 57.1% respectively).. 

Participation in Extracurricular Activities 

. Extracurricular school activities serve a variety of important 
functions, including channeling youthful energy in approved directions, 
^ promoting school cohesion ^ providing students with areas, of achievement 
outside the classroom, and providing st?udents and faculty with 

opportunititll to interact outside the formal setting of the class. ^ 

•1 1^ 

When afiked, retrospectively, about participation in high school 
✓'^ 

extracurricular activities, respondents most frequently listed involvement 
in athletics;^ approximately 3 in 10 participated frequently or very 
frequently in team sports. Of nonathletic activities, tnusic )(e . g. , choir, 
band) engaged the greatest amount of students* time, with nearly 2 in 10 
participating frequently or very frequently. Most people seldom or npver 
participated in many of the other actrivi ties offered by schools. Thus, 
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8 in 10 students seldom or never participated in social action ojr ' 

political clubs, acadequic or drama clubs, or student government. 

Participation activities were factor-analyzed and two main factors 

w«re identified: athletic participation and general (nonathletic) » 

participatipn. Table 3 -shows that the athletic factor bears little or no 

relation l^o SES or stratum,, although gender is associated with the 

frequencyW athletic involvement; mal«s participated more fully than 

females at the highest level of athletic activity. If we consider general 

participation, how^vgr^sex does not influence degree ^f 'involvement, while 

^SES relates positively; there are nearly twice as many high SES as low SES 

respondents in- the high-participation category. There is also a greater 

tendency for Stratum 4 respondents to participate less frequently than 

Stratum .1 respondents in general activities. A general pattern (not ' 

1 - * 
statisticallyVsignificant) indicates that people of rural origin 

participate less 'frequently ih^general activities than people of urban 

6rigin, though we have npted before that stratum is related to SES. 

, As shown in Table 3.4, participation in general activities relates 
P^^^'^^^Ppto academic performance; more than 6 in 10 high participators 
have B or higher avera^ps, compared with. '4 in 10 respondents in the lowest 
participation category.^ It should be noted, however, that participation in 
athletics is, not related to academic performance. 

^ Frequency olj participation in general activities is also related to 
formal level of pp\t-secondary educational attainment. For instance, about 
half of the respondehts in thej^ highest participation category are now in 
graduate or professional schools or have graduated from university, 
compared with Only 2 in 10 respondents in the lowest category. 



Involvement in the Leading Crowd 



Less tha 



n tne Leaoing 
n one^npiird o 



f our sample believed that they were part of the 



leading crowd while in high school (Tablj^3/5). While gender and stratum' 
do not relate significantly to being in the leading crowd, the latter does 
relate positively to SES and level of post-secondary attainment. 
Approximately 2 in 10 of those in the> lowest SES quartile and nearly 4 in 
10 of those in the highest quartile th()ught of themselves as part of the 
leadidg crowd. Moreover, as Table 3.6 demonstrates, nearly A in 10>of 
those who considered themselves part of the leading crowd, and about 3 in 
10 who did not, o1)tained university degrees.. Repoi^ted Grade 11 marks are 
not related to membership in a leading crowd. 
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High School Subcultures ^ 

Anyone observing student relationships in a neighborhood high school 

♦ 

will soon notice a variety of primary ties. For some students, athletics 
act as the main source of attraction. Others seek popularity, or aireas in ^ 
which their leadership potential can be developed. Atademic s^tudies serve 
48 the' basis for yet another type of /student subculture. To exploi:e the 
I types of subcultures that respondents entered, we asked: "If you could 
have been remembered at high school for, one of the four things below, which 
one would you have wanted It to be?'' Table 3.7 indicates that academic 
performance is a significant value; over 3 in 10 respondents wanted to be 
remembered as a '^brilliant student." Overdone-quarter cho^e ''leader in 



activities," nearly one-quarter chose "outstanding athlete," and fewer than 



^ 2 i|i 10 wanted to be rememberefl as "most popular." There are marllid 
differences indicated by ge«der, stratum, and post-secondary attainment! 
Proportionately , more fen1al&*s than males stress the importance of being a 
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brlUiaivt student, and, conversely, more Aales than females emphasize 
athletics. A tendency exists for the more Urban students to stress being 
remembered as a "brilliant student," while taore rural re'spondents ■ 
emphasized "outstanding athlete." 

The way in which a" respondent wishes, to be remembered relates, as 
well, to academic success or performance in school. Table 3.8 shows that ^ 
those who selected the "brilliant student*^ category werfe clearly superior 
students; almost 7 in' 10 achieved ^ or higher averages in Grade ll.''Fewe!: 
than 5 in 10 who chose "leader in activities," "most popular," or 
"outatdnding athlete" obtained comparab\jr^ high averages . 

As one would expect, respondents wanting to be remembered as brilliant 
students disproportionately demonstrate an ability to gain access to a 
post-secondary education. Nearly 4 in 10 of these respondents graduated 
from university. The Reverse is true for respondents wanti^ig to be 
remembered as outstan^ng athletes; only 2 in lo' selecting this category 
graduated from university. - / 

THE SOCIAL-PSYCirOLqGICAL DIMENSIONS , . , . ' 

* . . . 

General and Job-Related Usefulne ss of Education ^ . 

Z ^ ' «— • ' » 

The past, sevenal. decades have witnessed a general public unease 
cohcerning s^chools.' Student protest^ in.th^ sixties and mounting pressures ' 
to make feilucation more responsive to changinjg tirnes 'in the se^^renties exem-' 
plvfy t^his unease^. In our survey, respondents were asked to examine their 
tfiost recent- educational exp»ferience and indicate- its usefulness, both 
J|en«rally and in terms of j^b-re]»ateil .training . Am6ng the eight aspects' 
..explored were: the development of an. 'appreciation for i'deas. the 



development of the ability to think clearly, the development of leadership 
ability, and the development of a career choice. Through the use of factor 
analysis, two factors were identified: a general usefulness and a $ 
usefulness that incorporates the relationship of education to job selection 
and training. ^ ^ 

Using these factors, a comparison was conducted of four ipajor 
educational attainment groups—university graduate , CAAT, graduate , some 
university and/or some CAAT, and no post-secondary — revealing distimct 
difference^ between the groups .5- As Tatile 3.9 shows in the "general 
usefulness" category, respondents with no post-secondary educatipn 
(slightly more than 1 in 10) were least likely to evaluate their education 
as "very useful, while university graduates (over A in 10) were most likely 
^o do so. Three in 10 dAAT gradua>tes responded similarly. As one would 
expect, nearly 5 in 10 CAAT graduates stated that'^ their most' recent 
^^dtication exp^ience wa§ "very useful" for career identification or job 
training. Approximately 2 in 10 respondents from the remaining groups made 
the same selection. It is interesting to note that only A .5% more 
university graduates than CAAT graduates felt their education^w^s "rarely 

' or npt at all useful" in the job-related category. 

. * * 

We have now documented that formal level of education does relate to 

«» 

the perceived general and job-related usefulness of education, however, 

4 

there are also differences by gender, social backgrpund, and academic 
performance in secondary school. Table 3. 1ft indicates that somewhat more- 



^females than males, high SES respondents, and academically .superior 
respondents are more likely to stress their education as "very useful" in 
the "general usefulness" category* When ^ we ^examine "jcJb-related 
usefulness," similar trends c^n be 'identified for sex and grades. However, 
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there is^a reversal in the .pattern with regard/t^ SES; proportionately 
fevr^r high SES respondents evaluate the job-related aspects of their 

> 

• * 

educatioh"as 'Very useful." We also find that more rural than urban 
respondents endorse the job-related -usefulness of their education. 
However, this finding raa^ be a result of the associationof stratum and 
SES. It is clear that socj^oeconomic status has a strong influence on 
the attitudes expressed by our respondents in this area. 



Assessing the Impact of High School Experie nce 

- - . ^ ^ 

• • • 

Ori^ important basis for- stratification in secondary schools is the 

9 

system "of programs of study . These jprograms are designed to sort out 
students according to ability, with the intention of producing an 
efficient allocation of people for future post-secondary and 
occupational positions. Sorting procedures vary ill different countries. 
Great Britain, for instance," has been criticized for starting the 
sorting process too early, thus favoring upper-middle class students and 
neglecting "late bloomers." In the United States, selection begins 
later; this ha^ been considered 'inefficient because bright students are 

held back from fulfilling their academic potential. \ 

' \ 

Since sorting procedures were used in the high schools from which 
we drew oi^r sample, it. is important to examine the relationship of 
tracking (or 9treaming) to a person's life chances, values, and 
personality characteristics. We know, for example, that respondents who 
chose academic programs were disproportionately selected from upper- 
middle and middle class sectors of Ontario society. What we still ne^ed 
to explore are the future educational and occupational consequences of " 
making certain pt'ogram selections. 
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Educatiog and Work by High School Program 

Although choosing a commercial or technical program in high s.chool 
does not exclude enrollment in a university, only 4.1% of those in a 
commercial and 7.4% of thc^e^'in a vocational or technical program graduated 
from^ university. Fully 4 in 10 respondents from Ian academic program 
^graduated irom university (Table 3. 11). The completion of a post-secondary 
program is strongly associated with type of ptogram; nearly- 6 in 10 of 
those in /the academic stream completed a university or college education, 
while fewer than 2 in 10 enrolled in commercial programs and fewer than 3 
in 10 in technical/vocational programs completed a degree or certificate. 

Present work status aTso relates to high school programs, as shovm in 
Table 3,11. The proportion of respondents from academic programs currently 
working full-time is significantly smaller than those from commercial and 
technical/vocational programs. Greater numbers of academic track 
respondents are studying full-time • 

Job-related income and prestig/e^ are two dimensions that measure , in 
part, the "pay-o/fs" of a high schopl education. More Specifically, we 
might ask if an academic program makes a difference in the starting and 
current incomes earned by respondents. Does program relate to the prestige 

m 

attached to the various jobs our. respondents obtained after leaving high 
sctiool? ^ * . 

The average starting salary of those who entered the labor market was 
$9,898 (Table 3.12). The starting salary differences proved significant, 
with those in academic programs ($10,158) and technical/vocational programs* 
($10,619) above- the raean^and respondents^ in commercial programs ($8,071) 
below the mean. The average current salary of working resppndent;B is- 
$12 ,952-$12,589. fqr former academic program students, $15,200 for technical/^ 
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vocational students, and $11,244 for cpqunercial students, dearly, the 
income gap has widened over time, when starting and current Salaries, of 
students from the different high school programs are compared. 

Some complexities are revealefi when the relationship of program and 
salary (both starting and current) is furj;her analyzed by subgroups. In 
analyzing starting salaries (Tables 3.13-3.16), we find tjiat the 
•relationship of high school program and job salaries remains statistically 
significant for grades gender ,V and region. However, in academic and 
commercial tracks, females earn relatively lower salaries than males. In 
cross-tabulating program -by SES, the relationship.of program and salary 
remains strong at tV two lowest SES quartiles, but is diminished at the 
two highest quartiles. Thus, the impact of program is strongest for low 
SES and weaker for high SES respondents. The picture is quite different 
for current salaries (Tables 3.17-3.20). We find that gender and grades do 
not influence the association of. program and salary. However, with respect 
to region, the association is sustained for smaller cities, and towns and 
rural areas, but strongly diminished in ©ther urban centers. .Thus, 
opportunity for income mobility appears greatest in the citi^es and 
overpowers the impact of high school program. Finally, although SES (at 
the high end) strongly'influences starting salaries, as. time gaes on„ this 
influence diminishes. . In analyzing current salaries, we find a §table 
relationship of program and salary at each level of SES. 

When the occupati^inal'-prestige of those^urrently working is related 
to high school program (Tables 3.21-3'.24), we find that .respondents from 
the academic track enjoy relatively more prestige, with an average score of 
50.2, than respondents from the C9mmeccial (47.6) and vocational/technical 
(42.9) tracks. This relat|^ship is sustained for gender and graces, but 



is strongly diminished at the highest level of SES and the 'most urban, 

.• ■ ^ • ■ . 

area (i.e., Toronto). ' , ^ 

Values i 

People wer^ rfsked to provide us with the degrees of importance they 

attached to seven different values: developijdg friendships, involvement 

in work or a career,- involvement in copnunity .affairs , marriage^ lining 

together with a' companion or partner, involvement in leisure time 

activities, and" developing an independent lifestyle (see Table 3.25). 

"Developing friendships" was mentioned most frequently as being very 

important and involvement in community affairs was mentioned least 
frequently. The fact that most people still adhere to the work ethic is 

supported by our finding that nearly 8 in 10 respondents felt work 

involvement was somewhat to very important in value. We also asked 

people which values stimulated the most and least satisfaction for thfem 

s 

(Tables 3.26 and 3.27). Marriage was endorsed by '3 in 10 respondents as 
the most satisfying value area; work involvement was second, with nearly 
3 in 10 indicating its coatribution to their satisfaction. In contrast, 
nearly 5 in 10 respondents indicated that ^involvement in community 
affairs provided' the least satisfaction. We /thought that high school 
program »might be related to these value preferences, but the subsequent 
analysis showed few dif ferencesT^Only on the values of marriage and the. 
development an independent lifestyle are substantial dif ferences 
apparent; respondents from a commercial track attach greater importai^ce 
to Carriage than those in academic and vocational/technical tracks- 

High School Program and Personality ' 

In this section we further explore the assumption that the spcial 
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v4tMtey® defined it,' includes^ thfee elements: how peopl 
. outlook; the extent to which people consider 



forces and conditions that Ijead adolesdents to select high school programs 
are r^l|ted to substantial differences in personality. Personality, as we 

people vary in cognitive 
themselves in control 
^^k(j0^^^^ ""^"'^ conversely, controlled by fate; and how people 

evaluate themselves, that is, self-concept. Cognitive style refers 'to two 
components: the desire to work on broadly defined or open-ended problems ; /, 
•and Che desire to work on recognized and pressing prorblems, with the 
promise of immediate and identifiable solutions. Self-concept^ was measured 
'through the use of a self-descriptive adjectlive checklist called the 
Semantic Differential. This scale has three components: good-bad for 
Evaluation, powerful-powerless for Potency, and fast-slow for Activity. 
Thus, we are able to evaluate a person's self-concept in terms of^ 
evaluation, potency,, and activity. 

Our assufliptioi^ that high school program differences would relate to 
variations in cognitive styles was only mildly supported in the analysis. 
Those in an* apademic program possessed a higher preference for both broad 
and immediate problem-solving cognitive styles than did respondents in 

r 

_ 4 . ' 

commercial or vocational/technical programs (Table 3.28). 

The hypothesized relationship of program to respondent's self -^concept 

received qualified support, as can be seen in Table 3.29. In two out of 

^ three instances (the \evaluat;.ion and activity dimensions), significant 

variations were identified between respondents who had selected academic, 

* «. • • • 

cpmmercial, and technical/vocational programs. No differences o;f note we te 

identified on the potency dimension, but on the evaluative"" dimensioii* of 

^ self -concept , respondents who had chosen academic programs characterized 

themselves as more valuable and desirable thaa respondents from conpercial. 



technical y and vocational programs. These differences must be understood 
within the context of the social backgrounds and gender role experiences of 
respondents. We find the relationship of program is radically diminished 
on the evaluation and activity dimensions when SES and stratum are 
introduced, but is unaffected when gender is controlled. With resjpect to 
evaluation .of self-concept, we find thaX high school track exerts an 
influence in the case of males, but not females. This may indicate the 
greater salience of program for sustaining a high self-evaluation among 
males. Similarly, we find the relationship between track and evaluation 
hold$ for those respondents achieving high grade averages , but is strongly 
dimiqished for thpse obtaining low. averages.. It may be that those who 
receive iQil^r grade averages are less attached to any program in* terms of 
their own self-appraisal. The relationship of the activity aspect of 
seXf-:concept to high school program disappears when gender is introduced j^\ 
being complete].y extinguished for males and strongly reduced^for females^ 
In addition, the relationship is largely reduced at high and low levels of 
grade average. This indicates the importance of understanding the complex 
and^ultiple. ways our sense of self-worth and physical capability are , 
developed. Although one's high school program may provide one source for 
developing self-labels, other academic andsnonacademic influences play 
significant roles in developing and maintaining positive or negative self- 
images . 

' / ' 

Finally, respondents were asked whether their outlook on life was 
V . ' ^ ^ 

guided by a **luck,** or J^ate, principle, or by individual initiative and 

\- 

hard work. When fatalism is related to high school program (Table 3.30), 
we find no significant ^associatix)n between the two variables. 
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FOOTNOTES 



> . 



■ M , 

1. The operational definitioris and factors employed j.n this chapter " 
are fully described in Appendix B. 

2. The^ five aspects of secondary school experience were all 
investigatTed in the 1979 follow-up phase. 

y. Socioeconomic status is referred to as SES in the remainder of this 
' report. . . 

4. It is important to note that SES and Strata are ' themseK^es 
correlated; over 50.0% of the respondents in the lowest quactile of SES 
were frdm the most rural Strata. 

■ ■ - / 

5. Each one of these educational attainment groups evaluate the 
usefulness of their educational expei^iences in terms of their most 
recent educational experience. 

6. Job prestige is based on the Blishen scale, which^is discussed 
fully in Chapter Six. 
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TABLE 3.1: JYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM BY SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS 

' Social Background Factors 

. Sex^ SES - ' Str{ 

* M F Low 2 3 High Urban 

. C%) V (%) , '(%) (%) (%) (%) , .<%) ( 



. Acaflemic 

Commercial 

Technical/ • 
Vocational 



63. A .A9:7\- 62.6, 74.1 90.6, 84.1 72/ ,70.* 

5.9 24.2 2^1 17.7 . 13.0 3.9 ' 10.8 14.4 13.7 




30.7 ' 1.3 23,2 19.8 ' 12 




5.4 . 5.2 13.4 15.5' _ 23.7 



TOTAL (N) 720 
Signi"! icance (p) 



7^6 



374 347 . 330 



383 338 330 / 354 ' / 485 



.TABLE 3.2: EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES fiY TYPE CE-MGH SCHOOL PI^StJRAtl 
■ - ' . ' . .' ' 

. ' ^ • ' V . "^y^*^ of Program in High School^ 

. 'Academic • Comnifercial 

.Educational Outcomes (%)' (»^) 

■ — ' - ' • •' <• \ ■ — - 



Technical/ Vocational 

(%)• 



Grades 



(70Ji) of higher 
Lower than 70% 



52.1 



A7 . 9 



TOTAL (N) 
Sigftif icajice' (p) 



No post-ieco'nd 

TOTAL (N) 

• " > 



1020 



Educational Achievement 

In'j979 r \ > 

"University graduate ,41.3 

CAA'^graduate 19.2 

Some university/some CAAT ^ 16.2; 

23.3 



10A2 



, P 

I33.8 
66.2 



2291 



4.1 
15.8 

8.7 
71.4 



233 



.23.3 
. 76.7 



227 



7.4 
'21.3 
14.1 
57.1 
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TABLE 3.3: » ATHLETIC AND GENERAL (NON ATHLETIC) PARTICIPATION IN HIGH SCHOOL BY 
SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS • » ' • 



Sex 



Social Background Factors 
SES 



Stratum 



xypc ui ra IT L 1 L 4.ua L XUiI 

... ■ '~-fr\ 


■ M 
(%) 


F 


tow 

f 


2 

1^-^ 


3 


High 
C%) 


• . Urban 

tot \ 

(%) . 

1 i * 


2 ' 
(%) 


3 ■ 
.(%) . 


Rural 

> •(%) 


Athletic / ,J>_ 














* 












• • • * * 

. . Higt^est ^ 


41 

* i> 


.4 


24.2 ' 


32.7 


32.8 


31.0 


31.6 


26.9 


29.5 


35 


1 


34.9 




21 


.7 


19.9 


17.4 


20.2 


24.0 


21.9 


20.4 


18.4 


24 


.5 


' 19.7 


3 . . . 

• 


• 

13 


.4 " 


' 14.9 


14.4 


17.1 


15.1 


11.1 


13.0 


. 15.6 


13 


3 


14.8 


Lowest 


* 2.3 


.4 


40.9 


35.4 


29.9 


29.8 


■ 35.5 


39.6 


36.6 


27 


1 


30.6 


^ TOTAL (N) 


479 


S71 








CIO 


0 0 '4 


zzo 


260 


OA O 


•vj . Sittnif icancn (d") 










M < 
11 * & 


1 






u 


.S. 




/ 


' General (Nea Athletic) 


















• 








Highest 


• 18 


.9 


18.8 


14.3 


13.9 


18.9 


28.5 


22.5 


16.1 


16. 


4 


20.1 \ ' 


2 ■ . • ' 


27 


.1 


30.5 


19.2 


31.1 ' 


28.3 


35 . 2 


36.1 


28.0 


26 


;8 ' 


26.4 




22 


.2 


23.0 


26 .0 


24.4 


22.5' 


18.6 


17.1 


27.0 


24. 


5 


2i.9 


Lowest 


31 


.8 


' 27.8 


40.5 


.30.6 


30.3 


17.6 


24.2 


28.9 


32 


3 


31.6 - * 


TOTAL (N) . ' 
Significance (p) 


453 


550. 
N.S. 


240 


232 


227 


263 


y 213 


216 249 
0.05 


323 
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TABLE 3.A:^ "^J'^Jc^^^^ OUTCOMES BY PARTICIPATION IN A|!ri^L£TIC AND' GENERAL 
. GH SCHOQL ACTIVITIES , ' " i ' 

/ype and- Degree of P^irticipation * " 
I • Athletic General • 

"^8h 2 1 3, Low High 2 3 Tow 

Educational Outcome . (%) (%)^ (%) (%) (o^) (o^) . (o^^ • ' 



High School Gr adeg 
10% or higher 



46,3 * 49.0 48.5 49. ^ 62.0 . 53.0 46.6 38.9 
Lower than 70% 53.7 51.0 51.5 50.1 38.0 47.0 54.0 61.1- 



^"^^^ 332 213 148 .338** 186- 286 223 291 

Signif i^'ance (p). N.S. -"^'^ 



Educatio^nal Achievement • . 
In 1979 

University » \ , ^ 

graduate 33.3 34.5 32.2 33.7 " 52.1 37.2 30.9 21.5 

CAAT graduate 18.9.22.4 16.5 17.9 16.9 19,4 20.4 17.9 
Some university/ 

some CAAT 13.7 11.2 11.6 13.7 13.9* 14.3 12.5 11.3 

No po-8t-secondary\ 34.1 31.9 39.7 34.7 17.2 29.1 ' 36,2 49.3 



TOTAL (N) 337 \ 218 149 3461 189 ^' 290 227 297 

Significance ^(p) N.S< ' ' . ^ 



V 



TABLE 3.5: INVOLVEMENT IN THE LEADING CROWD. BY SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUNP FACTORS • 
■, * "'^ • " - ■ • ■ ■ '. ' 

Social Background Factors 







Sex / 




SES 




Stratum 






Involvement In 
Leading Crowd 




h 
(%) 


F 
(%) 


Low 
(%) 


2 

(%) 


3 

(%) 


High 
(%) 


Urban . 2 
(%) (%) 


3 

(%) 


Rural 
(%) 


Yes 


< 


32.6 


28.6 * 


23.8 


26.2 

., 1 


33.8 


37.^ 


29.9. 30.7 


29.5 


31.5 


No 


♦ * 


67.4 


71.4 


76.2 


73.8 


66.2 


62.5 


70.1 69.3 


70.5 


68.5 


TOTAL (N)' 




^486 


579 


255 


^243 

■ ^•:4 


" 237 


282 ' 


230" 226 


264 


345 


Significance (p) 




N 


S. 






■ 'I 


.•«> 

- 1 


N.S. 






















( 





ERIC 



/ ^ 



V.-.. >• 



111 



TABLE 3.6: EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES BY INVOLVEMENT IN THE LEADING CROWD 

I Involvement in Leading Crowd 



' ^ :Ve^ No 

Educational Ou^omes ^ (%) («^) 



Grades In Grade 11 . .. 

(70%) or higher 48.5 ^ 48.7 

Lower than 70% 51.5 ' . 5I 3 



TOTAL (N) 318 ' 

Significance (p) jj.S 



729 



^ — - — 

Educational Achievement 
In 1979 • . ^ 

University graduate 


1 

38.9 


1 


31.5 


CAAT graduate 


17.4 




19.4 


Some university/ some CAAT 


13.5 

1 




12.9 


No post-secondary . 


30.1 

* 




36.2 


• TOTAL (N) 


325 




741 



Significance (p) ^ 0.09 



77 



I 



TABLE 3.7: HOVI. PEOPLE WOULD Lip TO BE .REMEMBERED BY SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND , FACTORS 



Social Background Factors 
^ ' Sex w ^ SES ^ Stratum 





M 


F 


Low 


2 


3 


High 


Urbaa 


Z 


3 


Rural 


How Remembered 


• (%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%)^ 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Brilliant student 


22.6 


37.4 


32.2 


25.7 


30.9 


33.8 


34.0 


33.1 


26.9 


28.8 


Leader in activities 


: 27.7 


26.2 


24.7 


27.6 


23.4 


31.3 


>^27.3 


^9.9 


24.8 


26.2 


Most popular 


18.8 


17.8 


16.3 


21.1 


17.6 


17.3 


19^ 


17.7 


18.6 


17.9 


* 

Outstanding athlete 


^ 30.8 


18.7 


26.8 


25.6 


28.2 


17.5 


.19.8 


19.3 


29.7 


27.1 


TOTAL (N) 


649 


721 


346 


317 


298 


347 


295 


299 


328 


448 



Significance (p) ' * ,05 



f 



TABLE 3.8: EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES BY HOW PEOPLE toLD LIKE TO BE REMEMBERED 



Educational Outcomes 



. How Remembered 

Brilliant Leader in Most . .Outstanding 

: Student Activities Popular ' ( Athlete 

(%) (%) (%) " (%) 



Grades In Grade( 11 . 
(70%) or higher. ' 


66.2 


46.8 


.35.4 




Lower than 70% 


33.8 


53.2 


64^6 


68.5 


TOTAL (N) 


408 


. 363 


246 


330 


Significance (p) 










Wucational Achievement 
In 1979 * 




t 






University graduate 


39.2 




JU • 0 


20.5 


CAAT graduate 


17.2 


22.6 


20.6 


16.1 


Some university/some CAAl 


15,9 


13.8 


12.0 


14.0 


No post-secondarV 


27.7 


30.9 




49.4 


TOTAL (N) / 


417 


369 


1 ' ■ 

' 250 


335 


Significance (p) 











7 



■0 



\ 



ERIC 



70 



TABLE 3.9: .GENERALAND JOB-RELATED JJSEFULNESS OF EDUCATION BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT * — 



/ 



Educational Attaimnent 



Significance (p) 



Usefulness of Education 


University 
Graduate 

(%) 


• CAAT 
Graduate 
(%) 


ouuic . uii4VCjLoX^y/ 

Some CAAT 
(%) 


1 

NO 

PosL-secondary 
. (%) . 


General Usefulness 


■ 




• 




Very useful * 

1 ' ' 


A3. 9 


• 

31.4 


• 

22 .5 


" " 1A.5 


Frequently useful 


29.1 


28.6' 


18.2 


27.0 


Occasionally useful 


f 

15 6 




27.6. 

S. 


22.2 


Rarely or not all useful 


11.3 


18.8 


1 7 


JO to 


' TOTAL (M) 


457 


'285 


219 


537 . 


Significance (p) 

— — - — 






> 




Job-Related Usefulness 










Very usef ul . 


22.0 


A7 . 0 


22 . 1 • 


11. k 


.Frequently useful 


31.2 


25.7 


21.9 


20.0 


Occasionally useful 


27.2 . 


12.2 


22, J 


22.5. 


Rarely or not all useful 
• 


19.5 


15.0 ' 


3A.0 


' 35 .2 


TOTAL (N) 


A57 


285 


219 


539 



f 



ERIC 



80 



TABLE 3.10: GENERAL AND JOB-RELATED USEFULNESS OF EDUCATION BY SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS AND 
' PERFORMANCE . ' 



ACADEMIC 



Sex 



Social Background and Academic Performance 

SES Stratum 



M 



. F 

Usefulness of Education ' (%) . (%) 

■ ' . . i 



Low 
(%•) 



2 3 ;High ' Urban '2 3 Rural 

(%) (%) (%) . (%) (%) i%p (%) 



General Usefulness 



-^TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



718 



780 



376 343 326 
.05 



382 334 330 355; 

N.s. • : 



479 



Job-Related Usefulness 



Rarely or not 
ail useful 



29.9 



23.2 



27.2 



28.2 



29'. 5 . 21.1 31.5 25.0 24.8 



25 .0 



TOTAL (N) - 
, Significance (p) 



719 



780 



376 



i - 

345 



326 382 



.03 



3^^ 3,30 355 
'I .08 



481 



Grades 
B or 
Higher ' 
(%) 



659 



20.6 



859 



Lower" 
than B 
- (%) 



Very useful - 


24- 


.5. 


30 


.9 


.23.6 


28 


.1 


27 


.2 


3^'. "8 


. 29. 


7 


24 


.0 


' 29.5 


28 


.0 


33. 


8 


23 


.7 


Frequently useful 


26 


.4 


26 


.9 


28^8 


^5 


,6- 


26 


,3 


26*^2 


2l 


5 


30 


,3 


2^.8 


27 


.7 


29. 


4 


24 


.7 


Occasionally useful 


21 


.7 


19 


.9 


20.9 


20 


,0 


19 


,1 


21.6 


21. 


1 


'22 


1 


21.3 


19 


,4 


18. 


6 


22 


0 


Rarely or not 












































all use.ful > 


27 

f ' — 


.4 


22 


.2 


26.7 


26 


2 


27. 


5 


18.4 


25. 


7 


23. 


7 


24.-4- 


24 


9 


18. 


2 


29. 


6 



809 



Very useful 


25 


.0 


28 


.7 


27.6 


29.7 


27.2 


23 


.2 


1\A 


26 


0 


27 


2, 


31 


.3 


28 


5 


26.4 


Frequently useful ^ 


24 


,3 


25 


,2 


25.0 


21'. 5 


20.6 


31 


,9 


26.8 


24 


1 


25 


Q 


23 


,6 


30. 


2. 


20.4 


Occasionally useful 


20, 


8 


22 


9 


.20.2 


20.6 


22.8 


23. 


7 


20.5 


24. 


9 


22. 


9 


'20 


1 ' 


20 


6 


22.8 



30.3 



8ir 



12' 



TABLE 3.11: LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND CURRENT WORK STATUS BY HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM • 





• 


« High School Program 


• 


« 


(%) 


'Conmercial 

(%) 


Technical 
Vocational/ 
(%) 


Educational Attainment 








University graduate 


-41.3 


4.T^ - 


7.4 


CAAT graduate* 

•■ . ' ■ s ■ ' 


19.2 


15.8 


21.3 


S^one university/ some CAAT 


16.2 


8-7 


14.1 


No^ post-secondary 


23.3 

— L 


71.4 


57.1 


TOTAL fNl 


1042 


233 


231 


Significance (d) 






/ 




^ 


^ 




Current Work Status 








Full-time 


64.3 


71.8 


86.7 


Part-time 


11.3 


9. -6 


6-4 • 


Unemployed ^ 


5.4 


5.9 


3.8 


Student/housewife 


19.0 


12.6 


3.1 


TOTAL (N) 


1035 


233 ' 


. 231 



Significance (p) 

.-^.^ : ^4 



TABLE 3.12: PRESTIGE, STARTING AND GURRENT SALARIES-IN f>RESENT JOB BY 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM • ^ ' / 



Job Prestige 
Averages^ 

Standard ^^viations 



TOTAL (N) : 
Significance (p) 



Starting Salaries 
Averages 

Standard deviations ^ 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Current Salaries 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Academic 



50.2 
11.4 



708 



10,158.4 , 
3,793.2 



672 



12,589,4 
4,070.2 ^ 



677 



High Schopl Program 
Commercial 



' Technical 
Vocational/ , 



47.6 
9.5 



168 



8,071.5^. 
3,339.1 



151 



11,244.2 
3,029.1 



157 



42 .9 
12.3 



203 



10,619.1 '/ 
4,309.9 



189 



15,200.8 
4,252.5 



190 



\ 



r 



TABLE 3.13: STARTING SALARIES IN VrESENT JOB BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM? 
C • FILTERING ON SEX , ' 

Higll School Program 
• Academic Coounerclal 

Starting Salary • 



Hales 



Averages 
Stan^aird deviations 



TOTl^L (N) 
Significance (p) 



11,371.3 
4,110.1, 



9,703.7 
3,«85.9 



311 



34 , 



0.03 



^ Te(;;j^nical/ 
Vocational 



10,624.5 
4,321.8 



181 



Females 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



9,114. a 
3,149..i 



7,594.9 
3,017,0 



365 



117 



10,495.7 
4,309.16 



8 



I* 



» 



TMiU. 3.U:. STARTING SALARIES I>l PRESENT JO^ BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
FILTERING ON S^S 



* Starting Salary' 



Academic 



l^igh School Program 

.V « '* 

\ Commercial 



Lowest SES 

^-r^#- — - • 

Averages 

Sttdndard deviations 



\ 



] 9,562.8 ^ • • \ 7;303.4^ 

3,^26.1 . ■2,807.0 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



117 



Low SES 
Averages 

Standard deviations 
♦ 



10,768.0 
4,0 



TOTAL '(N) 
Significance (p) 



High SES 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



9,911.9^ 
4;239.9- 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



V68 



Highest 'SES 
Averages 

Standard deviations 
TOTAL (N) 

♦ 

Significance Xp) 



10,435.9 
3,450.6 



207 



•67 



8,172,5 
3,590.2 



40 



8,856.1 
3,745.3 f 



19 
N.S. 



Technical 
Vocational/ 



10,862.8 
4,515.0 

73 



10,115.0 
4,359.5 



55- 



10,769.2 
4,340.5 



36 



11,297.2 
3,014.5 



9,745.7 
/ 3,240.7 



9 

N.S. 



16 



ERIC 

% hriiirniiirTirrTiTiaia 



85 



r 

- t 



TABLE 3.15: STARTING SALARIES IN PRESENT JOB BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM', 
^ STRATUM . 


FILTERING 






High' School Program 






Academic 


< Commercial 


Technical/ 
Vocational 


Urban - Big City 










lU y Uoo • U 4 


o, 613.0 


in HAl Q 


Sttfnd^rd deviations 


2,911.3 


3/639.9 




TOTAL (N) ' 


190 

* 


25 


1 

ID 


Significanice (p) 


* 


0.08 

— - ^.■1 




Urban • Larger Cities ^ 




• 




Averages 
% 


10,139.5 ' 


7,815.1 




Standard deviations 


3, 365. A 


3,116.3 


3,756.x 


TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 


1A3 


31 


1 


Rural - Smaller Cities 


X 


J 






in •^7'^ Q 


9 , 121 .8 


1^9 9 AO A 
lit 1 ^Hy • H 

• 


Standard deviations 


A,1A9.0 


3,135.3 


4,780.4 


TOTAL (N) 


155 


33 




o igni I ivance \y) ;/ 


• 






Rural - Towns and 
Rural Areas 

— T ♦ 


• 


■ 

f 

f 




Averages 


^,893.9 


7,423.1 


in 1 fi'x 9 ' 


Standard deviations 


A, 530. 7 * 


3,333,3 


\4 248 0 1 

- i> 


TOTAL (N) 


— r 

18A. 


62 


99 



8i4Knlflcance (p) 



3.16: STARTING SALARIES IN PRESENT JOB BY HIGft SCHOOL PROGRAM, FILTERING ON GRADES 



Starting Salary 



B or Higher 
Averages 

Standard deviations 

TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 

Low er Than B 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Adademic 



10,191.8 
3,507.5 



329 



10,198.6 

4,088.7 

.■*» 



327 



High School' Program 



Commercial 



. 7,775.6, 
3,030.9 



52 



8,218.1 
3,515.1 



96 



Technical/ 
Vocational 



11,117.6 
3,940.7 



39 



10,571.8 
4,404.2 



147 



ERIC 



\ 



12 c 



3-17: CUh^lENT SALARIES IN PRESENT JOB BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM, FILTERING ON SEX 



Current Salary 



Academic 



High School Program* 
Commercial 



Technical/ / 
Vocational 



Mgles 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



1A,141.9 
4,419.0 



13,025.8 
3,626.6 



15,283.9 
4,272.8 



TOTAL (N) 
Sigaif\cance (p) 



314 



37 



182 



Females 
Averages 

Standard deviations 

t ' — ■ — .■„ — • — 

TOTAL (N) 
Signlffcamre (p) 



11,246.3 
3,189.3, 



10,702.8 
2,607.5 



120 



13,295.0 
3,440.7 



0.03 



ERIC 



l.?V 



TABLE 3,18; CURRENT SAIJUIIES IN PRESENT JOB RY HHJH SCHOOL PROGRAM, FILTERING 
{. ON SES - ' 



4 ^ 

Current Salary 



lOwest SES 



Averages 



^tandard deviations 





TOTAL- (N) 
Significance (p) 



Low SES 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N). 
Significance (p) 



High SES 
Averages 



Standard deviations 



TOTAL CN) 
Significance (p) 



Academic 



12,383.3 
3,987.5 



117 



^^-^ 



Hig hest SES 
Averages 

Standard jleviatlbns 

TOTAL (M) 
Sl|^ni(icance (p) 



13,227.7 
3,925.9 



148 



12,766.8 
4,470.9 



171 



12,365.2 
3,970.9 

235 



Hijjh School Prograni ^- 



Commercial 



10,759.5 
2,367.9 



68 



11,153.1 
3,225.5 



"42 



ai,118.6 
3,560.6 



30 



15,386.8 
2,223.7 



Technical/ 
Vocational 



15,036.6 
3,720.9' 



74 



14,803.4 
5,170.4 



55 



15,739.1 
4,057.0 



36 



15,301.5 
4,408.8 



16 



89 



TABLE 3.19: CURRENT SALARIES IN PRESENT JOB BY HIjGH SCHOOL PROGRAM,> FILTERING 
ON STRATUM ' " ° 

High . School Program • 

' • Technical/ 

Current Salary Academic Commercial Vocational 

4' 

' ■ - ■■ ■ ' ■ - ^ 1 ' , . ,- " ■■ ■ 

Urban - Big City - 

Averages 12,487.5 I 11,610.8 15,072.7 

Standard deviations 3,575.1 2,477.0 3,479.6 

^ . ^ _ ^ ■ — 

TOTAL (N) »191 25 16 

Significance Cp) " N.S. 



Urban - Larger Cities 



Averages 


.12,946.9 


11,451.5 


14,994.6 


Standard deviations 


3,956.0 


2,804.3 ' 


4,327.4 


TOTAL (N) 


147 


35 


31 


Significance (p) 


— ' ^ ii— 






. — . ^ 

Rural - Smaller Cities 






*■ : 


Averages 

Standard deviations 


12,754.5 
4,047.1 


11,356.7 
• 3,413.8 ^ 


16,419.4 

* * 

4,583.6 

J 


TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 

r 


155 - ^ 


. ' .35 










Rural <^ Towns and 
Rural ^reaa 


t 






Averages 


• 12^267.6 


10,922.8 


14,753.3 


Standard deviations 


4/32.0 

. — ^, . , 


3,156.3 


■ 4,140.1 


TOTAL (M) ^ 


i 184 


63 ' 


\ " 



Significance (p) 



-TABLE 3.20: ^^^^^^ALARIES IN PRESENT JOB BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGKAM, FILTERING 

. • "Wigh School Progpam 



Current Salary 



B^or^JUgher . 
Averages 

Standard deviant rons 



XOTM (N) 
Significance (p) 



Lower 
Avejrages 

Standard ^ideviations 



TOTAL (N) 



Significance (p) 



mc 



Academi 

— 



12,348,9 
3.668.7 



33J 



12,895.9 
4,490.3 



329 



Conunercial 



10,897.5 
2,557.6 



54 



11,439.1 
3,285.3 



100 



Technical/ 
Vocational 



15,922.3 
3,793.8 



39 



15,065.8 
4,378.7 



148 



TABLE. 3,21: JOB PRESTIGE BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM, FILTERING ON SEX 

High School Program 



Job Prestige 



Academic 



Commercial 



Technical/ 
Vocational 



Males 



Averages 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



50.2 
11.4 



333 



♦ - 



42.8 
13.4 



39 



42.6 
13.2 



194 



Females 
Averages 

Standarl d^iati( 



TGTAL.CN) 

< 

Significance (p) 

1 



50.2 



13.9 



375 



49.0 
7.5 

f 

130 



49.3 



13.9 



9 
♦ * 



TABLE 3-. 22: JOB PRESTIGE BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM, FILTERING ON SES 



19 



Job Prestige 



Low ^at SE S 



AveAges 
* Standard deviations 



'TOTAL (N) ^ 
Significance (p) 



Low ^ES 

Avfe^rages ^ 
Standard deviations 

TOTAL (N^y 
Significance (p) 



High SES ' 
Averages 

♦ 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) >^ 
Significance (p) 



\ ^cademic 



49.1 
11.9 



j^gKest SES 
Averages . 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) 

s 

Significance (p) 



High School Program 



Cpmmercial 



127 



50.6 
11.3 



152 



50.1 
10.4 



181 



51.1 



32.0 



214 



1 



46.7 



9.7 



72 



47.0 r 
9.0 



44 



47.1 
8.8 



34 



0.06 



56.6 . ' 



6.5 



11 



M C » 



Tecl^nical/. 
Vocational 



39.7 



10.5 



80 



44.1 
13. 1 

60 



46.0 



14.2 



38 



4-7.1 
11.1 

17 



TABIE 3.23: JOB PRESTIGE BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM, FILTERING ON STRATUM 

High School Program^ 

Acad'emicV /-^ Commercial 



Job Prestige 



Technical/ 
Vocatiorrbl 



Urban - Big City 
Averages 



Standardi deviations 



/ 



51.4 
10.6 



51.4 
5.7 



47.5 
9.1 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



195 



31 



N.S, 



•16 



Urban - Larger Cities 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



51. i 
10.8 



154 



49.4 
7.8 



35 



45.4 
12.3 



35 



Rural - Smaller Cities 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



TOTAL (N) 

i 

Significance (p) 



50.4 
11.4 



164 



48.0 
8.5 



35 



42.2 
13.3 



46 



\ 

Rural - Towns and 
Rural Areas 












Averages ^ 




. 47. 7 


44. 




41.7 , 


Standard devj^ations 


\. 


12.^ 


11.3 




12.2 


TOTAL (N) 




195 


1 _ 

* 68 




107 



Significance (p) 



<ERJC 



(33 



94 



TABLE 3.24: JOB PRESTIGE BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM, I'lLTERING ON GRADES 

tfigh School Program 



Job Prestige 


Academic 


Commercial 


Technical/ 
Vocational 


B ir Higher 


« 






Averages 


4 

52.7 


50.6 


45.6 


Standard deviations 

• — ~ - — . » 


11.3 


4.8 


13.7 


TOTAL (N) • ' 


340 

\ 


^ ' 

56 


, ^3 


Significance (p) 






Lower Than A ' J 






^ ^ ' ■ ■\ 

I 


Averages 


48.1 


■ \ . ^45.8 . 


* ■ » 

42.1 


Standard deviations 


10.9 


\ 10.8 


11.9 


TOTAL (N) ' , 


. 351 




> 157 ^ 


Significance (p) 


« 


■ _ \^^9' 


. 9 



TABLE 3.25: * IMPORTANCE OF VARIQUS PERSONAL VALUES BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 



^rsonal Values 



Very important 
Somewhiii important 
Not very important 



TOTAL (N)" 
Signiticance (p) 



Academic 
(%) 



■ 58.2 
40.7 
I. I 



103A 



High School Prpgrdm 



Commercial . 
(%) 



65/0 
34.3 
0.7 



228 



I 

Technical/ V 
Vocational 



55.7 
42.7 
1.5 

"^25" 



N.S. 



jhriyolyement in W ork/Career / , 

Very important^ 43.2 42.0 46.7 

Sooiewhat important 53.1 53.1 51 ;4 

Not very important 3.7 4.9 (1.9 



TOTALTnT" ~^ ~~ T034 [ 228" 

Significance ip) N.S. 



224 



I nvolvement in Community 

Affa irs • 

Very important 6.8 8.6 8.7 

Somewhat important 58.0 61.1 55.3 

Not very important • 35". 2 30.3 36.0 



T0TAL1n5 1031""^ ' ' 226 ^224" 

Significance (p) , | N.S. 



Marriage 

Very important 44.. 4 56.3 , 48.9 

Somewhat important* 37.6 31.3 32-6 

Not very impprant 18.0 12*.4 18.5 



TOTALTn) 1032 ^ 228 524" 

Significance (p) ' \ 



Livipg with Companion ' 

Very important 27.1 33.8 . 30.8 

Somewhat important 37.6 30-4 - 34.5 

Not very important 35.3 35.8 34.7 



TOTAL (N) :T" 1004 221 ' 223" 

Significance (p) N.S. 



I nvolvement in Leiaurc 

Activities . ^ 

Very important " 45.1 45.8 • 45.4 

So«cVhat important 52.3 50.3 51.1 

Not very important 2.6 3.9 3.5' 

TOfAL 1033 ' ' 228 . 

Significance (p) , N.S. 



225 



Developing Independent 
LTfe Style 

Very important ^ 97.8 86.5 /2.7 

Somewhat important' 1.6 9.1 14.0 

Not very important 0.7 4.4 13.3 

ToTaI TnT " ^ ' ' m ' ^~27 — 

81||niflc«nce (p) ,' 

96 V 



TABLE 3.26: PERSONAL VALUES PROVIDING MOST SATISFACTION BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

High School Program 



TO^AL (N) 
Significance (p) 



1022 



V 



^225 



Personal Values ^ 

... ■ / 


/ ■ 


Commercial 

(%) 


TechnicAl / 
Vocational 
' (%) 

• 


Developi4ig friendships 


22.0 


17.6 


.19.6 


Involvement in work/career Y* 


19.0 


.12.7 


' 17.4 


Involvement in community affairs \ 


1.0 


0.4 


0.5 


Marriage 


23.1 


42.9 


31.8 


Living with companion/partner 


5.0 ^ 


. 3,8 


5.5 


Involvement in leisure activities 


12.3 


9.4, 


15.2 


Developing independent life style 


12.8 


8.6 


f 5.7 


Other 


4.9 


4.7 


.A.3 



222 



TABLETS. 27: PERSONAL VALUfeS PROVm|NQ LfiAST SA|I:SFACTION BY-HfcH SC PROGRAM 
* High School Program 



.Personal Values 



, Academic 
^ (%) - 



Commercial 

. (%y 



Technical/ 
Vocational 

(%) 



^ , . X * ^ ^- ^ 

Developing friendships^ • ' 


2.2 


— 


2.0 


0.8 


Involvement in work/careej: 


. ,10.4 




' 8.1 


4.8 


Involvfsment in cpmmuijity affairs 


> 46.7 




45.7, 


50.0 


Narifiage 


13.5 




1-2.3 ' 


. 13.5 


Xiving with companion/partner 


' 14.6 




13.6 




I^yolvemerit in leisure activities 


3.7 




5.7 . .' 


5^6 


Develdping ilidependeht^life fittyle 
Other V • 






11.8 ' 


10.1 


0.2 




0.9 • . 


1.4 


' " ' ' — — ' "^'♦n — ' '-^^ — ' ■ ■ = — - 

^rOTAL (N) ^ ; ^ 
S'liggifltance (p) 

■ . ■ ' . M..., ",' V ■" ^ 


991 


■r — — » " ' 


217 


216 
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TABLE 3-.2rf: BROAD AND IMMEDIATE COGNITIVE STYLE PREFERENCES BY. HIGH SCHOOI^ PROaRAM 

; High School Program 



Cognitive Style 



Broad Style 
f Low' preference 



3 



Medium low preference 
Medium high preference 
High preference 



TOTAL. (N) 
Significance (p) 




Immediate Style 
liOW preference 
Medium low preference 
Medium high preference 
High preference ^ 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p«)i 




Academic 

(%) 



18. a 

45.3 
17.3 
18.6 



1042 



17.1 
,45.3 
17.2 
20.4 



1042 



Conunetcial 
(%) 



15.5 
54.2 
17.4 
12.9 



233 



21.6 
53.3 
11.9 
13.2 



233 



Technical/ 
Vocational 
(%) 



/ 



11.3 
55.6 
18.1 
14.9 

231 



16.6 
56.7 
(5.5 
11.2 



231 



I 



•TABLE 3,29: EVALUATIVE, POTENCY AND ACTIVITY COMPONENTS OF SELE-CONCEPT BY . 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM ^ 



Self-concept 



Evaluative 
Highest 

Moderate!/ high 
^ Moderately low 
Lowest 



TOTAL (N) 
Significaace (p) 



Potency 
Highest 

Moderately high 
Moderately low 
Lowest 



TOTAL \N) 
Significance (p) 



Activity 
Highest 

Moderately high 
Moderately low 

Lowest 



TOTAL 



/ 



Academic'' 

(%) 



30.2 
24.6 
24:2 
21.1 



754 



30.8 
23.9 
22.7 
22.6 



754 



High School Program 



Conunercial 
(%) 



26.3 
24.0 
24.2 ' 

25.5 



754 



27.2 
19.5 
22.0 
31.3 



150 
.05 



24.7 
21,3 
24.4 
29.6 



150 



37.7 
22.7 
13.5 

26.1 



8igaif,|,c«ace (p) 



150 
.04 



Technical/ 
Vocational 
• (%) 



29.5 
17.8 
22.3 
30.4 



140 



22dr 
29.0 
25.2. 
23.8 



140 



30.4 

21.0 
20.7 

27.9 
140 
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TABLE 3 .30: SENSED. OF FATALISM BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Fatalism 



Ev.aluatitv e 
Highly fatali_stic 
Moderately fatalistic 
Moderately low fatalistic 
Low fatalism 



TOTAt (N) 
Significance (p) 



r 



Academic 

(%) 



24.8 

29.6 
22 .,7 
22.9 



757 



High School i^ro^ram 



Comoiercial 
(%) 



1 



27,5 
26.6 
25.6 
20.3 



N.S. 



Technical/ 
Vocational 
(%) 



17.2 
25.7 
29.6 
27.5 



140 



CHAPTER FOUR 

POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION: GOING TO UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 



INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter we examine the conununity college and university 
experiences of our former Grade 12 students to 1979, Most of our 
respondents probably have completed their education, though undoubtedly, 
many will take short courses at work, or manpower retraining, or 
extension courses for pleasure • The adoption of paid educational leaves 




on a broad scicl^^^sifr^^^^Toe adults might well encourage many more to 

return to the pursuit of degrees and diplomas. Indeed, excluding the 

% ■ 

14.3% of respondents currently enrolled (as reported in item A. 10), 
47-1% of our sample indicated that it is very or somewhat likely they 
would enroll in CAATs or universities within the next five years (N = 
1,305). Iti comparing university and CAAT students, we shall consider^ 
such topics as: educational attainment in relation to socioeconomic 
background, gender, urban/ rural origin, high school program, course 
lengthy degrees and majors, degree completion, the financing of post- 

\ 

secondary^ education, reasons for choosing major or area of 
specialization, and general satisfaction with the post-secondary 
experience. 

I 

Table 1.2 of Chapter 1 shows the educational attainment 4f our 
sample in terms of ten possible educational 'outcomes, ranging from 
attending graduate or professional school * to comg^leting high school 



only. To review this information on, educational attainment, 3 in 10 
respondents graduated from uiiiivetsities (^including the 6,4% currently 
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^ enrolled in graduate or professional schools); an additional 1 in 10 had 

# 

some university; almost 3 in 10 attended CAATs, with 60% of these 
graduating; and almost 4 in 10 completed high school only. In order to 
simplify the discussion in this chapter, we shall often collapse the 

* 

categories of 'Table 1.2 further by speaking of three kinds of 
enrollments: university enrol^'ment- only, .CAAT enrollment only, and 
enrollment in both CMT and university. These categories include 
individuals with and without degrees, but exclude individuals with no 
post-secondary educational experience.^ 

Of the 6 in 10 persons with post-secondary educa^fcn, half had 
university enrollment, about 35% had CAAT enrollment, and 13.4% had 
both. That this last group is small bears testimony to the Ontarib 
government's intention (in contrast to s^me other provinces) to h^ve 
CAATs constitute a separate educational ^tre^m^rather than serve as 
transfer institutions into universities. We have kept this small group 
separate for analysis since, in a tightening job market for the highly 
educated, there^may be a growing temptation to complement a general 
Education with a specific skill training through a CAAT. It shduld be 
noted that this group is diverse, "with almost one-third having CAAT 
diplomas and some university experienee, almost t)ne-third with only some 
university and some CAAT, and the- 'remaining third split between 

I 

university graduates with CAAT diplomas and university graduates with 
only some CAAT experience. n ,^ 



WHO . GOT WIIAT KIND OF EDUCATION 



* Ontario community colleges aie oriented toward vocational training,, 
while universities emphasizefa general liberal arts education. It is 



.■■>», 

rele/anL to ask if these two distinct educational streams recruit 

different kinds ot young persons — different in terms of background 

chijlracteristics such as gender> socioeconomic status, program and grades 

ii| high school, urban/ rural'^orTgin, and occupational expectations. In 

tljlis ^ section we shall examine such differences with respect tp 

enrollment in a CAAT, university, or in both kinds of schools. 

I ' ' " / 

ender in Relation to Educational Attainment 



In Table 4.1, gender has only a modest relationship to pr<Jportion 

in post-secondly institutions. 30.7% of men in our sample were 

enrolled in CAATs, 57.1% in universities, and 12.1% had both CAAT and 
oriversity experience ; for women, 39.2% attended CAATs, 46.3% attended 

universities, and 14.5% attended both. Thus, women tend to'^opt more 

frequently for specific job training at CAATs than the more general 

education offered by universities. In the more detailed educational 

attainment data of Table 1.2 men somewhat more frequently than women ' 

wfcre iri graduate or professional schools, had some university but did 

not graduate, and had some CAAT experienc^ but did not graduate, ^ual 

proportions of men and women graduated from university and had some CAAT 

experience, but women graduated more friequently ftom CAATs* 

The' relationship of gender to educiktion is iurther discussed in 

each section below. . 

Socioeconomic Status in Relation to Educational Attainment 

When enrollment in post-secondary institutions is examined, there 

is^a^'strong relationship between socipeconomic status and selection of 

V' ■ ■ 

institution* Referring to the SES portion of Table 4.1, 4 in . 10 
individualsv from each of, the two lower SES groups enrolled in 
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\ 



universities and aboutr 5 in 10 enrolled in conntiunity .qolleg^p almost 5 
in 10 of the mediuni-higb SES group went oi^. to univer^iti^ wi\h 4 in 10 
going to CAATs; but, almost 7 in 10 from the high ;SES group\chose 
uniyyersities, compared with 2 in 10 going t/o CAATs. The highest SES 
group stands put clearly from the other /levels, showing a marked 
preference for uni^^ersity education. Approximately 1 in 10 persons ^rom 
three of the four SES levels enrolled in both university and CAAT, t\ie 
\ \ exception being ^e medium-high SES group, for which the proportion wa^ 

almost 2 in 10. ' • \ 

In terms of attracting students from different SES levels, the \. 
CAATs draw rather evenly from across- the class structure, while 
universities draw heavily from the highest SES level. Part B of Table 
4.2 shows what might be termed the recr|uitmen^intb enrollments based-oii\ ' 
social background. The SES portion of Part B indicates that CAATs drew 
3 in -10 of their enrollees from each ok tha two lower SES groups and 2 
in 10 from each of the two highet groups. In contrast, universities 
drew oaly 15.2% of their enrollees from the lowest SES level, about 2 in • 
10 enrollees from each of the two middle levels, but a%ost 5 in lb from 
the highest group. ' 

The special affinity of higher SES persons for a university 
experience is further shown in Table 4.3, which gives detailed 
educational attainment by SES origirt group. Any educational attainment 
group involving university— a CAAT diploma/ certificate and some 
university, for example--drew more than^half of its enrollees from the 
top two SES quartiles. Graduate and p;:afe8sional schools drew almost 
60% of enaollees from the highest SES group j this SES group was found i^ 
a university degrae cateogry at least twice a J often as any other group. \ 
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}e full relationship of SES to post-secJn<Jafy education is not / 
revealed, however, until the no post-secondary group is included in the f 
analysis. Part A of Table 4.2 shows the educational destination 
patterois of SRS groups, with the no j^ost-secondary group added to the 
other three categories. Fro«(i this part of the table it is clear that 
the high SES- group ^^s overwhelmingly oriented toward more education 
after high school (9 in 10 cases). In contrast, only half of the low 
SES group went to post-secondary institutions (2 in 10 to universities, 
2, in 10 to CAAT, and 5% to both kinds of schools). 

There has been much concern in the past with the effect of . high 
school tracking on post-secondary educational opportunity, tracking. ^ 
being the early student assignment to two, four, and five-year programs, 
of which only the last led to university. With the introduction of the 
credit system in Ontario high schools in 1969, through the creation of 
CAATs, through par^-time evening education at universities, and through 
special mature student admission 'policies at universities, restriction 
of opportunity due to tracking was greatly reduced. In our 1979 survey 
we asked for the high school programs of our respondents, in order to 
assess any effect of track or program. The relation^hip*of high school 
program to detailed educational attainment is shown in Tables 4.7 and 

In Chapter Three We > noted that there are some major gender 
differences in original \)^gh schoQl program (see Table 3.1): almoi^ 
three-quarters of women were in the academic stream, with one-quarter in 
the ,commerc^i$l course, and hardly any women in\^ the technical or 
vocational program; for men, 6 in 10 were in the academic stream, 3 in 
10 in the technical or vocational program, and less than 1 in 10 in the 
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commercial course. With respect'to enrollments (Table 4.6), students in 

the academic program havfc had the most varied achievements, as would be 

expected from the heavy concentration of students. From the academic 

program, one-quarter of bo^h men and women did not go on to further 

i ' . ' 

education, an equality between gender groups not found in the other 

I 

programs; 15.2% of. men and 26.7% of women went to CAATs} but 5 in 10 men 
went to universities, compared to 4 in 10 women. Three-quarters of^lThe 
commercial stream women did not take any post-secondary education at 
CAATs or universiti.es, almost 2 in 10 attended QAATs, and only 3.9% went 
to universities. Six in 10 men from technical and vocational programs 
had' no further education, though one-quarter continued on to CAATs and 
10.4% attended universities. It becomes apparent that most commercial 
and technical/vocational students go directly from high school into the 
labor force (6 to 7 in 10); universities overwhelmingly recruit from the 
academic program (9 in 10); and CAATs recruit 7* in 10 from the academic 
stream,. 1 in 10 from the commercial course, and 2 in 10 from the 
technical and vocational programs (see the lower portion of Table 4.5). 
Thus, the academic program is the program of further educational 

opportunity, whereas , commercial and technical/vocational programs seem 

■ f 

^ to track people away from universities and CAATs. 

It can be argued that socioeconomic status affects academic program 
in high school and, thus, the effect of program on post-secondary 
educational attainment is not pure. In fact, our data show that, to 
some ektent, academic program mediates the effect of SES on educational 
attainment, Table 3.2 in Chapter Three , clearly indicates thatr^4v^h 
school program is^ related to SES. To review these findi|^8, half of the 
low SES students were in commercial and technical progi^ma, this being 
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the case for 4 in. 10 medium-low SE$ students, 3 in 10 medium-high SES 
students, but only 1 in 10 high SE^ students. In tables not* presented 
here, we cross- tabulated high school program by educational attainment 
by socioeconomic status. This threje-way analysis shows that, of low SES 
students who entered the academic program* in high school, 70% went on to 
post-secondary institutions., With 3 in 10 obtaining university degrees 
and 3 in 10 receiving CAAT dipldmas/certif icates . In contrast, 70%-86% 
of low SES individuals who enrolled in commercial and technical/ 
vocational courses entered the labor market directly and. have had no 
^ost-secondaryo education. This pattern also ^olds for the medium-low 
and medium-high SES groups, except that somewhat mpre commercial and 
technical/voc&tional students had some post-secondary education. The 
pattern changes dramatically for high SES individuals. Few of this 
group were ^n commercial and technical/vocational programs (1 in 10) 
and, of all high SES persons, 7 in 10 have now had some university 
contact. In summary, for those individuals not in the highest SES 
group, entering and staying in the academic program vin high school is 
conducive to post-secondary 'education. 

Grades in High School in Relation to Educational Attainment ^ 

\ 

In Chapter Three we showed. that grades in high school — a measure of 

academic performanceir-are related to program and* to later educational 

attainment. Approximately half of the students in the academic program 

I 

were above the 70% line (overall grade performance reported for Grade 
11), while from 66-76% of commercial and technical/vocational students 
reported grades below 70% (upper portion of Table 3.2). The fact that 
high ' school grades predict educational attainment (Table 4.6) is a 



t 
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consequence of the higher admission standards o^universities, and the 
fact that commercial and technical/vocational students obtain lower 
marks than academic program students, thus being eligible less 4 
frequently for university enrollment. To the extent that high schools 
might h^ a policy gf giving lower grades to commercial and technical/ 
vocational students (reflecting a social class bias), they would be ' 
tricking such students out of universities— a push factor, so to speak. 
On the other hand, CAATs mighty be viewed as magnets, attracting 
commercial and' technical/vocational students by the skill and t.rade 
programs that they offer. 

Area of Origin in Relation to Educational ''Attainment ^ ' 

Urban/rural origin is strongly related to post-secondary 

educational attainment and it is worth exploring this variable in some 

i 

depth. In originally selecting schools for study, care was taken to 
insure that schools were selected equally from four strata, these stratk 
failing on a contii\ui^ from highly urban areas to rural areas. We have 
labeled these strataV'big city," "larger cities," "smaller cities," and 
"towns and rural ,are^s," (also labeled Stratum 1 to Stratum 4 
respectively). As mentioned in Chapter Two, our best response rate in 
Phase IV came from the "towns and rural areas" and the worst came froii^^ 
the "big city." In the earlier phases, there were proportionately more 

t t 

"towns and rural areas" than "big city" individuals (29.6% versus 
24.9%); this difference was aiigmented somewhat in Phase IV (32.2% 
"smaller cities" respondents compared to 22.3% "big city" respondents on 
a weighted basis). The effect of cV)mmunity background can therefore be 
examined by employing the variable stratum in "our analysis. 
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The relationship of stratum to educa^ionsl attainment is indicated 

in Tables 4.3 and 4.4\ and is summarized in terms of enrollment in 

f 

Tables 4,1 and 4,2. Table 4,2 shows that 3 in 10 individuals from each 
of the first three strata (•'big city/' "larger cities/' aTiid "smaller 
citid?") have had no post-secondary education, compared with 5 in 10 
"towns ^ad rural!) areas" individuals. Table 4.1 shows that, of 
respondents who pursued post-secondary education, 50%-60% in the first 
three strata enrolled in universities and. from one-quarter tp one-third 
enrolled in CAATs, Only 40% of the respondents from Stratum 4 enrolle^d 
in universities and ,5 in 10 entered CAATs. Individuals with both -tAAT 
and university experi^ence came least oft^n from "towns and rural areas" 
and about equally from the other three strata. Thus, the overall rate 
of' post-secondary educational experience is 74% in "big city," 67% in 
"larger cities" and "smaller cities," and 52% in "towns and rural 
areas." ^ 

The affinity of smaller area persons for CAATs might, in part, 

9 

reflect the. greater geographic accessibility of CAATs, compared with 
universities; but, as Table 4.9 shows, 67.1% of the "towns and rural 
areas" individuals who last attended CAATs left home to. do so. Still, 
from "brig city" to the "towns an^ rural areas", the proportion Jeaving 
home to attend CAATs or universities increases, mare for university than 
for CAAT students. It is clear, then, that the young peojfle of the 
"towns and rural areas,'' and even from the "smaller cities," desire or 
must expecH: to leave home to pursue post-secondary education. In 
itself , geographic origin has an important iilipdct on the decision to 
continue educatioo after hj^gh school. 



Moving from home to attend a CMT or university may act as a 
deterrent to furthet education for young people fro;n lower socioeconomic 
families .b/cause of the extra cost involved. As we have noted before, 
the "towns and rural areas" Stratum has the greatest proportion of low 
SES families in our sample. Four ii\ 10 individuals in this stratum have 
low SES origins, while the proportions of low SES individuals in the 
other strata are almost, half this or less (Table 4.10). Conversely, 4 
in 10 "big city" individuals are of high SES origins (in contrast to 15% 
in the rural^ areas). Rural background, therefore, works a double 
hardship on many individuals in pursuit of post-secondary education; 
there is a greater likelihood of coming from an economically deprived 
family, and the desired education will likely re.quire a move away from 
home, thereby in^^olving an 4xtra expense not required of most urban* 

origin students. 

. ■ - . " 

It IS important to ask if high school program has a relationship to 
stratum, since high schools in towns and rural areas may have more 
limited program offerings and may not promote post-secondary education 
(university, in particular) as much as schools in the more urban areas. 
.Table 4.11 shows; that there is a significant relationship between 
stratum and high school "program (already noted in Chaptet Three). 
Compared* with the other three strata, rural-area high schools had fewer 
students in the acajlemic program, and more students in the commercial 
and technical/vocational courses. Almost 5 in 10 "towns and rural 
areas" men were in the technical' or vocational program, in contrast tt) 1 
in 10. men irl the "big city;" 34% of the "towns and rural areas" women ,, 
were in the commercial program compared with 18% in the '•big city." 



Howevei'V progranr is relatea SES, . SES must be* controlled .in 

order to assess the pure efLejf^iTpr' prograrpl^in -relation tp stratum. • 

, Table 4.12 cross-tabulAtwea' high xj^ol prQ|;ram by stratum by gender 

/ ■ * • 

by SES. ' Here, we see /that t^ere^ were fewer low and medium-low SES\ 

students in the aca4^roic program -in "towns, and rur^l ajreas" (4 in 10 men 

■ •■ ■■■■ : ■■ ■ ' 

and 6 in 10 women) than in the -^big city" (8 in 10 -men and 6 in 10 
women); Instead, lower SES stUdentsi ih the rural areas were more 

^frequently found, in the commercial and technical/vocational courses. 

^ • • . '\ ' .■ -"'-^ \- ' ♦ ■ 

For the two higher SES levels , the pjcopbrtions 'of individuals ' in^the 

^cademit program were high for all strata. In the highe^t^SES group 

(data not shown) , 8A%-94%, depending on^ stratum, * were in tl^e acaderhic 

stream and only 6%-l6% were in commercial and technical/vocational^^ 

courses . ^ Even iq the two higher SES groups, however, "towns and rural 

breas" stands out as different, mainly with respect to the befftvior of 

jyipn; fewer 'rural-area^ndividuals wierfe in the academic program. * 

The source, then, of the marked difference between the post- 

secondary education pattern for th6 "towns and rural areas" stratum and 

the othep strata \ies in the compoiTpding of stratum and ^ES. To make 

matters more cofl^^x', gender makes a further difference, but. only at the 

/• • ^ ♦ . , ^ ' ' 

hi^h SES level. To begin with, there are more low socioeconomic status 
families In •the rural area's than in the other strata; that^ is, families 
whose children opt more often for a CAAT than a university educa.tjon. 
Furthermore, the high schools in^the rural areas attract and hold maiiy 
'>fewer low SES youth to their academic programs, and,' as we have already 
seen, the commercial and '^t^chnical/vocational courses primarily lead to 
a CAAT rather tha^^ a univeriEfity education, if further education is 
pursued.. Finally, high status respondents in all Strata overwhelmingly 



.cHo^te: the ^CJidcmi^ this is significant— fewer of these 

respondents In. t^^ towns 'and ruraJL areas went on to universities: more 
weptj to, GAAfs or directly to work than did young 'people from other ^reas 
(see Table 4,13). ' This is not an effect of^E$ or^ high school program, 
.but of ^^tratum "^itself. It is also thp case that high SES Womeji from 
rural areas more frequently went to universities than to CAATs, contrary 
to the general pattern for women; however, high SES women in all strata 
typically favoredia university education. 



Occupational Expectations in High SchoiOl in Relation to Educationa l 

f ] ' ; • • 

Attainment i 
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Occupational* expectations in high school are related to post- 
secondary educational attainment. In the first phase oi our study we 
obtained ^he occupational expectations of our Grade 12 students. 
Clearly, such goals are" based upon different degrees of commitment, 
ranging from low, wfien occupational choice is only an indication of 
tentative' interest, to high, when occupational choice is strjngly ahd 
unwaveringly h^ld. For those with a weak commitment, educational goals 
might, theref.ore, be independent of occupational choice. Still," even 
the Grade 12 students with little commitment have ^obably pondered the 
relationship of further education to job or career. * 

Table 4.14 indicates the Statistics Canada 1971 occupational 
categories by_enrollment and gender for the occupational expectations of 
our Pha^e IV subjects (as reported in the spring of 1973). There are 
few surprises here. Men who have been through a tJAAT originalfy 
expected many different occupations', especially in "occupations in 
natural sciences, engineering, and mathematics," and' in the blue-collar 
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category '•j^i^oduct fabricating, assembling, and repairing occupations," 

Men who have been to university most frequently also expected 

occupations in "natural sciences, engineering, and mathematics," and to 

a lesser extent "teaching and related occupations"; they rai<!fely expected 

future ejnployment in blue-collar work. Men who went to both university 

and coramunitv college are similar to university-only men, except that in 

high school they most frequently had no expectation (they did nof state 

the occupation they vTould most likely have). 

In general, women were much less diverse in occupational 

expectations than men. CAAT-^only women ' most \frequently expected 

♦ » • 

occupations in "occupation!^ in medicine and health" and "clerical and 

I'- V *' ■ 

related . occupations," The university-only women most frequently 
expected employment in "teaching and related occupations" and 
"occupations in medicine and health." Women who *had both university and 
CAAT were similar in original occupational expectations to university- 
only women. We shall explore later the actual first jobs and careers of 
bur post-secondary students. 



COURSE LENGTH, DEGREES,^ MAJORS, AND DEGREE COMPLETION 

0 



Having examined the educational attainment of^our former Grade *12 

!3tudents in 'a j^tfevious chapter, we cao now inquire about the kinds of 

I . 

programs taken and the degrees received. In item B.2 of the 
questionnaire, we asked respondents Who* had attended community college 
to state their mi)st recent program 6f study, and, in item B.4, th#» 
length of their program had they been full-time students; items B.^Sjpnl 
B.7 repeated these questions for those who had a£t^ed university/ 
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Course Length and Dej^rees t^eceived 

both OAATs and universities, men were found in the longer 
programs soihewhat mote often than women. For individuals reporting a 
community college experience, 2 in 10 women indicated that their last 
^ program was a one-year course, and almost 8 in 10 indicated that it was 
a two- or three-year course; 'l. in 10 men reported enrollment in a one- 
year course, and more than 8 in 10 indicated a two- or three-year 
course. (In general, colleges offer two- and three-year diplomas and 
one-year certificates.) Women who attended university selected three- 
year programs in A in 10 cases, and f (|Ur-year- courses^ in 5 in 10 cases; 
in contrast, only 3 in 10 men were in three-year courses, and 6 
were- in four-year programs. These data show that, for university 
students reporting their last field of study, honors courses were more 
popular than the ordinary B. A. (In general, universities offer three- 
year bachelor degrees and foujr-year honors degrees at the undergraduate 
level.) 

When degrees received are examined, as shown in Table A. 15, it is 
evident that, while four-year courses might be preferred, somewhat more 
than half of all our university graduates obtained a three-year bachelor 
degree, with gender differences being slight. Four in 10 university 
graduates obtained an honors degree. This is a significantly large 
proportion and may reflect* a desire to move as close to "professional" 
qualifications as possible without going on to advanced degrees. 
(Generally speaking, the hoitors degree is required for admittance into 
professional schools.) Of all university graduates, only A. ^ Also 
/obtained a CAAT diplopia or certificate". Of the 7.2% of university 
graduates who have both a bachelors or honors . degree and bachelor of 



eduption degree, most are women. For CAAT graduates almost everyqae 
receives the same kind of diploma^ or certificate j a Ismail proportion of 
former CAAT students indicated receiving a graduate diploma or 



certificate, and fewer still received multiple CAAT diplomas and/or 
certificates. 



Majors and ProgcA ms 

• ' ^ \ 

Individuals Who attended a university were asked to in(licate their 
most recent undergraduate major or area of specialization and others, if 
they had more than one major field. In coding this item Cittern B.6), we 
employed the categories of area of study used in the 1975 aational 
survey of post-secondary students undertaken by Statistics Canada for 
the g^partment of the Sec4[;etary of State. ^ Only one-fifth df university 
graduates recorded a second major, and this proportion was even less for 
^tud^nCs with university experience but no degree. ^ 

Table 4.16 giyes a detailed brea^kdown of the most recent majors of 
former university ^tudents^ classified into nine categories. Caution is 
urged in interpreting this table, since frequencies become very smaH : 
for many majors; also, the data in this table are based on the first 
reported major, the assumption being that the second reported field has 
minor significance. In order of frequency, the most popular majors are: 
social sciences; business, economics and commerce; agriKrultural and 
biological scienc(2s; and arts, fine arts, humanities, and the performing 
arts. Certain majors support stereotypes of what men and women prefer. 
Thus, men were found predohiinantly in agriculture, chemistry, geology, 
physics, engineering, commerce (engineering and commerce being the most 
{lopulat majors), economics, and geography. Women were found mainly in 



household sciences, nursing, fine arts, applied arts, performing arts, 
English, French, education, physical education, psychology, j and 
sociology (these last two majors being the most popular). As Table A. 16 
shows, women, much more frequently than men, listed two majors. This is 
due to the greater concentration of wom^n ia the social sciences, where 
majors with minors are most common. 

Individuals who attended a Community college were asked to indicate 
their most recent program of study. The 1979^80 publication Horizons , 
prepared, by the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities, lists 236 
different CAAT programs offered in th^ jprovince (other, than short 
courses). While we did not anticipatft ^ significant enrollment in most 
of these, we did expect that the list'^of pi^pjgrams taken wo\ild be long. 
We therefore decided to use thirteen-fold Glassi/icatioiTjbf community 
college programs,«^ as employed iq th^ 1975 j^ional -OTl^y of post- 
secondary students. Table 4 . 17 - usew«. this .classification to ^indicate 
programs in which our respondents were^wost recently enrolled. I • 

As with university majors, -certain majors strongly support, 
stereotypes of male/female preferences. In order of frequency, the 
programs more popular with men were engineering »nd related technologies, 
business management and commerce, . and electronics and electrical 
technologies. For women, the most popular programs were nursing, 
secretarial arts and science, community services, teaching and social • 
welfare, and medical and dental technologies, | 

« ^ . 

Grades and Degree Completio n ♦ 

In Phase IV the completion of degrees and certificate^ is quile 
high. Of those who were enrolled in universities, 8 in 10 C5>mpleted a 

v., 

I 



degree; of students enrolled in CMTs, or^ who had both tAA'^ an^ . 

• , ,( 

university experience > the completion rate was 7 irf 10 (in tfne case ofj 

the latter groilp, referffing to at least one degree in either 

institutijOn) . Seven in 10 n\eft and 8 in 10 women completed degrees. 

We asked respondents who^had attended a post-secondary institution 

J^tjTindicate their approximate cumulative grade point average (GPA) at 

their last such institution (Table 4.18). Whether university or CAAT, 

wonnen on the average did better than men (fewer Cs, or Ds, or Fs). 

ft 

Universities appeared tougher' than QAATs , giving out fewer As and more 

Bs . However, grades did not vary significantly by either socioeconomic 

origin or urban/ rural origin. That is to say, once in a post-secondary 

institution, an individual of low SES background or rural origin was not 

# 

disadvantaged with respect to marks, and an individual from a high SES 
group or high stratum was not especially advantaged. Grades in high 
schqol, though, remain moderately related to grades in post-sepondary 
institutions (.Table 4. 19) . ^ 

Post-secondary grades are only weakly related to high ischool 



program. We have already noted that CAAT enrollees were more frequently 
drawn from the commercial and technical/vocational courses than 
university students. Of all CAAT enrollees, 6 in 10 had received an 
^ average Grade 11 mark, of less than 70%, whereas of all university 
enrollees, 70% had received an average- XJr^ade^Il mark of B or better (see 
Part B of Table 4*5). However, as demonstrated in Table A. 20, 62.6% of 
students, from the academic proj&tarti with high school marks below 70% 
earned Bs and As in po8t-*secondary institutions. The same is true for 
60*0% of low-mark students from the commercial and technical/vocational 
courses. About 15% of high school high-mark (70% and above) students 

. ■ \ 
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from the academic program dropped to C, D, or F cumulative averages, in 
post-secondary institutions, though « almost one-thitd of the high-mark 
nonacademic students dropped to C or lower. Thus, while high school 
grades, irrespective of program, predict postrsecondary {)erfoitmance to 
some^extent, there is general improvement in performance at the post- 
secondary level when the cumulative CPA is compared to reported Grade 11 
marks. There is, however, some indication that high-mark commercial and 
technical/vocational students often have difficulty in maintaining high 
marks in liaiversities and CAATs. 

Finally, degree completion is related to grades earned in high 
school and at the post-secondary level, the latter relationship being 
stronger. As Table 4.21 shows, students who earned Cs or lower marks' in 
post-secon(itry institutions had higher rates of failing to complete a 
degree than students earning better marks. ^. ^ 

< ■ »• 

FINANCIBIG POST- SECONDARY EDUCATvION 

Obtaining a post-secondary education entails costs including 
tuition fees, books, and transportation, and sometimes room and board; 
thus, access to post-secondary education may be somewhat restricted to 
persons with more plentiful financial resources. Because of its 
importance as a public issue, questions on financing post-secondary 
education were used ' in each of the first three phases of the "Critical 
Juncture" sttdy. In the Phase JV follow-up, W| asked for a retrospec- 
tive assessment of the role of different sources of finaying the total 
costs of attending university or community college; we examined 
financing in terms of its relationship to gender, SES, and rural/urban. 
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origin. Table 4.22 shows the frequeticiea of selection of the first and 
second ihost Important sources of financial support for all enrollment 
groupie . As indicated by this table, the roles of university or college 
scholarships, employer contributions, personal loans, and spouse's 
earnings are small; therefore, in the discussion to follow we shall 
concentrate on the remaining five major sources of financing. 

The main source of financial support for all post-secondary 
students is summer earnings, reported by oije-third of our sampjLe a^ 
being most important. Parental support was the mos^important source 
indicated by one-quarter ofj^the students, followed by 15% relying on the 
Ontario Student ^Assistance Program (OSAP) or on Canada Student Loans* 
(CSL). One in lO respondents indicated that employment earnings while 
studying were most important. Another 1 in 10 specified personal 
savings. Financial sources that were second in iiftportance follow the 
^order of significance of the first most important, except that OSAP/CSL 
support was less frequently a second important source. 

,Giveii that respondents were asked to indicate both first and second 
most important sources of financial support, pattfrns or comfinations of 
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support can be determined, as^shown in Table 4.^3. This table reveals 
that those dependent on OSAP/CSL were next most dependent on summer 
earnings (half of the cases); those relying on suilomer earnings were next 
most dependent on parental support (more than one*-third of the c^ses) 
and employment while studying (more than one*-quarter of the cases); 
those .dependent on pers^al savings were next most dependent on parental 
support (more than one-third); and those relyihg on parental support* 
were next most dependent on summer earnings (almost 6 in 10) and 

personal savingfi (alfios^ 2 in 10). * 

i . ' ♦ 
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Socioegonomic status bears a relationship to ,the importance of 
different sources in financing post-secondary education. All SES groups 
ilidicated summer earnings as the most important financial source (Table ^ 
4.24). For the two lowest SES groups, the second most important 
financial source was OSAP/CSL, while parental support was third in 
importance. The imiiortance of OSAP/CSL for the two low SES groups is 
underscored by the fact that- from one-fifth to one-quarter relied on 
OSAP/CSL as their most • ijtnportant source of funding, whereas only 10% or 
fewer of the two higher SES groups'^did so. Parental support wa^ the 
second most important source of financial support for the two higher SES 
groups. • 

There are also differences in reliance i0 financial sources by SES, 
depending on whether one is enrolled in a CAAT or university (as shown 
in Table 4.25). Low SES CAAT students drew less frequently on OSAP/CSL 
than did low SES university students, and much more frequently on 
parental support and personal savings as the first most important ,^ 
financial source. In contrast, high SES CAAT students drew more , 
frequency on parental support and personal |savings t!han did high SES 
univet'sity students, whose main source of support was summer earnings. 
Fdr the highest SES group, parental support was the main most important 
financiaL source for almost half of the former CAAT students and one- 
third of the foi^r university students. 

Focusing on the urban/ rural difference, we found that, as first 
most important financial r^ource, 4 in 10 of the "bi^ qrity" students 
depended on summer earn^ings, whereas 3 in 10 depended on summer earnings 
in "towns and rural areas." However, about one-quarter of the students 
in the latter stratum depended on OSAP/CSL, whereas the proportion for 
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"big city" students was less tban 1 in 10 (Table 4.24). The u^ban/rurU: 
difference on reliance on summer earnings suggests that well*-paying 
summer jobs in rural areas ^may be scarcer than elsewhere; greater 
reliance on OSAP/CSL is probably due to the larger lower-status group in 

9 

this stratum, compared wi th tl^ Other strata. 

The gender difference is signdficaat (Table 4.24). For 4 in 10 

men, the first most important financial resource was sumin^r earnings, 

followed by parental support (I6^5%)^nd OSAP/CSL (12.7%); whereas for 

one*<-third of women, parental support was most important, followed' by 

summer earnings (28.6%) and OSAP/CSL 16.0%). The much greater 

dependence of women on, parental support suggests a traditional family 

support 80 that daughteyirs do^not need^o work and/or a scarcity of good 

paying summer j obi; for women* * 

' One finding i^stands out with respect to the most important source of 

financing post-secondary education. The retrospective evaluation by our 

sample of former post-secondary students indicates that summer earnings^ 

\ 

are crucial tO: many as their main source of flaancing education; this is 
especially true for university students, regardless of SES level (4 in 
10 of the cases). We suspect thai the less frequent reliance of CAAT . 
students on summer callings (2 in 10 of the cases) is* due to the cost 

difference between a university and a community college education, the 

^ > \ 

latter generally entailing lower fees and being of shorter duration. 

y' 

The role of SE^ is indicated, however, by the greater reliance of low 

/■ ■ ■ 

SES' students c^ti OSAP/CSL and the greater reliance of high SES students^ 

i 

on jparental support « ^ \ 

I 

One final commeqt on summer earnings as a source of'' financial 

j 

support for nost'-seconddry education should be made* In Phase IV we did 
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not obtain information on the nonfinancial sources of support for ^>ost- 
sec^ndary educatjtoiiT dn particular, the/suBsidy often provided by 
parents who let their sons and daughters live at home at little or nor 
cost while attending college or university. We suspect that summer 
earnings appear so , prominently in our findings in part because many 
young people can rlly on reducing their educational costs by living at 
home. A -full picture of how young people meet the costs of post- 
secondary education requires a fuller investigation than we have been 
able to 'carry out. Still, our findings provide useful information on 
financing in terms of the various subgroups we have studied, 

REASONS FOR CHOOSING MAJOR 0R[ AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 

On what basis do young people choose majors and programs at 
universities or community colleges? Is it on the.basis of prodding by 
parents, interest in the subjects, career, prospects , or some combination 
of reasons such as these? We asked our respondents to assess' 
re£!rospectively -the , importance of ten factjQxs_iiL cboosing^ their most . 
recent programs of study (items B.12A to ^.l2J), and then to select the 
one most important factor for them (item B.13). The responses were 
cros&-tabuLated with the ten main categories of university majors and 
with the thirteen groups of CAAT programs. 

Overall, there is a striking similarity between university and CAAT 
students in the ways they evaluate the ten reasons (Table A. 26). In 
general, recommendations oL parents 8ir relatives, high school teachers' 

I 

or guidance counsellors, friends,^ and acjvice of employers proved of 
little importance for all Students, irrespective of major or program^ 
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likewise, the fact that the projjram selected was. ••less difficult than 
others I was interested in*' and the fact that ''cpurse in high school'^ 
fitted in • well wi'tH program or major area chosen^*\ were of little 
importance in selecting a major. In contrast ^ 9 in 10 studen^ stated 
that interesf^n the area or program was Very important or important in 
selecting a major, and career advancement prospects were importk^t for 5 

■ • \ ■ ■ 

to 6 in 40 students. While parental recommendations and courses iikhigh 



school were not |Lmpoi!'taQt reasons for selecting a major for most 

students, it should be noted that these factors were importailt ^f or about 

.one-quarter of students in CAATs and universities. 

Three of the reasons for selecting a major deserve separate 

consideration, namely ••good employment prospects ''high income 

prospects,*' and •'career advancement prospects.** University and CAAT 

students differed most with respect to these reasons. Just fewer than 

ha\f of t^ university students felt that good employment prospects were 

very important or important for them in choosing a major, and one- 

» 

quarter stated that such prospects were not very important or not at; all 
_ijnpox^tant. In xontras4^^ almost- 70% o^ GAAT s^tudents indicate that good 
employment prospects were very important or important for them. Here is 
some indication of the different roles of university and CAAT 
educations: students attending CAATs perceived their course selection 
as being strongly related to future employment, while many university 
students were aware that their ^majors are part of a general education. 
Still, that almost half of university enrollees were concerned about * 
employment pi^pects should not be forgotten, and may reflect not only a 
general concern on their part with linking their education to work, but 
also the reality that at university, there are ifiany preprofession^l 
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programs leading into specific careers (e.g., ma.jors in pre-law, 

economics, commerce, engineering, chemistry, and education). Four in 10 

CA^T students and 3 in 10 university students stated that high income 

prospects were very importa{it or important as a selection factor. Thug, 

about one-third of the studettts in both types of institutions felt that 

their courses Vould have a significant economic payoff. However, there 

were also 4 i-n , 10 university students and almost 3 in 10 CAAT students 

^ho said that high income prospects were not very important or not at 

all important in choosing their major. One might speculate that these 

students were less concerned about post-secondary education giving them 

a great deal of opportunity to earn high incomes, or had opted for 

careers which they knew did not have high financial rewards. , ^ • 

Finally, while majorities of CAAT and university students stated 

that career advancement prospects w^re very important or important in 

selecting a major, one-quarter of \he university students (and only 

i > 
16.4% of CAAT students) held that such advancement prospects werevnot 

; I 

very important or not at all important. f 

We tuxaJLnjQW__to djj^ferenc^s^^.^^^^^ eyalua_ting j'easons for selecting- 
programs between different majors. The eight university majors will be 
considered first, as shown in Table 4,27. In this .analysis we employ" 
mean scores based on giving a "1" to the response "very important" 
through to a ''S" for the response "not at all important." Thus, the 
the mean score the more impqrtant that relevant factor is in 
selecting a progralfi of study, We employed an analysis of variance of 
these means to determine whether university majors differed with respect 
to factors considered important or unimportant. . Statistically 
significant group differences only occurred for the following reasons: 

' T 
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• advice of Employer) the three career factors (gWd , employment , high 
income, and career advancement prospects), and for tjhie factor ^'courses 
in high school fitted in well with program ot'' major area chosen." 

r • 

Good employment prospectus were considered very impprt^tat or 
important in selecting a major for only 3 in 10 students in the 
following majors: agricultural and biological sciences; arts, 
humanities, and fine'^arts; education, physical .education, law, and 
social work; and the social science^. From A tp 8 in 10 students in the 
physical sciences , 'the applied sciences, and in business, economics, and 
commerce regarded this factor similarly. This response pattern holds 
for career advan9ement prospects , the difference regarding importance 
being 4 in 10 for the.fir^t group pf majors, and 5 to 8 i^i 10 for the 
second gfOtip. With respect to high income prospects, the former group 
is definitely less concerned with income as S selection factor, since 
majorities repdrted tjiis factor a^lnot very important or not at all 
• important; by 'contra«1r{ the latter groupiseems to be attracted by. the 
income potential of their majors, since from A to 6 'in 10 indicated high 
income . pjfospects as very important or important reasons fot selecting 
their areas of specialization. 

* Finally, courses, in high school that fitted in'^well with program 
are important in the selection of major for the natural andf physical 
science groups • Three to* 5 in 10 respondents in these majors believed 
that high school courses Wfere |^an important reason for selection, 
compared with 1 to 3 in 10 respondents maKing this evaluation in the 
other groups'. Though advice from employers is generally nat important 
t -tn selecting a major, there is more reliance on such advice re,pprted by 



health profession majors and somewhat less reKance reported Ijy arLs, 
hujnaniti««, and fin« arts, majors and physical science majors. . 

Though we o.riginally began with twelve categories of CAAT programs 
(and d residual category), because of small fi^equencies we haye retained 
tor analysia only the foll(^Wing groups: sdirretarial arts and^scifi^^; 
business management and commerce; fine, atplied and J)erforming arts; 
coramuifity service, teaching and social welOTre^; nursing; and primary 
industries. We Have added communications to the applied arts category, 
combined medical and dental technologies with nursing, and have included 
el*e(?tr6nics and' electrical technologies, and engineering and related ' 
technologies with primary industries. This gives six program categories 
for analysis with respe(it to differences in evaluating reasons for 
program selection for CAAT students (Table 4.28). • 

r . ' ■ 

Program differences in evaluation prove statistically significant 

»• 

(using mean scores) for only four factors, these being recommendation of 
parents or relatives, interest in program,, good employment pD^speqts', 
and high income prospects. The nursing, medical, and dental technology., 
students are most influenced by parents and relatives in selecting their 
programs, with fine, applied, ^and, performing arts and'^feommunications 
student's indicating the least influences from these sources. Nurses, 
medical and dental technicians', students in fine, applied, and 
performing arts, and communications st«nd out a§ placing most stress on 
interest in program as an important facto^. Students in s^cretar/al 
art.s and science place least stress on interest, and are the only group 
with\ a sizable minority (21.1%) indicating interest was only somewhat 
important, not ^ery important, or not at all important. One might -• 
Ij^dulate that a number of women in this program category (96% of 

1^0 . ' : 
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students Ia this category are women) sele.ctod this fielffj^^ o^t befi;a.uipe 
they v/ere especially attracted to secretarial* work>» but because they 
were resigned to this occupation given^its ease of \en.trartce. (SUll 
requirements are modest; it is Women's work/' gisVen tlr^ structure of 
the lower white-collar job market, and there is strong emplo^J^^ demand 
for trained secretaries .) s 

Similar patterns of evaluation by program arie shown for CAAT 
students With respect to employmerit and income prospects. Fine, 
applied, and performing arts, and communications students, ^n^ community 
service, teaching, and social welfare students placed leas t Itre^s on..\ 
^ood employment and high income prospect^ as ^selection factors, compared 
to students in other programs. In fact, at least 50% of stuclents in 
these programs reported that high income prospects were not vary 
important or not at all important in selecting their programs. There 
are programs at CAATs, then, that are selected largely a4t of interest 
and, though skill-development oriented, may not feed into sectors of the 
labor market where there is high demand or high inqome prospects^. It 
should be noted that 51.3% of secretarial arts and scilfence students-- 
and, for that matter, 42.7% of primary industries, electronics, 
electrical, and engineering 4i?chnologies students — indicated that high 
income prospects were very important or important in selection of their 
program. t 

• ^ 

When asked '^to choose the one factor which was moht important in 
.choosing their major area of study, university students overwhelmingly 



retrospectively ^cked interest in the area (72.7%), with good 
emplo^ftnt prospects cited next most frequently (9.0%), followed by 
ca'^er advanceni(fnt . prospects (5,0%) (N ^ 37>). The same hierarchy of 
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factors holds, for CAAT students (respectively, 64.8%, 13.5%, and 7.2%) 
(N = 230). 



r 



GENERAL' SATISFACTIQN WITH THE POST- SECONDARY EXPERIENCE 



We asked respondents with post-secondary educational experience to 

evaluate this experience in very general terms; that is, in terms of the 

degree to which they were satisfied,' overall, with - their formal 

.education (item B.27). Of the 943 individuals .responding to this item, 

34.7% indicated "very satisfied," 44.8% were "somewhat satisfied," 8.1% 

were "indifferent," 9.5% marked "somewhat dissatis^fied," and only 4.0% 

recorded'' a "very dissatisfied." Thus, on the whole, when not asked to 

• ^ — 

evaluate their education in relation to some specific referrent, such as 
preparation for job, the educational experience —generates an 
overwhejmingly positive re8p3nse. Interestingly enough, there were no 
statistically significant differences in satisfaction by type of 
educational enrollment (whether « university or CAAT enrollment), or by 
SES, or by urban/rural origins, or by geajle'r. Though there is a public 
impression that uniWrs^ty students are increasingly dissatisfied witt^ 
th€ir education because it does not lead to a specific job (as does a 
CAAT educatipn), our data suggests that this is not the case and that, 
rather, uni\¥rsity and CAAT enroUees havel similar patterns of • 
'satisfaction with respect to their post-secondary experience. 
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FOOTNO TES * • . 

1. See the note to Table 4.1 for description of the relationship of 
enrollment categories to the educational attainmertt,,^ categories of 

Table 1.2. ^ X 

/■ 

2. Educational Support Branch, Department of the Secretary of State. 
^9"L^ Characteristics of Post-Secon dary Student s , in Canada . Cat. N6. 
S2-5 1/1976. OttawaT Ministry of Supply and Services Canada, 1976. 
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TABLE 4.1: ENROLLMENT IN POST -SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS BY SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS 

•. ' * \v ■ 

Sex SES Stratum 

Men Women Low 2 3 High Urban 2 3 Rural Total 

Enrollment (%) . (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) ' (% ) (%) (%) (%) (%) 

University enrollment only « 57.1 46.3 39.8 41.9 47.0 68.1 60.2 54.7 54.0 37.7 51.4 

CAAT enrollment only , 30.7 39.2 49.1 45.6 36.1 19.5 24.6 29.9 33.4 51.8 35.2 

Both unlLrsity and CAAT 12.1 14.5 '^ll.l 12.4 16.9 12.4 15.2 15.5 12.6 10.5 13.4 



TO^ (N) ]^ 460 512 184 198 206 338 250 222 243 257 972 

Significance (p) ' ' / 



Note: In te^s of Table 1.2, univeristy enrollment only comprises the categories "presently enrolled in graduate 
or professionial school", '[graduated university", and "attended university but did not* graduate" ; CAAT enrollment 
only Includes "graduated from CAAT", and '.'attended CAAT but did not graduate", both university and CAAT enrollment 
includes*aU l>ther categories except the last, which is "high school only" or "no post-secondary experience". 



-J ■ 

TABLE 4.2: ENROLLMENT IN POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIOIJS, WITH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY INCLUDED, BY SELECTED SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND FACTORS 



A. ; EFFECT OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS 



/ 



Enrollment 



Sex 
Men Women 
■ (%) (%) 



SES 

Low 2 3 High 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 



f 



Urban 

(%) (%) 



Stratum 
« 2 .3 



(%) 



Rural 
(%) 



^: R ECRUITMENT INT O ENROLLMENTS BAS ED ON^CIAL BACKGROUND 



Enrollment 



Sex 

Men Women Total 



Low 



SES 

3 High Totil Urban 



Stratum 
2 3 Rural 



Total 
(%) 



University enrollment only 


36 1 




1 Q '^ 


"yx 7 


90 'X 




A/, o 


* 

J6 . 4 


36 . 5 


19.8 


22 .5 


CAAT enrollnrent only 


. 19.4 


25.2 


23.8 


25.8 


22.4 


17.0. 


18.1 


19.9 


22.6 


27.2 


32.8 


Both university and CAAT 


7.T 


9.3 


5.4 


7.0 




10.8 


11.2 


10.3 


8.5 


|!.5 


8.-5 


High school only 


36.8 


35 o6 


51.6 


43.5 


37.8 


12.7 


26.4 


33.3 


32.4 


47.0 


36.2 


TOTAL (N) 


iir 


•795 


381 


350 


332 


388 


340 


333 


359 " 


490 


1,522 


Significance (p) 










r 




4 











a\ (%) (N) (%) (%), (%) (%) (N) (%) (%) (%) (%) 



Total 
(N) 



University enrollment only 
'CAAT enrollment only 
Both uni/veraity and CAAT 
l)l|gh sthool only 



52.5 47.5 
41.3 58.7 
42.9 57/1 



48.6 



51 i 4 



500 15.2 17.2 20.1 

342 28.2 28.1 23.^ 

130 16.8 20.1 28.6 

550 37.5 29.1 24.0^ 



47.6 
'20.6 
34.5 
9.4 



483 
321 
122 
5^4 



30.1 24.3 26.2 19.4 
18.0 19.4 23. J 38.9 
29.3 26.3 23.5 20.8 



16.^ 20.1 21.2 42.3 
1 * 



500 
342 
130 
550 



TABLE 4.3: RECRUITMENT INTO fOST^ECONDARY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS FROM GENDER BACKGROUND, -SOCIOECONOMIC 
UKiolNo, AND STRATA ; 7 



Educational Achievement 
in 1979 



Graduated university. 

Attended. university but 
did not graduate 

Graduated from CAAT 

Attended CAAT but did 
^ not graduate 

University graduate and 
>ome CAAT experience 



University graduate and 
gt;aduated from CAAT 

V Graduated from C>VAT and 
some university experience 

Somr university and some 
CAAT e}<^perient;e 

No post- secondary 



Sex SES Stratum 

Men Women Total Low 2 3 High Total U|ban 2 3 Rural 
(%) (%) (N) (%) (%) (%) (%) (N) f(%) (%) a), a) 



Total 
.(N) 



Presently enrolled graduate or 54.0 46.0 
professional school 



98 14.7 9.0 17.4 58.9 . 96 24.7 28.8 30.4 16.7 



50.1 . 49.9^ 310 14.3 19!8 19.3 46.6 305 30.8 23.8 24.5 20.9 

59.2 40.8 91 18.9 16.7 26.2 38.2 83 34.5 20.8 27.7 17.0 



36.2 . 63.8 251 27.5 30.2 21.6 20.7 234 16.419.0 24.1 40.4 

87 22.2 20.3 22.6 34.9 



55.3. 44.7 
57.0 43.0 



22.2 77.8 

44.3 55.7 



49.2 •51.8 



91 30.0 22.3 27.6 20.1 

21 ^ 6.1 ?l.l 26.1 46.7 

.2 26.8 25.5 32.5 

38 22.5 17.1 43.6 16.8 

41 17.2 18.3 17.0 47.5 



21 6 
15 



19 33.-2 19.7 36.9 10.2 

zr "3r.6^5"."9 30. r 2r."5" 

38^ 26.1 36.0 9.2 28.8 

39 27.9 28.3 25.4 18.4 



48.6/51.4 550 .37.5 29.1 24.0 9.4 524 16.3 20.1 21.2 42.3 



98 

310 
91 

251 
91 

21 

-50 
38 
41 

.550 
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TABLE A. 4: POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAir-ATTAINMENT DESTINATIONS FROM GENDER BACKGROUND, 
SOCIOECONOMIC ORIGINS, And STRATA 

» . ■ 

■ Sex SES Stratum 



Educational Achievement * 

in 1Q7Q 
111 t y 


Men 

\ h) 


^Women 

\h) 


lov 


2 

\h) 


3 

\.h) 


High 


Urban 


2 


3 


Rural 

V hJ 


FLCoCllUXy CLlLUXXcfU 1.11 kL |1U Ud 

o!v prof essional school 




c 7 
«j • / 


% 7 






1 H • O 


7 0 


ft S 






Graduated university 


21.4 


19.5 


11.5. 


17.3 


17.7 


36.6 


28.1 


22.2 


21.1 


13.3 


Attended universitv hut did f 
not graduate 


7.4 


4.7 


4 1 


4 0 


6 5 


8 1 


9 3 


5.7 


7.0 


3.2 


Gratuated f roin CAAT 


12 5 


20 1 


16 9 




15 2 


12 5 

X ^ m %J 


12 1 


14.4 


16.8 


20.7 


Attended CAAT but did not 
graduate 


6.9 

1 


5.1 


6.8 




1,2 


4.5 


6.0 

* 


5.6 


5.7 

• 


6.5 


University graduate and some 
CAAT pxnpri piirp 


1.7 


1.1 


0.3 

i 


1.1 


1.5 


2.2 

\ 


2.1 


1 .3 


2.2 
* 


0.4 


University graduate and 

orAdiiAtpd frnm flAAT 

f 

\ 

Graduated CAAT and some 
university experience 


0.9 

2.3 


2.9 
2.7 


1.0 
2.3 


2.0 
1.9 


2.0 
5.0 


. 2.2 
1.7 


2.8 
2.9^ 

t 


1.4 . 
4.2 


2.5 
1.0 


' 1.3 
2.3 


Some university and some 
CAAT experience 


2.8 


2.6 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


4.8 


: 3.4 


3.b 

• 


2.9 


1.5 


No po8t*8ec)pndary experience 


3618 


' 35.6 


51.6 


43.5 


37.8 , 


12.7 


26.4 




, ,\ 


47 .5' 


TOTAL (N) • ' * • 


1 ■ - ^ ■■■ 

t 727 


■ — J— 

795 


381 

r 


350 


332 


388 • 


340 


333 


359 ^ 


\^ 490 



Sigaificance (p) 



TABLE 4.'): RKCkUlTME^T INTO POST- SECONDARY ENROLLMENT FROM SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND OHKJTNS PROGRAM IN 
, • , • HIGH SCHOOL, AND LEVEL OF HIGH SCHOOL PERFORMANCE ' 

A". /JOCIaI BACKGROUND . * - • ' ■ 



JACKGROU] 

tl 



Enrollment 

University enrol-lmeat only 
•LAAT enroLbiientonly 

< 

Both' university and CAAT 



Hif;h HchatrT only 



.V 



\ 



Sex . • SES • Sl^ratum 

Men Women Total Low 2 3 High Total Urban 2 3 Rural 
. • (%) (%) ' (N) i%) •(%) (%) (%) ..(N) (%) (%) (%) (%) 



Total 
(N) 



52.5 4?. 5 



41. 3 
•42.^ 
48 . (, 



J\. PROOl^AM AND GRADES' IN HIGH SCHOOL 



58.7 ^ 
57.1 

< 

51.4 



500 15.2 17.2 20.1 47.6 . 483 ^ 30 
- .4 

342 28.2 28.1 23.2 20.6 • • 32.1 

130 16.8 20.1 28;6\ 34.5 122 

550 3/. 5 29.1 24.0 9.0 524 



1X24.. 



3 26.2 19. 4 



18.0. 19.-4 23.7 38.9 
29-3 26.3 23.5 20.8 
16.3 20.1 21.2 42.3' 



500 
342 
130 
550 



■4 




41 



Enrollment 



Uuivcrsity enro l^imoiit' only 
CAAT f*nnollme?nt onJy ^ 
.Both univfrsity and CAAT' 



High Schoill Program * 
Technical/ 



High School Grades 



(%) 



\ 



ri 



93.2 
66.8 
84.6 



44.9 



(D 



,1.9. 

0k3 . 7 
8.4 

3^,7 



ax 



CN) 



4.9- f^^-} 



•19.5 



7.0 yil^ 

24.4 5^ 



Higher Lower 
(%)" 


than 70% 
(%) 


Total 
(N) 


69.6 


30.4 


492 


36.2' 


63.8 


336 


-At). 7 


53'. 3 


129 


26.8 


\ >73.2 


S34 . 






1?.'). 



TABLE 4.6: ENROLLMENT IN POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS BY PROGRAM IN HIGIJ SCHOOL ANp 
' HIGH SCHOOL GRADES BY GENDER ^ 



Enrollment 



High School Program 

■ Techaical/ 
Academic Commercial Vocational 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 

C%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 



High School Grades 



70% or higher 
Men Women 

(%> (%) 



Lower than 70% 
Men Women 
(%) (%) 



* • 

University enrollment 9nly 


51 


8 ' 


38 


7 


4 


8- 


3.9 


10 


4 


12 


0 


"64.3 ^ 


42 


8 


20.3 


^5 


7 


CAAT enrollment only 


15 


2 f 


26 


7 


26 


4 


18.4 


26 


7 


65 


2 


13.7 


21 


2 


22.8 


. 29 


.9 


Both university and CAAT 


9 


8 


11 


1 


7 


8 


4.0 


3 


5 


13 


7 


7.J 


10 


.0 


8.0 


8 


.8 


• ■ 

High school only 

« 


23 


2 


23 


A 


61 


.0 


73.8 


59 


.4 


9 


1 


14.4 • 


26 


.0 


49.0 


45 


.6 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance 



457 



585 



42 



191 



221 . 



11 



263 



405 449 



375 



Note: Statistical) significance is based on tiM subtablea program by gender for men and women separately, 
and high schoo,,^^grad^ by gender for. men and woroon separately. Also, all men/women comparisons are 
sitatistically significant except .for comparisons with respect to'the high school commercial program" 
(N.S.), and high school grades lower than 70% (0.07). v 



T/VBLK,4.7: RFXRUlTMIiNTHNTO POST -SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT FROM HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM AND LEVEL OF 
HIGH SCHOOL PERFORMANCE ) 

V 

High School Program High School Grades 

Technical/ . ^ Lower 

Educational' Achievement Academic Commercial Vocational Total 70% or Higher than 70% Total 

^"/^"^^^ ■ . (%) (p , (%) (N) • (%) (%) • (N).- 

Presently enrolled in graduate \ 96.7 • O.B • 2.5 98 * 79.4 20 6 97 

or professional school . 

Graduated university 93.8 , 1.7 4.5 308 ^. ' 69.4 . 30.6 304 

Atj^kended university but did 87.6 . 3.7 8.7 90 . 59.4 40.6 • 91 

not gr^aduate ' * ■ 

Graduated from CAAT 67.9 "13.1 ' 19.0 247 41.5" 58,5- 250 

Attende.l CAAT but did not 63.9 15.3 * 20.8" 90 20 8 79 2 86 

graduate . , . 

« 

U.';'v*«^ty graduate and some ' 91.6 4.4 .4,0 21 58.5 41.5 21 
CAAT whierience 

University graduate and graduated 91.6 8^.4 0.0 30 59 9 An i 9q 

from |AAT * . j:;.^ '4u. i zy 

pa(iuated CAAT~M st)me uuii;ejsi^ 82.9 11.1 6.0^ 38 37 4 62 6 

'.experience * ' • • 

\ . ■ . „ ■ • 

Some university and some. CAAT 77.6 7.8 

experience ' • , 



38 

14.6 41 40.1 59.9 41 



No post-secondary exp6rience^ 4 44.9 30.7 24.4 542 26.8 73.2 



534 



TABLE A. 8: POST -SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL ATl'AIimENT DE8JINATI0NS FROM HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM AND 
HIGH SCHOOL PERFORMANCE " wii 



E:ducationaI Achievement 
in 1^9 



Presently enrolled in graduate 
or professional school 

Graduated university * %,■■[, 

Atte;ided university but d|id; • „ 
not graduate y ; 

Graduated fromCAAT- 

Attended CAAT but did apt 
graduate . T v 

University graduate and -Some ' ; 
CAAT experience v- . . 

• r' ' ' ^ ■ - . 

University graduate and gradi^tfed 
ffom CAAT ■" V .. ^, 

Graduated CAAT and soimfi ujiiyeriity 
-exj^erience / 

Some uniyeraity and soiiie CAAT 
eJtperience V ■ 

Nq post -^secondary €lcperience 



• ^ High School Program High School 

• . Technical/. 

Academic ' Commercial Vocational 70^ or Higher 

/ w ^ . : (%) .(%) (%) 



27^8 

7^^ 6 . 

.■■v5.5V' 

i:.9 

2.6 
3 . 1 
3.0 
23.3 



, ^.3 
2.3 

k 

1:4" 

i 

.;.13.9 
5.9 

0. 4 

V 

1.1 

1.8 

1. A 
71.4 



1.1 

6.0 

; 3;4 

20.3 

8.1 
» 

o.i 

1.0 
2.6 



57.1 
» 



11.5 

31.6 
8.1 

15.5 
2.7 

1.9 

2.6 

2.2 

2.5 

21.5 



LEVEL OF 



Grades 

L6wer 
than 70% 
(%) 

2.4 



11.3 

17.7 
8.3 

1.1 

2.9 
3.0 
47. 4 



TOTAi:, (N) • 
Significance (p) 



1042 



233 



231 



J 668 



824 



TABLE A. 9: LEFT tfOME ATTEND: PQST-SECONI^ARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION BY STRATUM 



Yeu, left 
home town 
or city 

No 



Stratum an* Und^r^radualie Institution most Recently Attended 

' Towns and 

Larger Cltil^s Smaller Cities VJlural Areas 



Bigr City 
Univ. gKAT 



(%) 



35.5 



TOTAL (N) " 169, 
Sig<3iif icanc^ (p)^; '. 



•(%) 



13.6 



64.5 ., 86.4, 



^79 



Unlv, 



'29.4 



134 



CAAT 
(%) 



26.6 



84 



Univ. J . 
(%) ^ 



CAAT Univ. CAAT 
(%) (%) /%) 



65.8 



43.3 *>90.7 ^7.1 



70.6 79.4 . 34.2 \: 56.7 



9.3 



t 



140 



100 



105 



.32.9 



146 



Note: Statistical 8 ignifi^cance, is based on the subtables stratum by university 
ar^ stratiim by .(^AAT; universiity and CAAT proportions -witfiin stratum are not being 



f 

* 

• 






• 


\ 


• % *' 

.y - 

f * ■ ■ 

f- . ■ . / 

TABLE \ 4 . 1 0 : SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS ORIGINS BY STRATUM 


• 


. 




■ s 

Urban 


StratUQi 
2 
(%) 


3 

(%) 


Rural 
(%) 


Lowest 


15.7 . 


18.5 


9 


An 9 


Mediuin^low 


' 18.4 


26.2 ' 


2516 


25.5 


Medlum^high 


25.6 • 


24.8 ' 


23.3 


19.5 


Highest 


40.3 


' 30'. 4 ' : 


27.1 


14.8 


TOTAL (N) 


316 


318 


,347 


470 


Significance (p) 











\ 



I 



TABLE 4.11: ^ HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM BY STRATUM BY OENDER 

Stratum 



f 

High School Program 


Men 

(%) 


Rio C i ¥it 

Dig Lity 
Women 
(%)• 


Larger 

Men 

(%) 


Cities 
Wompn 

(%) 


Smaller 
Men 

(%) 


Cities 
Women 
(%) 


Towns and 
Rural Areas 
Men Women 

(%) (%) 


Academic 


88.6 


80.5 


' 68.5 


75.4 


62.1 


79,. 0 


46.1 


65.3 


Commercial 


1.4 


• 18.2 


4.3 


23! 1 


8.3 


18.7 


7.9 • 


34.1 


Techn i ca 1 / voca t i ona I 


10.1 


1 


27.2 


1.4 


.29.6 . 


2.3 


45.9' 


0.6 


TOTAL (N) , 

i 


149 


189 


153 


- 177 


171 . 


183 


247 


237 


Significance (p) 


— 1 


• 

, — r 


• 




■ 









Note: Statistical significance is based on the subtables stratum by gender for 
men and wom.n separately. Also, all men/women comp'arisons are statistically 



signUicant. 



er|c 
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TABLE 4.12: HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM BY STRATUM BY GENDBR CONTROLLING FOR SES 

Stratum 



High School Program 



Big City 
Men Women 
(%) (%) 



larger and 
Smaller Cities 
Men Woraen^ 
(%) (%) 



Toj^fns and 
Rural Areas 
Men Wbmen 
(%) 



(X) ^ (%) 

— 



High School 
Program 
, To^al 
Men Women 
(%) 



Low and M edium-^Low 
Socioeconomic Status 



Academic 


82.0 


56. 


4 


53 


0 


65 


1 


37 


9 


55 


3 


49 


9 


61 


5 


Commercial 


2-5 


29 


6 


7 


5 


31 


9 


9 


5 


44 


.3 


"7 


8 


36 


3 


Technical/ vftcational 


1.5.5 


4 


0 


39 


.5 


3 


0 


52 


6 


0 


.4 


42 


4 ; 


2 


.2 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



45 63 144 166 

.05 (women) 



159 



145 348 



373 



High and 'Mediup)'"High 

Socioeconomic Status 

— 1 — ' — ■ — - 

Academic 
Commercial 

Technical/ vocational 



91 


4 

/ 

0 


87 


1 


76.9 


89 


7 


65. p. 


82 


0 


78.4 


87.2 


0 


12 


9 


4.6 


9 


9 


4.7 


17 


2 


3.4 


i2.4 


.8 


.6 

<> 


0 


0 


18.4 


• 0 


4 


29.4^ 


0 


8 


18.3 


0.4 



TOTAL (N) . , 
Significance (p) 



92 113 169 177 
N.S. (women) 



77 



83 



338 



374 



fjfte: Statistical significance is based on subtablfts stratum by SES for men and women 
separately. Also, all men/women comparisons in both parts of this table are statistically 
significant. » 
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TAB..K KNR(.,,..M.NT IN POST- SECONMlS INSTITUTIONS BY STRATUM BY GENDER CONTROLLING FOR SES 

A. LOW, Mhl)]UM-\0W AND MKDIUM-HJGH^ S^^ % 

■ "■ 1 Stratum 



Enrol ImenL ■ 


Big City 
Men Women 

■'••••(%) (%) 


Uaiversily enrollment only 


38.4 


28.5 


CAA'l* enrol Iment only 
Both university and CAAT 


27,. 7 


U.8 


11.0 


1 

9.3 


High fjchool only y 


22.9 


47.4 


TOTAL (N) 


81 


108 



Siguifuaiue (p) 



/ 

Larger 
Men 

(%) 


Cities' 
Women 

a) 


Smaller 

Men 

(%) 


Cities 
Women 

(%) 


Towns and 
Rural Areas 
Men Women 
(%^ ■ (%) 


Enrollment 
Total 
Men Women 
a) (%) 


34.5 


21,9 


32.1 


23.9 


-r- — — 

14.5' 


15.3 


26.5 


21.4 


21.4 


22.2 


16.0 


32.3 


25.1 


28.4 


22.6 


25.3 


8.7 


8.0 


7.1 


9.7 


5.8 


4.8 


7.5 


7.5 


35.4 


47.9 


44.8 


34.1 


54.7 


51.4 


43.4 


45.8 


103 


118 


• 

123 


130 


207 


193 


514 


548 



B. HIGH SOCIOKCONOMIC STATUS 



Enrol Imeul ^ 

University; enrollment* only 
CAAT enrollment only 
Both university and CAAT 
High school only 

TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Big City 
Men Women 
(%) (%) 



Larger Cities 
Men / Women 

(%) (%) 



' Stratum 

Smaller Cities 
Men Women 

(%) ' (X) 



Towns and Enrollment 

Rural Areas Total 

Men Women * Men Women 

(%) (%) (%) 



74.0 52.2 

6,2 25.2 

6.1 13.6 

13.7 9.0 



61. "6 
9.5 
14.5" 
14.4 



59.6 
16.9 
16.5 
7.1 



67.1 55.4 

9.0 21.5 

9.7 » ^ 10.0 

14.1 13.1 



54.1 
11.6 
8.4 
25.9 



47.9 
35.6 
5.7 
10.8 



58 



70 



46 51 
N.,S. (men) 



45 . 49 
N.S. (Women) 



31 



39 



65.7 54.0 

8.7 24.2 

9.6 12.0 

16.1 9.8 

180 208 



-lp.ir/»<I'a;.e^;;'t^;^ SES f^l^.^d worsen separ^y. Men/women ' 

-^<. t.. p«r. „. .u, z^^j^i^^ citLs..":ot::L".„. 
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TABLE ^.14: Eh{ROLLMENT IN POST -SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS BY 1973 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS BY GENDER - ^ 



Enrollment 



Sratistics Canada 
Occupat ional 
.CaJ^gory ^ 



U n i ve r s i ty C AAT Un i ve r s i ty 

Enrolliffipnt Enrollment and CAAT High School 

olily '/Only Enrollment Only 

(%) - * (%) (%) (%) 



Men V 

Managerial administrative and related 

Natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics 

Social sciences and related fields 

Religion i * 

Teaching and related . 

Medicine and health 

Artisti/, literary recreational and 
related 

Clerical and related i 

Sales 

Service 

Farming, horticultural and animal 
husbandry^ 

Forestry and logging 

Mining and quarrying including oil and 
gas field 

Processing 

Machining and related 

Product fabricating, assembling and 
repairing 

Construction trades 

Transport equipment operating- 

Other crafts and equipment operating 

Dec. not elsewhere classified 

Occ. not stated 



7.7 
23.0 

9.9' 
0.0 
12.7 
7.1 
5.5 

3.2 
2.3 
2.8 
1.9- 

1.2 
0.0 

0.0 
0.5 

0.3 

1.1 
1.0 
0.0 
0.8 
19.1 



5.7 
20,1 

1.8 
0.0 
5.5 
1.9 
6.1 

2. A 
3.4 
A.l 
3.6 

0.8 

o.o' 

0.9 
1.1 
11.9 

A. 5 
1.9 
0.6 
3.5 
20.2 



3.8 
10.1 

1.2 
0.0 

5.6 
5.7 

A. 8 
A.9 
3.6 
A. 2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
5.2 
O.Q 
6.8 

27.8 ■ 



2.8 
6.0 

0.6 
0.2 
2.3 
1.6 
3.1 

°2.7 
A. 3 
A. 9 
A. 2 

0.0 
0.3 

0.8 
3.3 
11.5 

13.8 
. 5.5 
0.3 

23.0 



TOTAL. (N) 
Significance (p) 



263. ■ 



lAl 



56 



267 
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TABLE 4.H: (cont^d) 



Statistics Canada 
Occupational 
Category.. ^ 



Women 

. Managerial administrative and related 

Natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics 

Social sciences and related fields * 
Religion 

Teachirtg and related 

Medicine and health 

Artistic, literary recreational and 
related 

Clerical and related 

Sales 

Service 

Farming, horticultural arid animal 
\ husbandry . 

Forestry and logging 

Product fabricating, assembling and 
repairing 

Occ. not elsewhere classified 
Occ. not Stated ' 



Enrollment 



University CAAT 

Enrollment Enrollmient 

Only Only 

(%)^ (%) 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



3.5 
6,4 

7.2 
1.3 
29.1 
16.^5 
7.4 

6.1 
2.1 
1.9 
0.8 

0.0 

I 

0,0 

■3.1 
14.6 



237 



2.3 
0.8 



7.2 
0.0 
7.8 

28^ 7 
6.3 

25.4 
3.5 

3.5 

o.'o 

. 0,4 
•0.6 

S.4 
8.2 



201 



University 
and CAAT 
Enrollment 
(%) 



11.1 
0.0 

21.4 
9.8 

12.0 

16.7 
2.5 
6,5 
0.0 

0.0 

. 0.0 

• 3.6 
.13.9 



\ 



74 , 



gh School 
Only 
(%) 




0,9 

2.2 
0.3 

.'4.9 ^ 
8,8 
1.5 ' 

♦ 

54.2 
.4.7 

3.4 

p. 8 

p.o 

0.7 

6.1 
11.2 



283 



Note: A fuller description of the^ Statistics Canada occupational categories is 
found in Appendix B. , 



to be 
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TABLE 4.15: DEGREES RECEIVED, BY UNIVERS^Y AND CAAT GRADUATES 



Gender 



Type 'of Degree . 



(%) 



Men 



(%) 



Women 
(%) i%) 



University Graduates • 

Ordinary Bachelor's Degree ^ 
B.A. and B.EducatioQ 
B.A. and diplom^/cejctificate 

Honours BachQlQi:*s Debtee 
* H.B.Ai and B» Education 

H.B^A. and diploma/certificate 

Master' s Degree 

Other , " 

No|t known 



0.9 
4.8 



1.8 
0.4 



52.6 

42.1 

0.9 
1.3 
3.1 



6.5 
2.2 



5.2 



56.9 

41.8 

0.0 
0.0 
1.3' 



TOTAL (N) 

Sf gi||lf icance ' (p) 



228 

N.s! 



?32 



CAAT Graduates 



Dl^loaa or certificate 

Diploma/certificate and B.A. and/or. H. B.A, 
Two. or more diploma^jj^rtif icates 

Graduate diploma or certiflca'te 
Graduate diplona/ceiftificate and 
' diploma/certificate ^> 

' '» 

Not known 



10.0 
1.7 



1.7 



96.7 



3.4 



4.7 
2.6 



1.0 



96.9 



0.0 . 



0.5 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



120 
N.S. 



192 



,Mote: Based on replies to items B. 10 and B. 11, CAAT graduates include grdduates of 
the, Ontario CoJ.lege of Arts, and some graduates of Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. 
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•146 



1 ,9 



TABLE 4:16: MOST RECENT MAJORS REPORTED BY MEN AND WOMEN WITH UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCE* 



^Major Field 



Agricultural and Biologi>cal Sciences 

Agriculture . . ' ' 

Biochemistry, biophysics 

Biological sciences (including biology, botany, zoology) 
Household sciences (including home econom^^cfc, consumer 
studies) 

Veterinary medicine, veterinary scie^nce 

Health Professions 
Dentistry ^(excluding pre-dentistry) 
"Medicine (excluding pre-medift;l,Vie) 

Nursing > * /: 

Pharmacy ♦ . . . 

Other health professions (including optometry, occupational 
and physical therapy, public and rehabilitation medicine, 
/ * audiology) 

Arts, Fine Arts, Humanitie^s, Performing Arts 
Fine, applied and performing ai:t8 
Classics and classical languages * 
English ' . 

French. ' ' , . , 

I Other modern languages ^ 

Philosophy^ ^ \ 

Religious studies (including theology) 
Other humanities (includijug library science, journalism, 
translation, creative- writ4.ngi 

# 

Physi cal Scierm ^p and Ma thema tics ^ « , . 

Applied ma themM¥c» (inclucliai acti^arial science, computer 

science) , \ \ 

Mathematics (incliidirtfj mathematical statiBt;ics) 
Chemistry 

Geology and related (including geophysics) 
Physics 

Other physical sciences (including metallurgy, meteorology, 
oceanography) / \ j 



A ^lie 



Led Sc ience 
Architecture ^ , 
Engineering ' 

Other applied scienci^s (including lansdoape archltecture>, 
forestry) ^, 

Educationi Physical Edu cation, La w, and Social Work 
Education (excluding^physical , health and recreation 
education) * * 

Physical, health, aftd recreation education 
Law (excluding* pre-law) ^ ^ 

Social work ' ' 



i JC It 


TT vine 11 




• (%) 

~^ — 


a) 

-^-^ — — ^ — 


. a) 


11. A 


13 0 


1 3 


2 ^ 


0 3 






i 4 f 






R 0 


7 ft 




2 0 


1 2 


0.0 


1.0 


0.5 


1.3- 




2.5 


0.7 • 


;•, 0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


0.2 


0.0 


2.0 


1.0 


0.3 


0.3 


. 0.^3 


0.'3 


1.0 


0.7 



8.2 16.3 12-2 



3.3 

0.0 

0.3 

1.3. 

0.7 ' 

1.3 



473 
0.7 

3.7^ 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 



2.8 
0.3 
A. 6 
1.8 
0.7 
0.8 
0.5> 
0.-7 



10.1 


- 3.6 


6.9 


1.6 




1.3 


3.3 


2.0 


2.6 


1.3 


0.3 


0^8 


1.6 


0.0 


; 0.8 


2.3 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.3 


' 0.2 


t 


f 




15.1. 


1.3 


8.3 


1.0 > 


0.0 


,6.5 


13.1 


^ 0.3 


6.9 


1.0 


i.a 


1.0 

» 






' "6.6 


1,6 • 


3.^ 


2.5 


3.0 


6.0 


A. 5 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


0.3 


1.3 


, 0.8 
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TABLE 4.16 (c9nt;d) 



Major Fiel4 



Men . 
(%) 


Women * 

(%) 


Total 
• (%) 


* 












17.7 


6.0 


12.8 


12.1 ^ 


• 7.3 

y 

0.7 


9.7 

« 


5w'6 


3.1 


20.7 


30:5 ^ 


25.6 


4.9 
0.3 
6.6 
0.0 
2.3 
3.3 


0.0 ^ 

1.7 

0':3:^ 
0.3 • 
3.3 


4.1 
0.2 
4.1 
0.2 
1.3 
3.3 


2 . 0 
1.3 
0.0 


13.6 
7.0 
1.0 . 


7.8 
4.1 
0.5 


2.9 


3.6 • 


' 3.3 


1.6 
1.3 


2.3 
1.3 


2.0 
1.3 


6:^ 


8.3 


7.6 



Bualness^ Economicis, and Commerce 

Commei^ce/j 'b)islpe8s administration, administrative s'tudies 

(dxcludiiig public and health administration), 
Econom/c$ (including agricultural economics 

Soci/l Science ^ . . ' 
Histfory • , * 

Antftirppology 
' GTOg^aphy (including physical geography) 
I^iniuistics ^ 

^n/ environmental studies (e.g, regional arid urban planning) 
Politipa J science (including publ^ic administration and 
/^international relations) ^ 

/Psychology . r * 

/Sociology (ii^cluding criminology, demography, folklore) 
/ Other Bocilil sciences (including archaeology, area studies, 
/ health administration, military studies) 

* ' * '/'■ ,' * " ' 

other Stud]l^a ' ■ 

Arts iind science geneiral (i.e, no major) 
/ Other university majors 

No Answei; or Not Known ^ 
^ (Percentage with two or more majors) 

, TOTAI, (N) , . ' , , 



305 



301 



606 



' J . . ' ■ : . . . — 

Includes all educatipnal attainment groups S'hown irt Table 1.2 that refer to a 

university degree, and incladfts 'university no degree,yand some university, some 

CAAT experience. ^ 

■ V ■ ■■■■ , ^' . 



a 



TABLE 4.1/: MOST RECENT PROGRAMS REPORTED BY MEN AND WOMEN WITH COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



CAAT -Program Category 



Percentage Enrdlled 
Men Women \ Total 

\ 



University transfer and arts and scU»ee'^>'i; 
Secretarial arts and science 
Business managera?nt> and commerce^ 
Fine, applied and performing arts^ • 
Communications^ 

Community services, teaching and 
social welfare i 

Nursing (programs leading to R.N. only) 
^ Da^a processing^ . ' ' 

Primary industries- 
Medical and dental technologies^ 
Electronics and electrical technologies 

Engineering and related technologies^ 

< 

Other programs - . 

No answer 



1.1 
1.1 
20.5 
6.8 
4.0 
5.7 

0.0 
4.5 
5.1 
1.7 
14.2 
21.0 
6.3 
8.0 



1.6 
18.9 
9.5 
7.0 
1.6 
13.6 

22.6 
■ 1.6 
0.8 
8.2, 
0.4 
0.4 
7.4 
6.2 



1.4 

11. :5 
14.1 
6.9 
2.6 
10.3 



. TOTAL (N) 



176 



243 



419 



- Includes, accounting, finance, advertising, marketing and merchandising.- 
hotel management. , , ^' 

I) 

- Includes design, graphic arts, photography, music, theater, library 
technology. » \ 

c . \ . , 

- Includes radio and teleVis'ion a|:tg, journalism. 

^ -.Includes chUd-cpre, early childhood education, teacher education 
, correctional service^, law enfoi*cement , recreation. * 

3 e , '' • 

- Includes computer pcience, programming. ' . 

f »'-■■'• 

- Includes agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining technologies. 

. ^ Includes radiology, medical laboratory. ' * 

h ' ' ' 

- rncludes chemical, civil, mecbdni-cal ahd architectural technologies, 
drafting, surveying, .construction. • ... 



/ 



\ 



TABLE 4\l8: POST- SECONDARY GPA^ AND LAST INSTITUTION ATTENDED BY SEX 

Last Institution Attended 





University 




CAAT 


Total 






Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Reported GPA 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


» 

A . • 


.15.3 


19.5 


25.1 


27.4 


18.9 


23.2 




51. 9 


56.2 


41.4 


54.7 

<• 


48.0 


55.5 


C, D, or F 


32,8 


24.2 


33.5 


17.9 


33.1 


21.2 


TOTAL (N) 


282 


262 


163 


235 


445 


496 


Significance (p) 


.02 


(men). 


.06 (women) 




S 



Note: Stati^ital significance is based on subta^les post-secondary GPA 
by the tast institution fqr' men and women separately. Of the men/women 
comparisons, the CAAT comparison is statistically significant, and the 
university qpajpiarison is significant at the *07 level. 



a 



CPA refers to grade point average'. 
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TABLE 4.19: "hIGH SCHOOL, GRADES COMPARED TO POST- SECONDARY GPA^ BY SEX ' 

• ' High School Grades 



Reported CPA 






70% or higher 
Men* Women" 
' . ■ (%)' (%)' 


Lower than 70% 
Men WoiQen 
(%) (%) 


a' 






* 

• 21.8 


11.1 


1^.1^ 


17.0 


B 




> 


55.4 


'-59.6 


41.7 


, 49.7, 


C, D, or F 






22.8 


12.6 


42.2 


■ 'ais 


TOTAL (N) 

< • 
Significance (p*) 






221 

f 


. 299 ' - 


' 223. 


19# 

f 



Note: Statistical significance is based on subtables post-secondary 

CPA by high school graded for men and women separately • fif the 
men/woqien comparisons, only the 70% or higher compai?ison is 
statistically significant. , J 

a ■ I • ' ' ' * p 

- GPA (refers to grade point average; high school grades refersj to ' 
average marks reported for Grade 11. 



TABLE 4. 20: POSl-^'iE'CONDARY dpA* BY PROGRAM IN HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 

I . ■* . ■ 

■ ■ ' ■ * ■ -. "l. . ■■" ■ . 

. ; / Program in High School 



Reported GPA 



Academic 
(%) . 



Commercial and 
Technical/Vocational 

(%) 



High School Grades 
B or H igher 

A ' • ■', 

B • 

C, D, or.F 



^-f^ — 



24.7 

V 

60.0 
15.3 



29.8 
40.2 
30.0 



TOTAL (N) 
Significarwre 



457 



58 



High School Grades 
Lower than 70% 



B 



C; D, or F . 



, ,-./■ 



14.0 
48.6 



23.2 
36.8 
40.0 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



100 



^ CPA refers to grade point average. 
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TABLE 4.21: POST SECONDARY DEGREE COMPLETION BY POST- SECONDARY GPA^ AND 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES BY GENDER 



'^ost-Sdtondary 
Degr^ Completion 



Men 

Completed 
»Did not complete 



TOTAL (N) • 
Sigjiif icance (p) 



Completed 

Hid not complete 0 

r — ' ■ - 

K^TAI (N) 
Significance (p) 



Post-Secondary GPA 



High School Grades 



A 
(%) 



81.0 
19.0 



84 



90.4 
9.6 



115 



(%) 



81.3 
18.7 



214 



86.4 
13.6 



280 



a ^ 

- GPA refers to cumulative grade point average. 



C, D 70% or Lower 
or F Higher than 70% 
(%) (%) (%) 



59.1 
40.9 



149 



54.3 
45.7 



105 



81.3 
18.7 



225' 



84.6 
1^.4' 



299 - 



65.5 
34.5 



229 



75.0 
25.0 



204 
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TABLE 4.22: 



FIRST AND SECOND MOST IMPORTANT SOURCES OF 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY ENROLLMENT 



- University 
Enrollment 
First Second 
Source Source 
(%) (%) 



FINANCING TOTAL COSTS OF 

Post-Secondary Enrollment 



/ Source of Financial Support 



• CAAT-^ 
Enrollment 
First Second 
Source Source 
(%) (%) 



Both University 
and CAAT 
First . Second 
Source Source 
(%) (%). 



Total 
Enrollments 
First Second 
Source Source 

M) (%) 



University or college fellowship 
or scholarship 


2.4 

• 


3.8 ' 
0.8 


0.3 

• 


0.9 


0.0 


1.7 


1.3 


2.6 


Employer contributions 


1.5 


6.8 


1.4 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


OSAP/CSL^ 


13.1 


12.2 


15.2 


9.5 


18.0 


9.0 


14.5 


10.9 


Loans (other than OSAP/CSL) 


1.1 


2.1 


2.7 


2.8 


0.6 


4.7 ■ 


1.6 


2,7 


Riifnmpr- pnvnl nvntpnf AArninoc 






21 2 


27 7 




24 4 


34^ 


27 Q 










17 1 


ft ^ 


1ft (\ 


ft ft 


IS Q 


Spouse's/earnings y 


1.2 


0.2 


1.6 

r 


1,4 


0.6 


0.0 


1.3 


r 


Personal savings ^ 

f 

Parental financial support 


5.2 


12.1 


13.4 


20.2 


li.o 


14.1 


9.0 

1 


15.0 


23.9 


24.1 


28.0 


U.2 


25.0 


24.6 


25.5 

# 


22.0 


Government financial support 


' 0.2 


0.5 


3.2 ' 


1.1 


0.0 


0.7 


1.2 . 


0.7 


Other 


1.0 


0.6 


1.2 


0.6 


1.2 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


TOTAL (N) 


498 


• 461 


337 


266 


128 


111 


— : ■ ■ ' 

962 


838 



Significance (p) 



\ 



0.08 



Statistical significance iff based on subtables enrollment by first source and enrollment by second source. 
E^tst most important source is not being compared to second most Important source .with respect to statistical 
Significance. For the latter jcompfarisdn^ see Table 4*23/ * / 



OSAP/CAL refers to Ontario Student Assistance Program^ and to Oenada Student Loans , respectively. 



TABLE A. 23:. FIRST BY SECOND MOST IMPORTANT SORCES OF FINANCING TOTAL COSTS OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

, Second Most Important Source of Financial Support: Row Percentages 



I 



First Most Important OSAP/CSL 
Source of Financial Support (%) 



Employment 
Summer While 
Employment Atten<}ing Personal Parental 
Earnings School Savings Support" 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 



Other 

• (%)' 



Total 
(N) 



OSAP/CSL* 


0.0 


49 . 2 


12.4 


12.5 


17. r 


8.9 


132 


Suimner employinent eai^aings 


16.1 


0.0 


,27.1 


13.9 . 


35.8 


7.1 


309 


Employment while attending 
school 

■ r 


13.3 


31.7 

-> 


0.0 


20.0^ 


26.7 


#-« 

8.3 


: 60 


Personal savings 


14.0 


20.3 


8.6 


O-.O 


37.2 


19.9 


65. 


Parental support 


6.6 


59.2 


9.5 


18.5 , 

*,* - » 1 


Q.O 


6.2 


211 


O^er 


17.7 


V 

19.2 


13.3 


24.6 


'14.7 


10.4 


62 



d;. 
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Note: This table is-^ statistically significant at less than 0.001 uising thie chi-s'quare test. 

- OSAP/CSL refers to Ontari6 Student Assistance Program and to Canada Student Loans, respectively. 



V 



2',) 3 



ON 



TABLE ^.24: FIRST MOST IMPORTANT SOURQES OF FINANCING COSTS OF PO§T- SECONDARY BDUCATION BY SELECTED/ SOCIAL 

ba<:kground FACTORS ■ ■ . ' ■• , . 



Selected Social Background factors 



Sex 



Source of Financial Men 
Support (%) 



SES • 
Medium Medium 
Women ^ Low SES Low SES • Higb SES High S?S 
W (%) . •(%) (%) , , (%) 



Stratum 

^ig Larger Smaller Tgwns and 
City Cities Cities Rural Areas 



(%) 



(%) 



(%) 



OSAP/CSL"^ 

Summer ^employment 
earnings 

Employment while 
" attending -^hool 

Personal savings 

.Parental support 

Other 



12.7 
41. 2 ' 

10.9 
# ■ 

- 9.2^ 
. 16.5. 
9.5 



16.0 
•28,6 

7.0 

8.8 
33.4 
6.2 



16.0 
27.7 

9.7 

7.7 
17.6- 
11.2 



31.5 

.9.6 

11.5 
18.0 
. 9.3 




9.7 



9,7. 
2,0.6 
7.9 



6,, 4 

8 X 
36.5 
4.4 



8, 0 ■ 

8.1 

■ 7.0 
31.2 
5.0 



9.3* 
35.4 



/ 



10.? 



10. & 
25.9 
8.1 



1J6.1 
34:2 

8,. 4 

9.2 
^ 25.0 
7.6 



TOTAL (N) 
' Signif icat^ce (p) 



459 



508 



183 



197^ 



205 



336 



220' 



243 



OSAP/CSL refers to Ontario Student Assistance Program, and to Canad^ Student Loans, respectively. 



•(%) 



23.6 
2'8.3' 

• 8.4 

9.2 
19\4 
11.0 



255 



■y. 



TABLK FIRST MOST *IMPORTANT JJpURCKS OP b IN/VNCING POSlrSECONUARY KDUCATION BY'SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND ENROLLMENT ~" 

. / Y'**^ ^'"•^ • Medium-Low SES Medium-High SES ' High SKS 

■ \ '4. • . • 

' Both Both . Both 

„ , ,. ■ ""'"^f"^''^ /:AAT University University CAAT University University CAAT University University CAAT Uni^/ersity 

sZnrt E-'f^-M-niM't tnrollmenl and CAAT Er^roUment Enrollment • and CAAT Enrollment Enrollment and CAAT En-i-ollment Enrollment and CAAT 

^"T'''' ' (%) (%) ' (%) ,(%) (%) •(%) (%) (%) (%) 



' ■ ^''•"^ ^^■'^ 2^-5. 23.3 15.8 26.3 7. 1 9.8 22.3 6.2 5.6 8.6 



Siimmrr empLoynient 

Kmploymcrit wlillr 
at lend mg school 


7,2 


12.2 
10. 7 


27.^. / 
15.9 


37.5 
6.6 


26.8 
12.2 


30.0 
5.9 


54.0 
5.4 


22.0 
17.0 


45.8 
6.8 


'42.6 

• 

6.6 


27. 1 

5.6 


27,9 
7. 1 


PrrHon.il HavingH 


:/> '" . 


14.1 


8.6 


6.4 


14.9 


16.8 


9.6 


12.1 


5.4 


5.0 


14.7 


18.9 


Faroutal support 


^ 10.6 




20.7 


17.3 


19.0 


17.5 


14.7 


30.0 


17.8 


34.0 


45.7 


35.7 


Other 


/.3 


14.9 

- ■- ^ • . ... ^_ .. 




8.9 


11.3 


3.5 


9.2 


9.2 


2.0 


5.7 


1,4 


1.8 


TOTAL (N) 

i 


73 


88 - 
• 


20 


83 


< 

89 


23 


97 


72 


35 


228 


66 


\ — _ 

42 


^ignLficanco (p) 




■ * 






N.S. 

















OSAP/gSL refers to Ontario Student Assistance Program, artd to Canada Student Loans, respectively. 
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TAjiLE 4.26'. EVALUATION OF REASONS MAJOR OR PROGRAM WAS SELECTED BY UNIVERSITY AND CAAT ENROLLEES 
^ Evarlu^ition q (I Ilea son Given 



0 



^ ..Reasons for Choosing Major 
^. ^ or Prpgram 



4 \^ 



Recommendation of parents/ 
relatives 

Recoawaendation of high school 
4>achers/guidance counsellors 

Recommendation pf friends 

Advice ^f employer 

Interest In area/program 

^Good employment prospects 

High .income prospects 

Career advancement prospects 

Program less difficult than . 
others I was interested in 

Courses in hi^h school fitted 
• in well with program chosen 



CAAT Enrollers 



\ University Enrollers ; 

Not Very. Hit, Not Very 

^'Important or " v ; » Important or 

VeJby Importint Somewhat Not At All, Very Important Somewhat Not', At All 

or Important Important Important; Total or Important Important Impo^rtant 

(%) • (%) (%) (N) . (%) (%) ^ , (%) 



« • 



23.8 


« 24.2 




177 












• 19.-7 


66.5 ' 


377 


11.5 


26; 9 


t 

. 61.6 


376 


■-5.4 • 


.5.0 


89.6 


.36A_ 


90 . 3 


8.1. 


1.6 


377 , 


46.8 


26.2 ' 


V26.9 


377 


31.6 


25.9 


.. f*.2.6 


377 


52.5 


23 . 4 


, 24.1 


3176 


2.6 


9.6 


87.9 


374 






/ ■ ; , 




26.5 


22'«3 


51. a 


376 



25.9 • 

12.1 

11.4 
10.7 • 
9K3 
69,4 
38.3, 
59.7 
2.5 

« 

21.7 



^7.8 

26,6 

25.5 
, 6.6 

7.4 
18 .2 
34.6 
23.9 

8.0 

21.9 



46.4 

'61.2 

63.1 
82.7 
1.3 
12.4 
27.0 
16.4 
89.5 

56.4 



Total 
(N) 



233 

232 . 

232 
226 
233 
234 

233 \ 
234 
232 

233 
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TAhLK k.ll MKAN SCOK>:s tOR RKASUNS MAJOK WA-^ SKLKCTKD BY MAJOR CATKOnRY FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 



4 



Over- AKriJ^lturc 
all 

RtMfionK for Chdofiin}^ Major Score 



AKr iJ^Uurr 



> 4.ast Reported Field of Study: Mean Scores^ 

• Education/" 
Arts, Physical 
^'^^^ Education, BusineSL, 

Health Arts, Physic.il Applied Low, Social Economics 

es Professiohs Hiimanit ies Sciences Sciences Work Coiwnerce 



Kecomraelida I lull of parents/ 


\ 


50 


) 


^I 


• relative's ^ 

f 


(1 


nf 


( 1 




Recoimnenclat loii^ of hi^jh 


) 


H 




98 


school le.icher!!/ 










f^uidaiice counsel lorii 


w 


19 )> 


(1 


io) 


He( onwirnflat ii>n of fnc^nds 




80 


* ) 


n 




(1 


0/) 


(1 


19) 


1 ' 

Advir** ol employer \ i 


A 


5/ ' 


4 




\ 


(0.88) 


(0 


98) 


'. ■ ■ ^ 










Interest in ^irea /program 


I 




1 


40 




(0 


/I); 


. (0 


n) 


(iood erapU)yment pr(iH|jectR 


2 


68 


• 2 


94 


V 


(I 


26) 


.(I 


16) 


High income proHpects 


^ 


IS 


73 


i'l 




(1 


21) 


(1 


13) 


Career ««dvancrm«Mit 


2 


60 


2 


HI 


prftKpects 


(1 


22) 


(1 


:^4) 


Program di f f I rul t 




S ) 


4 


49 


than nth**rs I wait 


(0 


>9) 


(D;83) 


,?ti nte resti'd in 










/ 

Com Hi-s in high .sc hool 




U 


') 


2/ 


* f 1 t ( ed in vei 1 with 


(1 


J4) 


(1 


46) • 


program chosen 










TOtAI. (N). 




)/; 






s 










Note; Thi* tahle \s based 


on 


the 


In^titul ion 



(2) 



2.88' 
(1.43) 

3.66 

(1.3:*) 

A. 04 
to. 94) 

4.45 
(1.24) 

1.27 
(0;47) 

2.39 
(1.31) 

3.66 
(0.98) 

2.41 
(Ml) 

5.Q0 
(0.00) 



1.6/ 
(1.28) 



(3) 

J.7/ 
(1.19) 

3.96 

(1.06) 

3,9/ 
(0.99) 

4.88 
(0.44) 

1.45 
(0.73) 



(4) 

:^60 

(1.24) 

4.li 

(1.01) 

• 3.99 
(I. 01) 

4.69 
(0.66) 

1.47 
(0.73) 



3.29 r--2.65 
(1.05i/ (1.33) 



3.85 
(0.91) 

3.15' 
(1.07) 

4.42 
(0.9Q) 



3.45 
(1.35) 



2.95 
(1.29) 

2.69 ' 
(1.38) 

, 4.43 

(0.8;^) 



2.75 

(1.22) 



(5) 



2.95 
(1.24) 

3.96 

(1.19) 

3.83 
(1.09) 

4.49 
(0.85) 

1.57 
(0.59) 

2.03 
(I. 10) 

2.41 
(I. 01) 

1.97 
(0.95) 

4.71 
(0.64) 



3.06 
(1.39) 



r2 



51 



33 

1 



36 



(6) 



3.44 
(1.22) 

3.70 

(1.35) 

3.47 
(1.03) 

4.71 
(0.53) 

1.37 
(0.74) 

2.87 
(1.12) 

3.47 
(MO) 

2,99 
(1.18) 

4.77 
(0.50) 



3.47 
(1.39) 



32 



(7) 



3.29 
(1.40) 

4,01 

(1.13) 

3.87 
(1.08) 

4.59 
(J^.90) 

1.60 
(0.76) 

1.79 
(1.10) 

2.32 
(1.21) 

.1.88 
(1.17) 

4.S8 

(0.75) 

3.99 
(I. 10) 



Soc iai 
Sciences 
(8) 



3.68 
(1.12) 

3.91 

(1.29) 

3.78 
(0.99) 

4.58 
(0.77) 

1.34 
(0.63) 

3.05 
(K23) 

4.01 
(1.14) 

2.77 
(1.21) 

4.47 
(0.73) 



3.61 
(1.22) 



Arts vs. Science 



Majors Majorit 
Statistical 1,3, 6 2.4, 5 Statistical 



(P) 



.04. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



and 8 and 7. Signi f icancc 


3.62 3.28 
(1.18)(1.30) 




3,96 3.97 


K.S. 


(I.17)(1.I3) 




3.77 3.85 
(l.05)(l.04) 


N.S. 


4.62 4.57 
(0.78)(0.86) 


N.S. 


1.39 1.52 
(0.69)(0.66) 


.06 • 


2»95 .2.11 
(1.20(1.21) 




3.43 2.59 , 
(I.16)(1.2li 




2.79 2.12 * 
(1.22)(I.19) . 




4.49 4.61 
(0.79)(0.77) t 


N.S. 



3.55 3.39 
(l>^<4fr.34) 



•N,S, 



45 



272 J43 





ndent. University students include those now In graduate 

- Numbrrt in p«rihthe««i ir* tfii' ftamlard dPvlatKyx ( orfV.poiultng to the M»n tcom Ju«t dboVf. 

- Wniy^.lty .tuUent* v««. •ncourage.l to indlcal.. mb« th^ii o(t^ major, this loaly.ia i. baaed on the firtt reported major. 



TABLE'4,2»t. ^IEAJW SW)R£S tX)R REASONS ^OGRAM WAS SELECTED RY PROGRAM CATEGORY FOR CAAT STUDENTS 

* ^\ • . . Last Reported Program of Study: Mean Scores 



Reasods -foV iQ^aosiog 



Fine, Community 

Over- ^ Business Applied and Service 

all Secretarial Management Performing Teaching, 



Mean ^ Arts and and Arts and 

Scoce d Science * Commerce Communications 

I 



Nursing, Primary 

Medical Industries , 

and Electron ics, Statistical 

Social Dental Electrical ,^ Significance 

Welfare Technology Engineering (p) 



'RVcpirtfQi>ntlati<)n of parents/reia tives 

• - ", / 


' 3 
(1 


38 
19)" 


3.33 
(1.10) 


3.60 
(1.18) 


3.9r 
(1.10) 


3.50 
(1.15) 


2.83 
(1.20) 


3.49. 
(1.21.) 




Recommendation of high achooi 
teachers/guidance counsellors ' 


3.80 
^(1.09) 


3.72 
(1.12) 


3 ..92 - 
(1.13) 


3.75 
■ (1.02) 


^.81 
(l.lA) 


3.62 
(1.08) 


3.85 
(.1.01) 


N.S. 


Recommendation of friencfs 


3 
( 1 


81 

r\i\ 
^1 ) 


A. 12 
(0.81) 


4.20 
(1.02) 


• 3.76 
(1.2A) ■ 


3.82 
(l.OA) 


3.48^ 
(0.99) 


3.83 . 
(1.07) 


N.S. 


Advice of employer 


A 
(1 


35 
17) 


A. 50 
(1.08) 


A. A3 
(1.20) 


A. 89 
(0.32) 


A. 67 
(0.93) 


4.10 
(1.37) 


4.22 
(1.18) 


.07 


fnterest^in area/program 


1 


A7 


1.96 
(1.00) 


1.39 
(0.56) 


1.31 
(8.59) 


* 1.59 
(0.69) 


1.18 • 
(0.44) « 


1.53 
(0.^3) 






2 
(1 


07 
15) 


1.59 
(0.99) 


2.11 
.(1.2A) 


3.08 
(1.22) 


' 2.9« 
(1.2A) 


1.90 
(0.93) 


1.96 
(1.01). 




High income prospects 


2 


83 


'2.58 
(1.09) 


' 2.71 
(1.37) . 


3.56 
(0.79) 


•3.56 
(1.13) ' 


2.62 
(1.07) 


2.62 
(1.14) 


- 


Career advancement prospects 


] 


33 

21) . 


2.12 
(I.IA) 


2.26 
'. (t.36) 


2.72 
(1.13) 


2.81 
(1.26) 


2.36 
(1.12) 


2.03 
, (1.15) 


N.S. 


Progress less difficult than others 
I was interested in 


. (0 


58 
78) 


A. AO 
(0.79.) 


.A. 72 
(0.60) 


4.86 
(0.A8) 


4.58 
(0.77) ^ 


4.43 
(1.07) 


4.78 
(0.42), 


N.S. 


CoumcB in high achooi fitted iiv 
Weil with program choseu 


3 
(1 


63 
31) 

9 


3.22 
(1.53) 


3.76 
(1.33) 


3.89 
(1.16) 


4.18 
(0.92) 


3.33 
(1.29) 


' 3.68 
(1.36) 


.04 


TOTAL m 

1 




\ 

233 


35 


23 


16 


30 


58 


" 36 • 





?lrrAlT" " T °" """t recently attended by the respondeat. CAAT studeats include CAAT graduates, and those 

wltR CAAT experience only but no diploma. The overall means for CAAT students include the categories other programs (eighteen cases) 
and program flot knbwn, or not codable (eighteen canes). The mean scores were provided by the SPSS Breakdown procedure which gives an 
•naly.ii of variance with significance being determined by an F-test. The significance level adopted for this table ia b.01.> Means 
are computed by r^bnbering responses from one to five with "1" indicating "very important" ftid "5" indicating "not st all important", 
rne relevant iiuestlonnaire item is B.12. 



- Numbers in parentheses are the standard deviations corresponding to the mean sCorcs just above. 



' ■ CHAPTER FIVE . 

I 

» INTERRUPTION OF SCHOOLING- AND WITHDRAWAL 



FROM POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



Student withdrawal f rooj Canadian^.pos t-secondary institutions has 
emerged, in the s<iventies, as a subject of concern. DurinPg the sixties 
and early seventies, post-secondary education was in the process of 
expanding and the issue, of withdrawal remained temporarily , dormant. 
Although American researchers have concentrated a good deal of attention 
on researching and publishing' finciings related to ''withdrawal/' 
"dropping out," or "persist ing little research has been done in Canada 
on the problem of student withdrawal.^ In fact, there is no centralized 
record o£^ the number of students who have withdrawn from Canadian 
universities..^ 

Student withdrawal is an important issue from the points of view of 
both students and post-secondary ins t ituti'bns . Institutional 
administrators may contsider withdrawal rates as reflecting the 
misailocation of educational resources, reflecting ineffective 

i 

counsellLng, and as an .unrecouptd loss with regard to admission costs, 
refunded tuition, and platining^^ai^tl running programs. From the student's 
frame of reference, the decision to drop (jut is usually a painful 
experience because such a personal setback may result in impeded career 
development. At' a minimum, withdrawal represents lost money and lost 
time . 

An analysis of withdrawal does not totally reflect the phenomenon 
of educational persistence. In Ontario, Grades 12 and 13 students are 
at a critical juucture-'-Lhey must decide ^hetjjer to continue their 



education and enroll in university or community college, or to adopt 
some alternative plan. Of three major paths, students may: 

1. directly enter a ppsL-s^condary institution after graduating from 
high school (e^g., after^Grade 12 or Grade ISV, 

2. delay their post-^secondary studies for at least a year and then 
continue on to unjirversity or community college; or, 

•3. adopt an alternative route, including such possibilities as entering 

the labor market immediately, traveling, getting married, and entering 

■ 2 
adult training. 

The analysis of students iho withdraw from post-secondary education 
will be separated from our treatment of interruption or delay of . ^ 
education. The logic of the* analyse, however, is quite similar. We 
want Co know whether withdrawal and interruption are phenomena, that may 
be understood within a social context. Fof^fexample , we pose the 
following types of questions: Are there salient differences in 
socioeconomic backgrounds between these groups? Are there significant 
gender or strata variations? Do these groups vaify in their self- 
concepts of ability, in their grade averages, or in their participation 
in activities while in high school? * When the consequences of 
interrupting one's education are analfl^ed, do variations in job prestige 
vOr salary develop? Are there significant differences in the pattern of • 
eventual educational attainment for these groups? Does self-concept 
suffer as a result oi^ interrupting one's education or dropping out of 
university or college? , ^ ■ 

We will identify the sitpilarities and substantive differences 
between the social iind educational backgrounds of these groups and 

* . ■ 
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describe the apparent Consequences of membership, t To start, we w 
.concentrate on the area of educational interruption. 



INTERRUPTION OF EDUCATION 



ERIC 



As we mentioned previously, three major dd^rections are available 'to 
Ontario youth upon high school graduation. Initially, direct-entry 
respondents (referred to subsequently as the Direct group) were 
contrasted with respondents who delay^ entry (the Delay group) for at 
least a year. Gender, strata, ^SES, high school experiences (including 



participation in activities), grai(|^ average, track, and ' selfr-concept of 
ability were employed in describing the two groups. Our assumption in 
employing such background variables was that the decision to delay 
enrollment in a p^st-secondary institutioq would relate for example, to 
^substantive variations in either families' financial status or students' 
academic or social experiences within secondary school. This 
assumption, however, was jiot substantiated by our 'analysis. Few 
diff^ences between social background and high school experiences are 
revealed when the Dir^ect and Delay groups are compared in Tables 51 and 
5.2. The major e)tcieption involves/^ Extracurricular participation in 
general activities. Respondents wRo tended to participate actively in 

L' 

high sthool activities were somewhat less likely to delay their e.atry 
into pe>st-secondary institutions. For example, less than 3 in 10 highly 
active participators, but iK^e than 3 in 10 respondents who infrequently 
participated in extracurricular activities delayed enjrollraent in post- 
secondary institutions. An exploration of self-concept of* ability in *- 



. V 



4 



r 



Table 5.3 fails to reveal- any additional features that distinguish the 

, • ^ # ^ .< " 

groups . ' ■ ^ . ' ' * 

Given the lack of findings ^ involving * high school experie^ices, we 

then explored parental encouragement to pro*??^ with post-sec6ndary 

j^ducation; the likelihqod of rejspondents ' friends enrolling in 

universities or CAAT; and the degree to which respondents, while iji high 

school, voiced uncertainty about financing tlreTi^|^pojSt- secondary 

educatjion. Our examination' of these relationships brings us closer to 

an understanding of the two groups. As the task reveals, neither the 

* . ■ ' ■> 

nature of parental educational expectations nor the potential influence 
oi peers plays a role in influencing mertibers of the Delay or Direct 
groups. One significant finding revealed by an additional analysis (not 
contained in our tables) is that a greater proportion of the Direct 
group had planned, while in Grade 12, to live at home while ^S<t;ud^ing at 
^iver^ity or college. Nearly 3 in 10 of the Direct gifx)up, but T^ss, 
than 2 in 10 in the Delay group, had formulated such plaha. Thus, thfl^ 

b^lay group seemed either unable to count on parental subsidy or was a 

^ • ■ . 

more independent lot. ^ J 

On item A. 8 we asked respondents who had stopped out why they 

returned to education. The majority of the Delay group gave job-related 

reasons (Table 5-5); over 5 in 10 j^eturned to improve job opportunities 

or challenges , to^ increase promotion possibilita^es , or simply because 

their present job was ^ unsatisfying and addit^nal education might help 

in locating a new job. Fewer than'2'in*10 respondents had originally 

planned^ to delay their enrx)llment and nearly the same nunjbier soujght a 

* ■ ■* 

better educatioj^. 
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When the consje<fuen<5!ies Qf direct or delay^^^ entry into post- 

secondary education are investigated with respAct educational 

attainment, work expeTiences, and income, several key differences are 

revealed (Tables ^**6 and 5.7), Respondents in the Direct group (5 in 

10) were more likely to be university graduates, compared with 

*■ ■ # 

I • • •' ' 

respondents in the Delay group (4 in 10). Approximately 3 in . 10 

students in each group were CAAT graduates, incficating no significant 

.. * ■ • • 

variation iij this category. Proportionately, more Direct group thaa 

Delayed group respondents completed their post-secondary education. 

Although not reported in table form, nearly 8 ia 10 of the^ former and' 

slightly more thaqi" 6 in 10 of the J.atte*r received degrees and/or 

certificates. Naturally, many of these differences may be associated 

with the time factor involved in, delaying or interrupting one's 

educaMon, eventual completion still being possible for Delay group ' 

members. , ■■ 

s 

If we look at the present work of the Direct and Delay groups, 
there are some discernable differences. Although roughly equivalent 
proportions in both groups are now working .full-time , 8.2% more Delay 
group respondents work part-time. There are no significant variationV 
in starting salaried, current salaries, or personal incomes between 
groups; however, proportionately" more people vho delay their po^t- 
secondary enrollment now ogcupy lower pr^i$tige jobs , as revealed by 
Table 5.7.^ , " : 

.Before concluding; ih'iS section, we should point out that thejmost 
striking differences in jsoCial background high s.chool experiences, and 
subsecjuent educational/yoca.tional attainments (Table 5.8) occur when 
respondents in the Wr^t>^t ^irid Delay groups are compared with respondents 



who did not engage in post^-aecondary studies.. Of respondents in the 
lowest SES quartile,^ ^fewer tharf 2 in 10 (Ijelayed en^try, fewer than 4 in 
10 entered directly, and over 5 in 10 did nOt continue. For resp.ond6r\ts 
in the highest SES quart ile, the figures aic^ respectively, slightly 
more than 2 in 10, more than 6 in 10, and sl^^ly morV than 1 in 10. 
Whether one continues one^s education beyond hig:h scfiool is strongly 
influep^d by socioeconomic background. 

Respondents delaying entry^ are fairly evenly distributed across the 

f ■ » 

four strata. However, nearly 5 in 10 rural respondents chose not to 
pursue post-secondary studies, compared ♦with less than 3 in 10 urban 
respondents . " . ^ 

^ If we examine high school^gxperiences (Table 5-5), further 
differences are revealed. Of ",tljie in academic tracks, over ha|j^ 
proceeded directly to post-siecondary studies, in contrast to 2 to 3 in 
rO respondents in comiljcrcial and vocational/technical programs. Nearly 
8 in 10 of those with B or higher grade averages and slightly more than 
5 in 10 of UiQse With lower than B averages proceeded directly or 
delayed entry for a .year or more* Slightly more thaij 2 in 10 no-entry 
respondents had B or higher averages and almost 5 in 10/ Jiad lower than 6 
averages. Thus, academic performances of these groups a rie' consistent 
with their entry statuses: This description is ^completed when the 
academic selt-concepts of the latter groups are considered (Table 5^.10). 
Whether the eva on of one's ability is performed in the context of ^ 
' high school classmates or a self-evaluation in terms of doing well in 
university or college, the results are similar. For example, wi^ 
respect to the latter aspect of self-*concept , nearly 7 in 10 respondents 
with a low seli-^evaluation and fewer than 2 in 10 with a high evaluation 
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*#*h68e not to continue their studies; Students active in ge-neral 
extracurricular ^activities were more likely to cpntinue their studies. 
Over b in 10 in the low parVicipaLiort group and. fewer than 2 iij 10 in 
the high participation group chose not to continue » 

Table 5.11 illustrates that neatly 8 in 10 of the no-entry 
respondents are now working full-time, in^contrast to approximately 6 in 
10 in the Direct and Delay groups. Table 5.12 indicates that job 
prestige, measured by Blishen scorep, is significantly lower for the 
no-entry group than either the Delay or Direct groups. Although we find 

significant diffe rences between these groups in starting salaries, no 

ft • ' I. 

significagt variations appear when current salaries are examined. This 

information reflects *the varying dates o& entryv into the 1 abb r market, 

the no-entry people having entered the labor market earlier, on average, 

than individuals in the other groups. The 1978 personal incomes of 

respondents who did not continue t?eir studies probably reflects this 

4* 

time factor, insofar as they receive, on the average, approximately 
$9,200^ a year. This amount is much* higher than that received by 
respondents in the Direct or t)elay groups . 

Finally, it should be noted that membership in any of these groups 
jioes not preclude future enrollment in post-secondary studies (Table 
5.13)» Wh^olh asked about the likelihood of enrolling in university *or 
college in'Vhe next 5 year|, over 4 in la in the Direct and Delay groups 

responded "vety likely'* or '*8|>mewha"t likely,'* compared with 

■ * (■ ■ 

approximately one-third of no-entry respondents » 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 

Student withdrawal from post^'secondary institutions is seei^ as a 
^ real problem by* students and administrators within universities and 
community colleges. Developing a clearer understanding of the soodal 
and .social^psychologicial factors ^related to withdrawal constitutes ' an 
important first step in dealing with the problem. Withdrawal itself, 
however, is not a« one-dimensional phenomenon. Students may drop out of 
one institution and enter another. While the first institution may 
treat that student as a drop-out, the student considers himself a 
transfer; Another student may withdraw, but enroll later at the same 
institution o^i^/a"dif ferent or>fe. A third student . may withdraw, .having 
decided to pursue a path that exclude^ post-^secondary education for an 
indefinite period of time.- 

The advantage of employing a panel, as opposed to an alternative 
design (e.g., cross-sectional), is that one can follow drop-outs to 
investigate their status al^^ subsequent time periods. For example, some 
drop-outs may retain their drop-out status j^hile others who return to 
p0st-secondary •studies assume a stop-out status. Naturally, the 
redefinition of status depends largely on the time frame of the panel 
survey. Therefore, if we w^iW^ to reinvestigate student withdrawals in 
1985, there is^^^^-e-^high probability that redefinition of classification 
would be necessary^ 

When respondents who had been enrolled at any time in universities 
or colleges were asked if they had, at any time, withdrawn, 26.4% 
answered affirmatively. If we inspect student withdrawal proportions by 
institutioniil type, however, the differences are revealing. Of those 

. ' I ;. 
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students enrolled only in universities, 21.^1% hadvwithdrawn at sOme 
time; this figure increases to 25.3% for students enrolled only In 
community colleges. For students who enrolled at some time in both 
universities and community colleges, the withdrawal rate-iJj 49.4%. 

As w^ previously mentioned, withdrawal is a complex phenomenon tha^ 
requires further specifications. For thp purposes of this, present 
analysis, three groups are'operationally de/ined: 

^- nonwithdrawers . or respondents who did not taJce time off once they 
enrolled in university or community college; ^ 

2, stop-outs , or respondents who enrolled in a post-secondary 
institution, .took at least one year off, and resumed their studies 
either in the same institution or another; i 

3. drop-outs , or respondents who enrolled in a post-secondary 
institution an^ (given the time frame of >rtis study) dropped out without 
returning to that instijution or another. ^ ^, - 

This redefinition of withdra\*el alters our understanding of student 
withdrawal. While the proportion of total withdrawals is 26.4%, fully 
55.8% of these student withdrawals returned and completed' their studies. 
When the present positions of withdrawers are examined iy Table 5.14, we 
find that over 2 in 10 nonwithdrawers and over 3 in 10 stop-outs are 
presently enrolled as full-time students. 'With ' reference to part-time 
student status, IIpss than 1 in 10 nonwithdrawers and more than 1 in 10 
stop-outs are currently enrolled., Jn^%erms of present work status, over 
7 in 10 nonwithdrawers, over 8 in 10 drop-outs, and slightly less than 7 
in 10 stop-outs are Currently woAing full-time or part-time. Stop-outs 
encounter the most Wrious unemployment problems, with 7.1% being 
unemployed at the time of this study, l^o nwithd rawer s fare the best with 
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proportion of university students are stop-putsf*. 



a 5 . 2% ^unemployment rate, and drop-outs fare somewhat better than stop- 
outs with a 6.9% unemployment rate. 

. For respondents i/ho only attended Tiniversities , as repqrted in , 
Table 5.15, B.3% are drop-outs and 12. 83|-are stop-outs. For respondesi^ts 
who only enrolled in community colleges, 25:^0% are drop-outs and 8.4%. 
are stop-outs. The proportions for respondents enrolled in both types 
of post-secondary institutions are, respectively , 6 . 1% and 51.0%. It 
would appear that universities are relatively more effective in 
retaining students than are community colleges, since a greater 

Some additional light may be shed on the motivations of students 
who withdraw (Table 5.16). The reasons appear to fall into four 
distinct areas: financial, academic, work-related, and marital-health. 
Fewer than 1 in 10 respondents withdrew for reasons of financial 
difficulty; over 5 'in 10 left for academic reasons (e.g., programs did 
no't match personal expectations, level of instruction perceived to be 
poor J alienation with studies, academic f^ailure) ; over 1 iti 10 departed 
for marital or htalth reasons (e.g., wanted to marry, bejcame pregnant); ' 
land fewe^ than 2 in 10 ceased their post-secondary studies ^for work- 
related reasons (e.g., entered the Ial)or market, changed job plans). 

When drop-outs 'and stop^-outs are compared in terms of reasons for 
withdrawing, we find some dif f erences. in emphasis, though these 
variations aife not statistically significant . ^rojjr-outs more strongly 



stressed financial difficulty and entry into the labor market as 
motivating factors in their withdrawal. Stop-outs more strongly 
emphasized alienation^ywith studies, disappointment with program, 
academic failure^ and poor health. 
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When stop-out,8 were asked what prompted them to return to post- ' 
secondary studies, their reasons fell into one of three areas; general 
education, job relationship, and interest in a specific field. As 
illustrated in Table 5.17, over 5 in 10 stop-outs provided general 
education reasons : to get more tr«i«ing, to obtain a farther degree, to 
do better in school, to satisfy their parents* desires, and, simply,' to 
continue their education. A further 2 in 10 provided job- related 

i 

reasons, including t\^e^otivation to improve job opportunities or switch 
fields, the need to obtain, a job, and the perception that the present 
job provided little chal^lenge. Fewer than 2 in 10 stop-outs specified 
an interest in a particular field, or the development of such interest, 
as the motivating force in prompting them to return to a post-secondary 
institution. 

r 

In the analysis that follows, we raise a number of questions 
similar to those considered - in comparing the Delay a^d Direct groups. 
What similarities and/or differences in social and demographic** 
backgrounds, high school, subsequent work experiences, and pe^sdnal 
value orientations can we identify in comparing stop-outs, drop-outs, 
and nonwithdrawers? Moreover, are the withdrawal, differences a function 
of institutional characteristics, or are they a^ssociated with the traits 
of students? . " ^ ' 

Socia l Backgrounds and^High School Experiences ' ^ 

% 

No discernable relationship connecting gender with withdrawal was 
identified, as Table ^.18 shows, Males and females are equally likely 

■ ^ i 

to- becbme stop^outs or drop-outs. H6wever, the socioecpnomic and 
regional backgrounds of respondents bear moderately strong relationships 



% 

1 



to Withdrawal, Tor insj^ahce, while nonwithdrawers were equal in all SES 
levels, proportionately more stop-out8, but fewer drop-outs, had higher 



Kb origins. Drop-outs are slightly more likely to have lived 
originally in smalier cities or smaller rural ^reas, while 
proportionately rnJre stop-outs lived in larger or big cities. 

* WHen the high school experiences of withdrawers and nonwithdrawers 
are examined, academic performance and self-concept ability ap 
reflected in Tables 5A9 and 5.20 are found to strongly discriminate, 
between the groups. However, involveirient in extracurricular activities, 
whether generally or sl^ecif ically athletic, is 'not associated with 
student withdrawal. As should be expected,*, drop-outs fared least well 
in their secondary school academic experiences , with ^proportionately 
more receiving lower than^ averages, as .cqntrasted with noawithdrawers 
or stop-outs. The, self-eyaluation of ability, both with respect to 

» V 

classmates within high schooT and the potential for doing well in post- 
feecondary studies, offers additional evidence for the disadvantaged 
.status of drop-outs. Nonwithdrawers clearly have the highest self- 
concept of ability and drop-outs possess the lowest. These ^ 
relationships are revealed, in Table f(5 .20. With regard to self-concept 
in the context of friends or classmates, proportionately more 
respondents with low, rather than high,' se^lf-concepts drop^ped out. The 
pattern is different when self-c^nc^pt with regard to success in post- 
secondary studies is consideted. The trend for nonwithdrawers is 

similar but decidedly weaker, and the trend for drop-outs is identical. 

. ^ . * I - 

The pSttetn is -reversed for stop-outs; that is, a greater proportion of | 

'■ ■ , ■ * • ■ 

higher self-concept respondents stoppedjjut. 
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Let us now return to the question posed ear-t#er: can we "attribute 
, the obvious differences in withdrawal rates to traits of incoming 
students or to institutional characteristics. To help .answer this major 
question, we employed all those student characteristics (SES, stratum, 
and grade average) with statistic<illy significant relationships to 
student withdrawal. These characteristics were used as control 
variables for reinvestigating the relationship of institutional type and 
student withdrawal.. We discovered that 'none of thev student 
characteristics served to substantially reduce (that is, make 
stayti^tically insignificant) the relationship of institutional type and 
withdrawal (Tables 5.21-5.23). Although it is quite possible that there , 

■ i ^ 

• are unmeasured student traits which tould resiilve institutional 
variations in withdrawal, our findings suggest that post-secondary 
administrators should look more closely"^ at- their respective* 

^ organi»zat ion's in seeking methods of reducing student withdrawals. ' 

■ * ' ■ ■ , ' *. . 

/> * • 

Work Experiences, Income, and Personal Values 

-The consequences of withdrawal for work experiences (e,g., 

m prestige^, salary) are somjiwhat* ambigueus when considered as a whole. Ifi 

. tbrras of the occupational prestige attached to jobs, nonwithdrawers are 

" *. ♦ 

in the most advantageous 'position, with an average prestige score of 
/ 53.0; drop-outs occupy the least prestigious position, with an average 

score of 45.6. Starting salaries were also quite different; 
nonwithdrawers started with an average of $10,698, while drop-outs and* 
stop-outs initially earned $9,364 and $10,161, respefl^t*ively . In fact, 

these differences may result from entering the labor-market at varying 

.f . "... 

time interval^. However, they are not maintained over time, Insofar as 
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no tti'jjnif leant variatigns are revealed ,when . current salaries are.'' 
examined. This raises some questiouti concerning thp source of 
convergence iu s^alari^. It the types of work organizations entered by 
njembers o'f these groups are examined (see Table 5.25), strong variations 
^ d. Fewer nonwitKdrawerg than drop-outs currently work, in 

pVof it'-making organizations, but this comparison is rev^j:ied ^or 

1 

n$nprofdrt-ro*aking firms. More .drop-outs are self-employed than <a 

• ••' 
respondents from ttie 6ther groups, while more stop-outs become 

government employees. . * 

Although the three groups do not differ significantly in current ^ 

I 

salary, they do vary stronglyon personal income. Drop-outs, who occupy 
the least ^ prestigious jobs, have the highest personal , incomes 
(approximatefy $8,400); stop-outs receive the lowest (approximately 
$5,600). . 

Neither self-concept nor fatalism are related to student withdrawal 
(Table 5.26 and Table 5.27). However, we find that the personal value 
orientations Ct respondents vary significantly in the areas of , 
friendship, career ar work, involyement in community affairs, and the 
importance of marriage (Tables 5.28 and 5.29). 

When asked'what value area^ provide the most satisf actiofji in their 
current lives, respondents indicated a Consistent relationship between * 
value emphasis and satisfaction derived from these values. Both 
npnwithdrawers and stop-outs more strongly, stressed the importance of 
developing friendships than drop-outs, and also indicated that 

developing friendship!! provided more personal satisfaction. However, 

r 

drop-oiits were more likely than stop-buts or nonwithdrawers to place 
importance on a care.er orientation and indicated that work commitment 
• provided a relatively high degree of personal satisfaction. 

■ I 



FOOTNOTES 



1. Charles. E.- Pascal and Seyrpour Kanowitch. Student Withdrawals from 
Canadian Universities: A^tudy of Studies , Higher Education Group, The 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, March 1979. 

2. Mthough item A. 7 was designed to provide us with these three ^ 
distinct groups, our analysis of this item indicated that many people 
actually misinterpreted the meaning of the question. This led to a high 
'degree of mlsclassif ication. Therefore, we decided to employ aspects of 
the education table (i.e., items B . 1 , B . 2 , and B . 5 ) to provide a 
satisfactory operational definition of these same groups. The use of 
this new classification resulted in the following distribution: A6.2% 
tJhat enrolled directly in post-^secondary institution after high school 
graduation; 17.6% that delayed entry for at least One* year, and 36.2% 
that chose an alternative direction (N 1522) . 

3. Note that, with r.efference to job prestige, larger average scores in 
this and subsequent tables reflect higher prestige; with regard to 
personal income, the average scores reflect categories appearing in iVem 
p. 8 of our questionnaire. 

r 

4. Personal income averages are based on item D.8 And consist of income 
ranges (e.g., response category 07 equals $8,000-$8,999) . ' 
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TABLE 5.1: COMPARISON OF DELAY AND DIRECT GROUPS ON SELECTED SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS 






Social Backgi^ound - 






Sex 


SES 


Stratum 


M 

Nature of Ent,ry / (%) 


F 
(%) 


Low High 
(%) (%) 


Urban Rural - 
(%)• (%) 


t. ' 
Delay 28.1 


27.2 


27.7 ' 27.5 


25.7 29.4 


Direct 71.9 


72.8 


72.3 72.5 


74.3 70.6 


TOTAL (N) 459 


— — — ^-^ — 
512 


382 543 


■ 

^ 467 504 


Significance (p) \ 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 

— H — — 


./ * . • \ 

' - . ' \ 

r 

.V 

1 




A 

\ 


. i 


/ 

• 








V 














4 








♦ 
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TABLE 5.2: COMPARISON OF DELAY ANd' DIRECT GROUPS ON HIGH SCHOOL PARTICIPATION, GRADE AVERAGE AND PROGRAM 

High School Experience 

General Participation Athletic Participation Grade Average * Program 

B and Less 

„ ^ ^ „ , . , ? 2 3 L6w Higher than B Academic Commercial 

Nature of Entry (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (^) (o^) (o^) (c^^ ^o^^ ^o^J 



Delay 
Direct 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



26.3 26.2 36.6 34.7 29.7 38.6 29.3 28.9 25.9 29.4 
73.7 73.8 63.4 65.3 70.3 61.4^-7,0.7 71.1 74.1 70.6 



26.8 
73.2 



27.6 
72.4- 



156 ^05' 145 148 222 149 90 
•07 N.S. 



224 523 434 

V N.S. 



796 



69 
N.S, 



Technical/ 
Vocational 
(%) 



. 32.6 
67.4 



98 



TABLE ^.3: COMPARISON OF^DELAY AND DIRECT GROUPS ON SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY AND FAMILY ENCOURAGEMENT 

. . • * High. School: Self-Concept and Encouragement 

Self-X:on^ept: '^^^^'vf^^^^^^^^^^^ Sfelf-Concept: ' Family 

High- School Peers University Encouragegent 



. . ' . Low 2 3 High . ' ■ Lpw 2 3 ' High Low 2 3 High 

Nature of Entry . , (%) (%) (%) (%> ' (%) (%) (%) . (%) (%) (%) (%) - >%) 



<4 

Delay 


32.8 


31.7 27.8 


. 32.2 


32.0 


28.7 


36,2 


27.7 


30.7 


29.7 


28 


0 


36.2 


Direct - 

■■ — — ' ' , 


67.2 


68"'3 72.2 


67.8 ■. ' 


68. t) 


71.3 


63.8 


72.3 ^ 


69.3 


70.3 


72 


0 


63.8 


TOTAL (N) 


211 


161 167 


152 


213 


170 


160 


148 


184 


165 


163" 


178 


Significance (p) 


• C 

' — '• — II <. . 


f , 
N.S. \ 








N.S. 








N 


.s. 





TABLE 5.4:. COMPARISON OF DELAY AND DIRECT GROUPS ON PARENTS' EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS , PROPORTION OF PEERS IN 

POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS , AND DEGREE OF UNCERTAINTY CONCERNING FINANCING POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 

♦ • * ' • ■ 

Parents' Educational - Proportion Peers in Certainty Re Finances 
Expectations . Post-Secoftdary 

' ■ Only High Very Not 

School CAAT University . V>w 2 High Certain 2 3 Certain 

Nature of Entry (%) (%) ^ (^) (^) (%) ,(%) (%) (%) 



^^l^y 32.4 26.3 27.8 28.7 27.6 27.6 ." 25. r26^.8 26.6 19.0 

^^•"^^^ ^ . 67.6 73^.7' 72.2 71.3 72.4 72.4 ' 74.9 73.2 73.4 81.0 



TOTAL (N) 75 210' -508' 137 232 491" 370 250 80 ' 1 30 

Significance (?) N.S. N.S. " ' 



N.S. 



TABLE 5.5: R^SONS FOR RETURNING TO EDUCATION: DELAY GROUP 
Reasons For l^ejturning Percentage 

•■ ' ^ • - 7-"" ■ ' 



Needed further education for current job 




5. A 


Continuation of original plans 




lA.l 


Help locate different job 




16.2 


Wanted a '^better" education 




12.3 


Complete a higher degree 




1.1 


Increase pro|Qotion possibilities 




4.8 


Improve job opportunities 




19.9 


Increase job challjuifte^ 




3. A 


Present job was li^aKisfying 




11.6 


Improvement of social status ^ 




0.8 


Other / 




10. A 



ipo% 

TOTAL (N) / 107 



( 



1 ■ 
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TABLE 5.6:. EDUCATIONAl ATTAINMENT CURRENT WORK, AMD-STUDENT STATUS BY INTERRUPTION OF EDUCATION 
j ' " Interruption of Education 



Educational Attainment, Work-Student Status 


f 

Delay 


ui. recii 

(X) 


EdMcational Attainment 






University graduate 


40.2 


49.8 


CAAT graduate 

Some unlversity/sotte CAAT 

No post-secondary 


:T 31-2 ^ 
^ 28.6 i 
0.0 s. 


] 1* 28.8 
20.6 

^ 0.7 


TOTAL (N) 
oigniticance (p) 


i ^68 


703 


Work Status 


— * — ■ ^_ 




Full-time 


62.1 


63.6 


Part-time 


18.4 


10.2 


Unemployed 


4.2 


6.6 


Student/houaewi f e 

L 


to » z 

\ 


19.6 


TOTAL (N) 


.—^ 1 


700 


SijniCicance (p) 






Student Status 






Full-time ^ , 


- 23,0 


23.2 


Part-time • 


4.9 


6.5 


Non student 


" 72.1 


70.3 


TOTAL (M) 
% 


,r 264 


702 


Significance (p) 


N.S. 
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'ABLE 5.7: STARTING, PRESENT SALARIES, AND PRESENT JOB PRESTIGE BY INTERRUPTION 
OF EDUCATION - 



jbtarting, Present Salaries and Job Prestige 



Delay 



Direct 



Stating Salaries 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



10,652.9 
3,624.5 



10,378.8 
3,520.4 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



165 



456 



N.S. 



Present Salaries 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



12,709.6 
4,187.5 



12,700.8 
3,878.8 



tOTAL (NX 
Significance (p) 



166 



N.S. 



459 



Personal Incoae. 1978 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



5.5 
3.3 



I 

5.8 
3.3 



TOTAL (in) 
Significance (p) 



. 252 



N.S. 



677 



Present Job Prestige 
Averages 

Standard deviations 



.49.8 
11.7, 



51.7 
11.2 



TOTAL (N) 
Signiflclince (p) 



478 
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TABLE 5.8: COMPARISON OF DELAY, DIRECT, AND NO-ENTRY GROUPS/ON SELECTED SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND FACTORS ' 



Nature of Entry 



Sex 
M F 
(%) (%) 



Low 

ft) 



Social Background 

SES S|ratuin 
2 3. High Urban 2 3 
(%) (%) ,(%) (%) ' (.%) (%) 



Rural 
(%) 

\- 

'15.3 \ 

38.1 

46-. 



Delay 
Direct 
No entry 



\ 



17.8 17.5 
45.4 46.9 
36.8 35.6 



13.3 13TS 18.6 2i;.6 
35.2 40.7 43.6 64*3 



51.6 43.5 37.9 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



3.1 



727 795 
N.S. 



381 350 3 



388 



18.5 17.2 20.4 

54.8 48.3 47.2 

26.7 34.5 32.4 

340 333, 359 



490 



23:) 



TABLE ,5.9: COMPARISON OF DELAY AND NO^ENTRY GROUPS ON HIGH SCHOOL PARTICIPATION, GRADE AVERAGE, AND PROGRAM 

' ' High School Experiences 



NaturC'^ of Entry 


GeneraL Participation 

High 2 3 Low 
(%) (%) (%) (%). 


Athletic Participation 

High 2 3 Low 
(%) (%) (.%) (%) 


Grade. Average 
70% or Lower 
Higher than 70% 

(%) (%) 


Academic 
(1) 


Ptogram 
Conunercial 

(%) 


Technical/ 
Vocational 
(%) 


■ ^ J 

Delay 21.8 18.5 23.3 


17.3 


19.6 26.4 17.6 


18.7- 


20.3 15.5 . 


, 20.4 


8.1 


13.9 


Direct 


61.0 52.3 40.5 


32.5 


46.3 42.0 42v6 


4er^ 


58.0 37.2 


55.9 


• 21.4 


28.7 


No entry 


17.2 29.2 36.2 


50.2 


34.1 31.6 39.8 


35.4 


21.7 \^ 47.3 


• 23.6 


70.5 


57.4 


TOTAL (N) . 


1^9 290 227 


297 


337 218 149 


346 


668 824 


1042 


233 


231 


Signif icani^e Cp) 






4 N.S. 













211 

















i 


ft 




4 




• 




• 
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TABLE 5.10: 


COMPARISON OF DELAY, DIRECT, AND NO ENTRY GRi 














Self-Concept of Ability 




• 






Self-Concept 
High School Peers 


Self-Concept 
University 




Nature! of 1^ 


try 


Low 

. (%) 


2 

(%) 


3 
(%) 


High 
(%) 


LOW 2 3 

(%) (%) (%) 


High 
(%) 


Delay 




18.1 


16.6 


IQ 7 


Ifi 7 


9.4 17.1 18.7 


23.9 


Direct 


t 


41.6 


36.3 


49.1 


59.6 


zz* 7 40*9 55*8 


60.6 


No entry 


1;, 


40 3 


47.1 


31.2 


23.7 


68.0 42.0 25.5 


15.5 


TOTAL (N) 


1 


380 


437 


321 


382 


' 347 347 401 


424 


Significance 


(P) . 














** 




/ 




• 
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TABLE 5.11: C<JRRENT WORK AND STUDENT STATUS BY INTERRUPTION OT EDUCATION 

Interruption of Education 



Current^ Work and Student Status 


Delay 
(%) 


Direct 
(%) 


No Entry - 
(%) 










Work Status 








Full-time J 


60.9 


65.1 


78.2 


Part-time 


17.1 


11.0 


6.6 


Upemployed 


5.0 


6.6 


4.0 


Student/housewi£e 

. » — • — . — , 


17.1 


17.3 


11.2 


* » 
TOTAL (N) 


299 


637 


. 578 


Significance (p) 




■ 




Student Status ^ 






1 

1 A* 


fuxicime \ 

\ 


OA 1 




Part -time / \ 
Non student \ 


5.4 


5*9 


2.4 


70.6 


72.6 


96.5 


^ . : ^ 

TOTAL XK) 

/ 




639 


578 


Sigriif icance (p) 









TABLE 5.12: STARTING, PRESENT SALARIES , PERSONAL INCOME. -IN 1978, and PRESENT JOB 
PRESTIGE BY INTERRUPTION OF' EDUCATION 

• ^ . ' In.terruptioQ of Education 

Salaries, Income and Job Prestige Delay Direct -No Entry 



StarttoK Salaries 
Averages \ 
Standard deviation 



TOTAL (N) . 
Significance (p) 



Present Salaries 
Averages 

Standard deviation 

TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 

Personal Income in 1978 
Averages 

Standard deviation 



TO^AL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Present Job Prestige 
Averages 

Standard deviation 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



10,652.9 
3,624.5 



165 



12,709.6 
"4,187.5 



166 



5.5 
3.3 



252 



49.8 
11.7 



175 



10,378.8 
3,520.4 



456 



12,700.8 
3,838.8 



459 

JT 

N.S. 



5.9 
3.3 



677 



51.7 
11.2 



478 



9,086.1 
4,282.8 



400 



13,143.3 
4,^24.0 



406 



7.3 
3.1 



530 



44.4 
10.8 



435 



187 



TABLE 5 .13: LipLIHOOD OF EKROLLING IN POST- SECONDARY STUDIES WITHIN FIVE YEARS 
OF INTERRUPTION OF EPUCATION 
•* •■ . ■■ ' ' 

Interruption of Education 



Likelihood of Enrolling 




Delay 


Direct 
(%) 


No Entry 
(%) 


Currently enrolled 




22.0 


•a 

18.0 


' ' 0.5 


Very likely 




22.3 


24.2 


10.8 


Somewhat likely 




19.9 


22.9 


21.5 


Somewhat unlikely 




13.2 


14.0 


15.0 


Not at all likely 


r 


22(6 


21.0 


52.1 


TOTAL (N) 


• 


296 


629 


572 



Significance (p) 



'J 



^T^E 5..14: ° PRESENT WORK,,AND STUlJEhfT-STATUS BV' STUDENT^ WITHDRAWAL.- 



Present Wbrk/Stjideftt S-ta>us 




— f — *^ 



^.....v; y_ 
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Nonwithdrawer? 

;. • ...(%) 



Stu.dent Withdrawal 
Drop ••outs 



Stop-outs 



63.2 
.12.4 



5,:2. 



;r9.3- 



6.9. 



.-^701 :, 



::12Q. 



:'':24.6 

A. 6 

■• 70.8. 



„ "."'hot 



702 



> 
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127. 



33.6 

i4;8 

ft ■> 
51.6 
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'tABlj^'- 5^. 15 ; RBlJVTlbNSHIP OF STUDENT WITHDRAWAL AND TYPE OF POST- SECONDARY INgJitUfiON 
; . ^ . ^ — Jype of Post-Secondary Institution V 

University Only 



V 'Student Withdrawal 



(%) - 



CAAT Only 
(%) 



Both Type^ 

- (%) 



Nonwithdrdwe rs 




78.9 


66.6 


^42.9 


Drop-outs 
Strop -*o^ts 




8.3 


25.0 


6.1 




■'^12.8 


8.4 


51.0 


TOTAL (N) 




241 


148 


49 


Slgniflcaace (p) 
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TABJf^^^^i(6I . ST^ AND REASONS FOR WITHDRAWING THE FIRST TIME. 








- jRieaso^s for Withdrawing 


• i 


♦ •■ • * * •■ •* 


;&^dent WithdiiWai 

"T" ' ' ' " r'i'" 


FiQdncia-l 

' . ' (%) 


Academic Marital Health 
(%) (%) . 


Work-Related 
. . (%) 


other I 
. (%) 


Dtipp-^outs , / 


55.7 


46.0 , 50.1. 


58:5 


32.4 


Stop^outs ' 


44.3 


( 54.0 49.9 

—t- — ■ 1 — ■ . ». . — 


41.5 


67.6 


TOTAL (N) 


20 


141 33 


28 


24 


Sigoific^nce (p) . 




N,S. 
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TABLE 5.17: REASONS^ FOR RETURNINd TO A POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTION AFTER STOPPING OUT 


Reasons For Returning ' 

V 1 


Percentage 


General educatioo (e.g. finish, degree » gain further education) 


56.0 


Job-related (*.g. change jobs, Increase opportunities 


19.6 


Interest in field 

f 

other ^ } 


17. A 


7.0 




TOTAL (N) • 

1 

.-^1 ' : ' • 1 


130 
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TABLE 5.18: 



: ^s™eNT^ by selected SOCIAL BACKGROUND FACTORS 

Social Background 



Student Withdrawal 



Nonwlthdirawers 

•i 

Dro'p-outs 
Stop-outs 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Sex . 
M F 
(%) (%) 



SES 

Low 2 3 High 
^(%) (%) (%) (%) 



Stratum 
Urban. " 2 3 Rural 
(%) ' (%) (%) (%) 



71.3 

13.5 11.6^ 

15.2 12.7 |3.6 9.2 13.6 



75.7 73.0 74.6 73.6 73.1 73.7 70.7.78.3 71.5 
13. A 16.2 li'.B 9. A 11.6' 10,1 12.6 15.3 

17.5 14.7 19.1 9.1 J[3.2 



458 502 
N.S. 



182 197 201 335 
0.09 



246 218 242 



254 



0.05 
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TABLE 5.19; 



STUDENT WITHDRAWAL BY HIGtl SCHOOL MTICIPATION, GRADE AVERAGE, AND PROGRAM 

ftigh School Experiences 



Student 
Withdrawal 


GeneVal Participation 

High 2 3 Low 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 


Athletic Participation 
High 2 3' Low 

(%) (%) ^(%) . C%) 


Grade Average 
70% or Lower 
Higher than 70% 

(%) (%) 


Academic 
' (%) 


Program 
Commercial 

(%) 


1 

Technical/i 
Vocational 
(%) 


Nonwithdrawers 


• 77.2 76.1 73.1 


70.8 


73.1 80.0 76.S» 72.7 


79.2 


67.5 


74.7 

1 


70.4 


68.2 


Drop-outs 


7.2 13.5 12.3 


13.8 


14.2" 9.9 1^^ _11,2 


7.2 


18.4 


ll'.2- 


21.8 


17.8 


Stop-outs 


15.6 10.4 14.6 


15.4' 


12.7 10.0 12.8 16.1 


13.6 


14.1 


14.2 


' 7.8 
1 


14.0 


TOTAL (NO 


154 203 144 


148 


■j^^ 14*^-^89 222 


521 


425 


79,1 


64 


98 



WD 



Significance (p) 
r— — 



N.S. 



N.S 



0.04 



4^ 
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TABLE 5.20: STUDENT WITHDRAWAL BY SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 



• J 



Self-C6ncept of Ability 



Student Withdrawal 


< 


Self- 

Low 

(%) 


•Concept: 
(%) 


Higti School Peers 
3 High 
(%) (%) 


Self -Concept: University 
Low 2 ' a High 

.(%) ' (%) (%) (%) 


Nonwitjldrawers 




64. 7 


69.8 


76.4 


81.^ 


70.2 


72.7 


74.0 


75.0 


Drop-outs 

# 




18.2 


16.9 


. 9.0 


7.3 . 


19.4 


15,9 


12.6 


8.3 


Stop-outs 






. 17.1 


13.3 


14.6 


11.1 


10.3 


11.4 


13.5* 


0,6.5 


TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p), . 




225 

1 


227 

. » 


219 


287 


110 


196 


f297 
0.02 


«355 

1 



TABLE 5.21: RELATIONSHIP OF STUDENT WITHDRAWAL AND TYPE OF POST-SECONDARY 
INSTITUTION > FILTERING ON SES 

Type of Post-Secondary Institution 



Student Withdrawal 



University Only 
(%) 



CAAT Only 
(X) 



3oth Types 
(%) 



Low SES 

Nonw i thd r a we r s 
Drop-outs ^ 



91.5 
8.5, 



81.5 
18.5 



61.5 
38.5 



TOTAL (N) 
Si|;nific^nce (p) 



135 



167 



32 



High SES . 

Nbnwithdrawers 

Drop-9Uts 



91.8 
8.2 



76.6 
23.4 



89.9 
10.1 



TOTAL (N) 

I 

Significance (p) 



281 



129 



39 
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TABLE 5.22: RELATIONSHIP OF STUDENT WITHDRAWAL AND TYPE OF POST -SECONDARY 
INSTITUTION, FILTERING ON STRATUM- 

.IS 


% 

* *• •*? 


Student Withdrawal 


University Only 
(%) 


CAAT Only 


Both Types 
(%) 


Urban 


• •» 






Noflwithdrawers ' 


9A.3 . 


^ 75.0 


. 78.1 

■■>' ' 


Drop-outs 

T ' 


f. . 5.2 


25.0 


Zi.9. . 


TOTAL (N) ' , 


■ ]| ^T:^ — "T"^" — ^ ' 

225 " 


116 


45 


Significance (p) 


• / . ■' . ' 
■ / ■ *■ 

/ 






Rural 


V 






Nonwithdrawers 


87.7 


81.8 ■ 


81.6 




12.3 


' " 18 2 


18.4 


TOTAL (N) * 
Significance (p)^ 

; \ " ■ 


^ -IT., ^— 

' 203 


200 


34 




N.S. 




1 • ■ * 
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TABLE 5.23: RELATIONSHIP OF STUDE^U WITHDRAWAL AND TYPE OF POST-SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS, FILTtRING ON GRADE AVERAGE 






Type of Post-Secpndary Institution 




Student Withdrawal 

/ 


University Only 

. ^ (%) 


CAAT Only 
(%) 


Both Types 
. (%) 


Hf— ^ m 

70^ or Higher 


ttr 

• 






Nj/nwithdravers 


93.7 


88.1 


87.7 


Orop-outs 


\ • 

6.3 

f 


11.9 


12.3 


TOTAL (N) 


— t , ^ ■— 

298 


113 


37 


Significance (p) 


* 


N.S. 




tower Than 70% 
• 

Nonwithdrawefs 


85.7 

• 


> 

>5.4 


— — ' \ ■ 

, 71^7 V 


Drop-outs ' 


^ • 14.3 


24.6 


28.3 1 


TOTAL (N) 


• • 126 , 

1 


197 


AO 1 


Si|j|^ificance (p) 




0.05 > 

_ ; ^ . ;„ , _ 


• 


\ 


• 
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• 

or 
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Starting, Present Salaries, Personal 
Income and Job Prestige 



St^rt^ng Salaries 
Averages » 
Standard deviation 



\ TOTAL (N) 



Significance (p) 



Pr esent Salaries 
Averages 

Standard deviation 

TOTAL (N> 
Significance (p) 



Personal Income in 1978 
Averages ^ 
Standard deviation 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Jo b Prestige 
Averages 

Standard deviation 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Nonwithdrawers 



40,698.6 
3,538.8 



458 



12,829.5 
3,977.0 



461 



5.7 
3.2 



674 



53.0 
10.8 



477 



Drop-Outs 



Stop-Outs 




88 



12,652.7 
3,973.2 



, 90 
N.S. 



7.4 
2.7 



114 



45.6 
11.2 



98 



10^161.6 



7,0 



ir,951.5 
3,627.4 



>0 



4.6 

3.2 



131 



48.4 

11.-3 

1_ 



73 



TABLE 5.25: TYPE OF PRESENT WORK FIRM BY STUDENT WITHDRAWAL ' 

Nonwithdrawers Drop-Outs Stop-Outs 

Type of Firm 0- . ^ («^) W 



Profit-making . 


— T ■ — ■ r 

HO.O 


53.4 


■ 

34.5 


Government * 


<> 

10.1 


11.4 


12.9 


Non-profit making 


13.8 


' 7.9 


6.7 


Self-employed 


" 15 


6.7 • 


1 .5- 


Family business (without pay) j 
Other* 


2.5 
32.1 


2.1 
. 18.6 ' 


~ 0.0 ' 
44,4, 


TOTAL (N) 


— " — ' " — ifc. >i — - — J. 

■ ^ 706* • 


120 


'" .133. 



Significance (p') 



V 



. I.- . V ^ / . ■ 
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TABLE 5.2fc: EVALUATIVE POTENCY AND ACTIVITY COMPONENTS OF SELF-CONCEPT BY 
STUDENT WITHDRAWAL '• . 

p , ^ ^ ' . Nonwithdrawers " Drop-Outs ^top-Outs 

Self-Concept (^y *^ 



^ r — ; — — ^ — 

Evaluative. 
*j — 

Highest 

s 

Moderately High 

Moderately Low 

* - 

Lowest 

*• 1' 


31.9 
22.0 
^ 23.8 ' 
22 . 3 . 

« 


25.3 
30.8^ 
20,2 
23.8 


30.0 
26. A 
26.7 
16.8 


TOTAL (N) 

'Significance (p) ' 


509 • 


81 

■ N.S... . 


91 


h * ^ 
igotency 

Highest * 

Moderately High \ ' 

Moderately Low 

Lowest . 

■V. ■ \ 


30.6 
2A.5 

\ 

J 0 • . 23.5 


.32.2 
20.5 
25,1 
22.1 


.29.0 
?8.1 
18.9, 
:23.9^ 

t 


total" (N) 

Significance (p) ' 




* .' 509 1 


N.S. 


91 

1 



Activity . . - . 

Highest ^ 26.6 - 25.2 2A.2 

ModeratelMigh • ^ ^ 25.1 15?3 tl*.} 

Moderately Law,, 24.0 . 3i:4 18.8. 



Loweiit* ^ 



2A.3^ ' 28.1 . ' ^2.9 



TOTAL- (N) . 509 - 81 * 91. 

Signifitance (p) * jj g^ / 



201 



■ ( 



TABLE 5.27: SENSE OF FATALISM BY STUDENT WITHDRAWAL I 

I ' i , Student jwithdrawal : 

* I 

^Nonwithdrawers " \Drop-Outs Stop-Outs 



Highly fatalistic 




23.8 


34.0 


21.2 


Moderately fatalistic 




28.1 


21.1 


32.9 


Moderately low fatalistic 

t. 




25.6 


20.2 


19.3 


Low fatalism 




22.4 


24.6 


/ 

26.6 


TOTAL (N) 




515 




91 


Significance (p) 






N.S. 





TABLE 5.28: PERSONAL VALUES PROVIDING MOST SATISFAOTION BX STUDEp. WITHDRAWAL 

Student Withdrawal 



Personal Values: Mos^ Satisfaction 



Nonwithdrawers 

■ (%) 



Drop-Outs 



Stop-Outs 
(%) 



Developing* friendships 
P 

Involvement in work/career 
Invjjjpj^ community affairs. 

Marriage 

» 

Living with^ companion/partner 

Involvement inleisute activities 
s 

Developing independent life-style 
Other 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



25.4 


12.6 


'22.3 


2(^9 


0.8 


0,0 ^; 


c^20,.0 


32.3 


■4.7 • 


2.7 \, 


12.3 


14.5 


11.4 




3.2 


4.0 . 



^88 



118 



21.0 

1,3.8 

u.i 
9.9 
12.0 \ 

11 



129 



0 



• 



TABLE 5.29: PERSONAL VALUES PROVIDING LEAST SATISFACTION BY STUDENT WITHDRAWAL 

f 



Perjaoaal Values; Least Satisf auction 



Student Withdrawal 
rers 

(%) V. 



Nonwithdrawers Drop-Outsft- 

(%r 



stop-Outs 
(%) 



Developing friendships 


# 1.8 


1.7 


2.6 


Involvement in work/career 


o • p 


10 4 


12. 1 


Involvement in conunufiity affairs 


48.1 


52.9 


35.7 


Matriage ^ 


14.9 


12.1 


18.0 ' 


Living with companion/partner 


15.8 


10.5 


12.1 


Involvement. iiT leisura^ activities 


3.6 


3.2 


6.7 


Dg^eloping independent life-style 


9^ 


8.1 


12. A 


Other 


0.0 


0.9 


0.5 


^ .VN* : ■ — ■■■ ■» ■ M — — ^ 

TOTAL (N) 1 


665 


110 


130 


Significance (p) ^ 




• 0.05 

1 ^ 




^ . 55^..^., • • - 3-- 
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CHAPTER" SIX 
THE LINK BET WEEN EDUCATION AND WORK 



INTRODUCTION 



^ The relations^hip of post-secondary education--particularly 
university education*^^^o the job market has been a matter of public 
concern for a number of years. Maclean 's magazine,, in a June 1979 
article enticed "The Class of •79,"^ described the difficulties 
university graduates face in finding employment .^iberal arts graduates 
were seen to be facing the greatest difficulties, with the likelihood of 
ending up iri jobs^ completely unrelated to their field of study, or in 
jobs' which do not require a university degree. Their difficulties and 
the demand for professionals in such fields as engineering and business 
were said to be leading students to pnroll in preprof essional majors. 
One conclusion reached was that today's university students "are looking 
to a more vocational, pragmatic higher education. ..." 

The £injm^ijil Po^Ma^^ of September 1979, in an article 
entitled "A Matter of Degree,"^ considers these same issues, but alsd 
raises the question of how closely university education should be geared 
^to the labor market. The argument(^ broached that a liberal education 
is an education for a lifetime, giving a perspective on the huflian 
condition, 4ld is not ti'^i'iing for immediate job prospects. 
Furthermore, the article notes that underemployment is not necessarily 
bad in itself, since it can mean that general levels pf education are 
rising. Whefi data from Statistics Canada are analyzed, it is found that 
university graduates do very well in obtsining b^^tter, more highly paid 



i I 
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jobs, compared with young people with no post-secondary education, and 
even conuriunity college graduatesyf It is pointed out that if, in a tight 
job market, employers select degree holders over thqse without degrees, 
the difficulties faced by university graduates would be compounded for 
individuals with only high school education* Finally, the article 
considers the special difficulties that university-edudated women face 
in a tight job market, where traditional sexism still exists and where 

women have trained for public sector professional occupations , e . g * , 

♦ 3 

health, teaching, social work hard hit by employment cuts. 

Whil^^ there is controversy about how universities ought to adapt to 
this econoi|>ic situation, community colleges have received little similar 
criticism, \n large measure because they were originally created to be 
strongly vocation-oriented* As Horizons (1979-1980) , (the government's 
official guide to post-secondary institutions in Ontario) states, -'The 
colleges of applied arts and technology '^prov^de^ob-oriented programs*' 
for high school graduates, and for out-of-school youth and others who 

may not have completed secondary school"* In point of fact, the 

I ■ ^ ' 

community college jsystem in Ontario was set up in the late 1960s to 
provide post-sec^ridary educational opportunity to young people just out 
of high schools. 'The reforms to the high school system in the sixties 

had resulted in raising retention rates, producing a very large number 

! ^ 

of Grade 12 and br^de 13 graduates from th^ academic track. It became 
Mear to the govornm^bnt that universities could not--and wished not-'-to 

serve the vocational ^leeds of all these high school students. The 

\ 

creation of CAATs offeVed post-secondary vocational training to the 
growing ^egmen^t of young people who wer| not attracted to a university 
education, \ or who could not meet initial university entrance . 
retjuirements', hut who desired further preparation fojk the labor market. 

\ . ^ ,, ■ 
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Though Community colleges are strongly location-oriented, and have 

( • n 

a very good job placement record, they are not immune to problems of 

matching their programs to the fluctuating needs of the economy. . 

* f 

Institutional inertia iij^ program retention and student desire for 

programs in areas where Employment demand is limited and not likely to * 

increase (e.g., communications) can lead to employment difficulties for 

CAAT graduates. Horace Beach, in a comprehensive ' analysis of youth 

employment problems, cites some Ontario data: 

. . . the unemployment rates were low for the university graduates, 
in applied science, commerce, education and medicine and much 
higher for those in general pr<5grajns like arts and science. 
Similar differences by programs are found for community college 
graduates. , , , Students from technology and applied arts programs 
have unemployment rates as low as 3.1% while the rates go as high 
as 19:5% for graduates in creative and visual communications, and 
community, social and recreational services .... However, 
graduates in the latter programs do much better after a year or so, 
with unemployment rates dropping as low as 6.7%--much ^ they 
|lecreased for arts and science graduates from universities. 

Beach also notes that by an earnings measure of underemployment (based 

on establishing a minimum-earnings level for a particular level of 

education), community college students in Ontario had! a rate of 

underemployment almost twice that of university students. 

Iji Phase IV we have explored the link between education and the job 

market in several ways. We asked respondents to give us the titl^ of 

their first and current jobs, and to provide information .mrh #as 
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starting dates, starting salary, arid current pay. We also as 
their perceptions of the cciteria used by their employers in* hiring 
them. Respondents were asked to evaluate how well their education 
prepared them for their f irst^fyjl-bime jobs and how closely their 
p|ucation related to both first and current jobs. < 



I It should be maderscored that the data we . have obtained on 
education and jobs are limited by the constraints, ot a mailed 
questionnaire. For th^ university students--the group of main public 
interest at the moment--we have information which reflects only very 
early^li^eer beginnings. Many of these young |eople have been in the 
labor market for only one or two years, but a full understanding of the 
relationship of education to jobs should rest oh a ilonger follow-up 
period. Still, we have obtained some interesting infclfmation which can 
be given cautious interpretation. 

In this chapter we shall first turn to a cons ideratioiNi^f the 



occupationaT attainment of our respondents. We shall note the more 
limited impact of SES and stratum on gjjfcupational attainment and the 
very strong, impact of gender and educational attainmnent. Job prestige 
and salary in first and current jobs will also be examined. Next, the 
tppic of underemployment will be explored In terms of the educational 
requirements of job§* Finally, we shall consider how our respon^eats 
perceived the value of their post-secondary education for their first 
Jobs, the match of education to their current jobs, and the criteria 
used by employers to hire them- * 0 " 

i ■ - 

/ 

THE ATTEmJATION OF THE ROLE OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



In earli^ chapters we noted the strong role that socioeconomic 

status played with regard to educational attainment. However, onCe 

individuals eater the labor m^arket, socioeconomic status weakens as a/ 

• I 

determining tactor; rather, it i^^ educational attainment itself that is 
cl^osely linH^d with job, occupatickia L prestige, and incogie. We showed 
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that high socToeconomic status facilitates university attendance. 

> • 

However, once university graduation has been achieved, whether an 
individual has a higher or lower SES background is of little further 
consequence; university graduates in genqjcal tend to obtain high-status 
' and well-paying occupations . , * 

The Statistics Canada Occupational Categories 

In examining the link between education and the labor market, we 
shall consider the first fuLl-time jobs and the current jobs of our 
respiondents . Occupations reported on our questionnaire/ were coded, 
using the classification developed by Statistics Canada; for the 1971 
Census of .Ca^nada. This coding consists of identifying 500 separate 
occupations, called "unit groups," each unit group being a category 
inclu<ling many other occupations. Each of these unit groups has a 
four-digit code. For example, code 2111 is the code for chemists; this 
^category includes agricultural phemists, biochemists, dye experts," 
fermentologists in the beverage industry, and so oii. These 500 unit 
% groups are themselves grouped into twenty-two major groups such as group 
21, '^Occupations in natural sqiences , elagiaeering, and mathematics,*' 
which iVicludes code 2111, the chemists. The first two digits of the 
unit grdup number represent the code of the major group; ^Wheh we employ 
the Statistics Canada classif icatioA for occupations, we shall use the 
twenty-tvto m3jor groupings . . . ^ _/ / 

The JI^LisheV '^S ^ of Oc cupatio nal Prestige 

V ; , . ' ^ V . . 

Afjother way to examine occupations is in terrrts of prestige or 

social standing. Bernard R.. Blishen and Hugh McRoberts have calculated 

a potest ige score for all 500 unit groups that were used by Statistics 



; ^ 
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Canada itx the 1971 census. It should be made clear at this point how 
these scores were obtained and v^hat they mean, though the discussion is 

i 

somewhat technical. ^ 

In ^965, Peter C. Pineo and John Porter conducted an opinion survey 
with respect to * occupational prestige . Respondents were ^sked to 
evaluate 204 occupational titles and were given the following stimulus 
question: "Now let's talk about jobs. Here is a ladder with nine box^s 
on it, .and! a card with the name of an occupation on each. Please put 
the card in the box at the t0£ of the lad(lei; ii^ you think that 
occupation has the highest possible social sti^nd^^^^^^ . . The 
bottom box represented the lowest jjossi^le^. On- the. 

basis of interviews with 793 aduits;^^^Qiro3$^^^^^^^ were computed 

\or each, occupation, the scores be f ^ a vt rdns ^rma t ion of the mean 
having a theoretical range of zero to 'lOG^ F example, the highest- 
. scoring occupation was that of P;i^ovir^cia( I Premier , which scored 89.9,. 
On the basis of the Pineo-Porter scoj^^^^^ and McRoberts were able 

to assign scores to the census occujJafeional titles. 

Blis hen and JMcRoberts found that there^ere eighty-five occupations 
in the Pineo-^Porter study that matched well eighty-five census 
occupational' titles!! Since Statistics Canada gives information on 
* educational and income levels of incumbents of its 500 occupations, it 
was possible for Blishen and McRoberts to develop d linear regression 
line formula predicting the Pineo-Porter prestige score for the eighty- 
five matching census occupations, using the census information on 
: educatiori, an^ income levels for those occupations. The formula was 
developed flrst^for men only and is: ,Y (occupational prestige) ^ 0.3047 
Xj 0.''3677 X2 ^ 12-260, where is the percentage of men working in 



I ■ 

1970 in the relevant occupation and whose employment income Was $6,500 

or more, and where X2 is the percentage of men in 1970 in the relevant 

occupation who "had attended at least Grade 12 if the province of 

schooling was Pripce Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario and British 

Columbia or outside Canada, or who had atfeeoded at least Grade 11 if ^ 

their schooling had been undertaken in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 

Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or Alberta" (Blishen- and McRoberts, 

1976). Vith this formula it was possible to calculate the ••Blishen" 

occupational prestige scores' for the remaining census occupational 

titles. That is to say, the levels of income and education typical of,, 

members of a census ocoupation are used to calculate a prestige score 

that models the kinds of prestige diffefences originally found to 

distinguish different occupations in the miads of the public, as 

. reported by Pioeo and Porter. Thus, the Blishen prestige score is, in \_ 

essence, a rough ordering of census occupationJ on the basis .of 

information on^^ income and educational Jevels of holders of those 

i 

occupations, as reported in 1971. 

It should be noted that the occupations of women respondents in our 
questionnaire survey were given the m^lie Blishen prestige scores since,* 
at i the time of coding, only the male scores were available. / 
Subsequently^ however, Blishen scores for women for the 1971 census 
occupations have been computed by Blishen and William C!?rroll.^^ The 



use of the male scores for women will not lead to any serious 
distortions in findings as long as a score is considered as measure of 



the social standing >of an occupation and is not taken to\efer baclC to 
the underlying education and income levels whiotfi produced the secure 
using the formula. It is generally true t^at ^ high Blishen score for a- 
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particular accupation can be interpreted as meaning holders of that 
occupation generally have high le'vels of education/ be they men or 
women. However, such a relationship is less true for women, with respect 
to income. Since women often do not receive equal pay for equal work, 
compared to "their male co-^workers^ a high Blishen score for an 
occupation does not necessarily^ mean a high income for Women in that 
occupation, though it generally does mean that for men. Blishen and 

« 

^arroll note with respect to the calculation of separate mai4e||and female 

Blishen scores: "While there is an 81% shared variatic© between the male 

and female^ education variables, the shared variance between the male and 

female income variables is only 47%. Thus there is i much weaker 

* 

tendency for the pattern of stratification by income than ^for 
stratification by education to be independent of gender,"' 



The Role of Socioeconomic Status and Occupation 

In Tab.l^ 6.4 we have cross-tabulated first full-time jobs'for men 
and. women in terms of the twenty-two Statistics Canada major 



occupational groups bji^ socioeconomi.c status, stratum, and educational 
attainment. Table 6.5 is a cross-tabulation cti current full-time jobs. 



Socioeconomic status is presented as two categories, combining the two 
low SES groups and the two high SES groups. The attentuation of the- 
ro^le of SES in determining occupation early in one ' s career is 
demonstrated by these tables. With respect to the SES . se^ctions of these 
tables, there is statistical signif icancf^, but it is not as strong as 
that shown with respect to the educational attainment. The tables 
demonstrate how educational "attainment mediates between social 
background and career beginnings. For example, 7.7% of l^yi and medium- 
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l(At SES men had first jobs in the areas of natural science, engineering, 
and mathematics, as did 12.9% of the men in the two high SES groups. 
Stated alternatively, of all first *job natural scientists, engineers ^ 
and mathematicians 40.9% were of lower SES origin, and 59.1% of higher 

an. 

SES background. When considering educational attainment, the 
differences between groups are even more striking. Of university 
graduates, 23.4% had first jobs in the natural science/engineering/ 
mathematics category, a^ did 16.6% of CAAT graduates.' Only 1.9% of 
those with no post-secondary education were employed in this category. 
Alternatively^ ^of all first-job natural scientists, engineers, and 
mathematicians, 57,2% had*l obtained university degrees, 26.9% had CAAT 
diplomas, 8.1% some CAAT ^r university experience, and 7.8% had no 
post-secondary education. Such relationships hold for womeri, as well. 
With respect to occupational career beginnings, then, socioeconomic 
background appears to play a weak role, especially because of the 
mediating effect of schooling. 

Another way to show the greater effect of schooling, compared with 
SES, on entrance into the labor market is in terms of Blishen 
occupational prestige , scores . The hverage^lishen score for first 
full-time job (for men and women) is 46.75 for the top two SES groups 
and 43.99 for the two lower SES groups--^ difference^f 2.76 points, 
^ich is statistically significant but not substantively meaningful. By 
comparison, the average Blishen s.cores of fifst jobs by educational 
attainment sttow a much larger (and also statistically significant) 
spread, being 51.65 for university graduates, .47.74 for CAAT graduates, 
42,32 f(X( those with some CAAT and/or some university experience, and 
41.41 for iridividual^j with no post-secondary education . ^ ^ , 
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EDUCATION AND JOB AW) CAREER BEGINNINGS t 

... V 

In this section we wish to turn our attention to the types of first 
and cuVrpnt full-time jobs of our respondents, examining t^hem in terms 
of ^occupational category, prestige scoftey-and ihcome, Befijjre doing so, 
however, certain facts must be kept in mind. In Table 1.^ of Chapter 
One, important data are presented on the relationship of starting dates 
of first atid current jobs to educational attainment categories. The 
table demonstrates that the start of both first and current jobs is a 
function of education: the more education a person obtai|[^s the later 
the entrance ini^o « the labor market. The modal years of^, first-job 
entrance are: for university graduates, 1978; for CAAT graduates, 1976; 
for persons with s<|me CAAT and/or university experience, 1975; and for 
tl^ose with no post-secondary educatiop, 1973. Modal years for current 
full-time job entrance are; for un^ersity graduates, 1978; for CAAT 

graduates, 1977; for persons with some CAAT and/or university experience, 

I 

1978., For the no post-secondary group the start. of current job varies 
widely, with no modal y6ar. 

Furthermore , as Table 1.8 establishes, respondents who have been in 
the labor force have had different numbers of full-^time jobs, giving 
rise to what we t^^rm different "job changing" statuses. Thiis, some 
respondents have never had a full-time job (but may have worked part- 

time on occasion); others are not currently working full-time, but may. 

• . .' ■ ■ ■■ 

h£^y.e had one -or more full-time- jobs in the past (they >may be- worl^in 
» 

, part-time now); still others might be termed the "job switchers," for 
these are people whose current full-time job is. different from their 
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first full-time job; finally, there are the "steadies that is, pet)]plev 



who havV nbl chanfeU JqKT ahj., have njprked continuously Vince* -.taking 

thfirt first ful l-time jW. Ta^le 6.1r shows, how job-chahging status is . 
: ' • . " • ' ' ■ ' ■ , 

reJated'to the total number ot iuU-tiine jobs respondents have had since 

' ; ■ ' • *■ ■ ■ • ■ 

. then- fi,tst .fuli-time job*. Hav'ing h<^d mo're than two jobs since high 

./school is not cominpn ajllong our ' r^s.pondehts . . Evefl half of the "job 

switchers" have had ionlf . tWp . full- ^ and another 3 in 10 

• individual^ three^ £Ull-time jobs: Itv'^hould be noted that we have 

information on f i rt(;t. 'ind'c.urre switchers, but- for the "no . 

cucirent job" grOTp we have infonnatll?n only On /irst 

. Gentfer ^a<( 9goupq|tijDns : ' • 

, Regarding occupational attairynent, gendet? is a. powerful, e?{plaaatory 

factor, ^ In. spite of - thi very marked incr;ea$e in.,thf fducational 

■■ ; ■ . ' ' . ■ " ■-'<''• ■ ' '". . , ' , ■ 

.achievement - pf,, women, over the last two Jecades , the, gender segregation 
of tlje .fab>»r mafket still ' channels .nfien and women into /different— and 

. often highljir. ^s'ti:x,^Segyegat^drr«<:cufyfttiQn8 .•' La ter ; we shall 'exam j ne th^ 

, • ■ ■<' ' ■ ^ ' " . . ■■ \ \ . , ■ * ' , ' 

relationship i^fveducation to occu]p^tj.on for men and women. Here, we ' 
shall . simply discuss ^h? f i^jst atjd current tuili-.tiilie dccupatjoris ' ap ' ' 
\, reportejj by: out: men and Women (tabled 6^/4 arid 6. Stf^'-'^ ■ •• ■■''fr- 

. ^As shown' in /these y 61?^^^ I 
■ male^doiiiina^^^ ^ Tydlmirii.vttVative, i|ud V*^^' 

A ^ relate ^ Wtu^fJi ;:sc^'tfrtce"8, ^^igi'no*^ and. m^theiiwti.cs; , ; 

\. . V .,f^^^^^ ■biue-cjplla-t^^'^ 4x««)p:t ocjjupat'ions) . . 

J^emal e-dominaied i.oCcupat ion^^^^^ i ncliwtp,<?^ 'the jfid'cai s^iionces and' related" 

' ■''-'■J: . : •• ■ ■■■■■ i'i':'/ . ''^/i'. 'x^'^'i^K ': ^ , 

■■■:^Jv^''f%l^fi^'v'^t^a#ing;:;.,^^ 'health ' ■ ' 

- ^n0^^f-i.c^;J : ' 1%ee|)i,)^s^Vf!ii;|i^ 'j()bs- af:f ; . / 







48.8% of mun were in blue-col;l.ar ^obs (4-ncluding service occupations^, 

but not farming or the resiilWf^ category of occupations not elsewhare 

classified). This compares '^with 8.8% of women in blue-collar work. 

Very f<»j|^omen had Tirst jobs in ^he blue-collar field. The number of 

womeAi who entered service work, which we consider blue-collar, exceeded 

the number ^f ,women entering all other ^blue-^^lar categories combined. 

Forty-five percent of m^n, had white-collar first, jobs, but almost half 

of these were clerical and sales jobs. Ninety percent of women had 

white-collar first jobs, but most of these were in thQ clerical or sales 

fields. Excluding clerical and s^les work and considering the remaiiiing 

white-^rollar occupations, 2 in 10 men, but one-quarter of all women, had 

first jobs in tjtjpse upper-level white-collar fj^ccupations . The only 

Statistics Canada category displaying gender equality in job beginnings 

> ♦ ** 

was service occupations. " , 

Turning to the occupational distribution by gender, for current 
full-time jobs, the patlf^m of male-, and , female-dominated occupations is 
basically the same as for fiTst*jobs. There are some slight changes" of 
mtv . Compared with first jobs, there are mone men in 'white-collar 



fields (4/ 6%), but the concentration of wpmen remains the same at 

91.0%. Thr proportions in blue-collar work remain virtually the same: 

■ ' 'I 
4/7% for men, and 8.5% tor women. /^Almost 6 in .XO women are ^till in" 

<> . ' 

clrriral. or related work. The proportion women and men in white- 

roljar^ work other than (Meri caJ and sd|,es jobs rose *to 3 in 10. For men 

(nd women there were increases over first job in* the J^ollowing 
(rupational categtHies: managerial,,, administrative, and. rela't'ed 
.occupations; and natuial sriences^ engitieerinp, and maj hemati cs Therp 
was a^decrease in the rntegory of service work. For women c/nly the)^|pl^ 
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were increases Xn the ciategories of tesching and related occupations, 
and medicine and health- For liien only there were increijses in the 
categories ot artistic, Literary, recreational, and reliited occupations;* 
product fabricating, assembling and repairing occupations; and 
construction ' trades . There were decreases foV men in the categories" of "~ 
sales and processing occupations. 

. 'Finally, the Blishen occupatioff^l prestige scores reflect a gender 
diff(\rence, with first-job scores being 43.4' for men and 47.0 for women; 
cuifrent-job scores are 47.1 for men. and 50.0 for women. The higher 
average pr^tige score for women on average is explained by the heavy 
concentration of women in clerical work. (unit group 4111, for example, 
the secretaries and stenographers, carries a Blishen score of 52.45) and 
virtual absen^^jtj^f women in blue-collar jobs (which frequently carry 
Blishen scores less than 40). '. 

Socioecono mic Status and Occupations 

While we- argued earlier that tk^role of socioeqonomi<: status in " 
d<Jtermi;ning occupational career begirtriing^ is weak compared with the 
effects pf educational attainment, the effect, of SES on .farst and 
curreQ.t jobs does not disappear altogether. The SES sections of Tables 
6/4 and 6.5 contain the relevant information. 

Turning to men first, thej^j^re relatively small differences in the 
first jobs of men from the two higher SES groups, compared with men ^^^^ 
the two lower SES groups. Hi|jhor SES men more frequently begarr careers 
in the categories pf natural sciences, enginepring, and mathematics, 
(plerical and related occupations; arid sales oici^pat ions . Lower SKS men 
morp frequently began jobs in the categorie.s ofprbcessing, niachinlr^, 



and reU^cnJ occupations; product tabricaSj^g, assenj^ng, and repairing; 
construction tr^ide8;'and transport equipment-operating, occupations . fn 
'. X:<4r^;5ent: jobs,\most ot the same SES« differences appear. Two exceptions 



.^are thf categories of clerical atid related occupations and t,jfansport 



equipmertt-operating Occupations , in which thelPe^are no differences. A 
tlifference^ does^ emerge, however, for managerial, adminisferativcrf an/ 
related ^ccupat^on>. * ^ 

There are also Relatively small differences between the first job) 
of -women firorp the two higher SES groins, in comparison with wom^n from 
the two lo^er SES groups. Higher SES women tended to, be found more 
freql^ently in managerial, administrative, and related occupations; 
social sciences and related fields; and occupations in medicine and 
h<;alth. Lower SES women more frequently held clerical and related 
*^^cc^lpations•^ tn current jobs, these SES differences appear again more 
strongly. In addition, women from the two Ijigher SES^groups are also 
found more frequently in the natural sciences, engineering, and 

V. ■•■ . ■ ^ ■ 

thematics; m^chiq^ and related occupations; atid artistic, literary, 

recreational, and related fields. * 

The role o^ SES and occupational status is not fully partrayed by 

the-.SES sections d^f Tables 6.4 and 6.5; persons who have never had a 

full-,titriP job and those not working full-time now are not include'd. For 

thes,e group5^ SE§ status differences are much more strikipg than for SES 

in relation to occupation. It should be recalled that, of our 727 men, 

353 ah» in the two Io\4r SES groups and 341 in the two higher SES groiips 

(SES is not known for 33 meu-) . Of the lower SES men, 7.4% have not had 

first full-lime jobs, compared with 18,2% of « higher SES men. The 

present activity status of these men is mainly being a student, but 
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many are also emjjjflfyed part-time/ or ^e unemployed, Ajpparently, thent 
the highet SEfl men can more easily riemais^i out of the labor force than 
can lower SKS men. The same pattern appears for men who are not'working 
now; 13. y% of lower SES males do not have current full-time jobs, 
com|>flred y/ith 26*. 1% of higher SES men. Again these. -men, are presently 
mainly students, but many are also employed part-time or are unemployed 
(see Table 6.7). 

Of our 79% women, 378 are of lower SES origi-ns, and 379 of higher . 
SES origins (SES could not be determined in 39 cases). As with the men, 
there are striking SES differences for those who have not had 'first jobs 
or for those^not now working full-time. Of the lower SES women, 10.6% 
have not had first jobrs, whereas for the higher SES women the proportion 

t 

is 15,3%. Willi regard to present activity status, half pf these women 
are fuTl-time students, 1A% are housewives, and the rest anre part-time 
employees or unemployed. With respect to current job status, 3A.9% of 
lower SKS and 33.8% of higher SES-wom4a. are not working--almost equal 
proportions. Here the SES differences ^re reflected not in different 
SES proportions not working, but with respect to SES differences in what 
nonworking women are currently doing. Mmost A in 10 lower SES 
nonworking women are housewives, and only 15% are . full- time students; 
one-quarter of the higher SES nonworking women are housewives, and A* in 10 
are full-time students (see Table 6.7). ^ 

The Sji'^S sections of "Tables 6. A and 6.5 indicate the average Blishen 
scores by the two SES groups for first aud current jobs by gender. The 
differences are sta t istictjlly ^significant for men' between the' two SES 
groups for both first and current jobs^^but no^ for- women. The rise in 



m 
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prestige scpKes between first and current jobs for both men ^nd women 
probably reflects the fact tjiat first jobs are often vieWed as a way 
station to better ]ahs that, aside from carrying better $(^aries, are w 
often more prestigious. 

Re gion and Occupations 

In, -previous chapters we showed that being from Strata 4, (small 
towns and rural areas),, was stroQgly related to Educational attainment. 
We shall also explore the relation of strata to occupational attainment* 
Tables 6.4 and 6.5 show first full-time and current jobs in relation to 
being from citie? (Strata 1, 2, and 3) or from i^ural areas (Strata 4), 
using the census occupational categories. For men, the relationship is 
statistically significant and moderately strong for both first and 



current jobs. For women, there is less significant respect to first 
jobs and no significance with respect to current jobs. 

Men from the cities, compared with men from ifllfe rural areas,* more 
frequently had first jobs in natural sciences, engineering, and 
mathematics; cler;ical and related occupations; sales and service 
occupations; and materials handling jobs. Rural-stratuij^men had first 
jobs more frequently in farming;* machining and related' occupations ; 
product fabricating, asseirtbling, and repairing; and, especial^ly, 

) 

construction trades. With respect to current jobs, the pattern of 
differences is not quite the same* Men from cities tend mor6 frequently 
to be found in managerial ,« administrative , and related occupations; 
natural sciences, engineering, and mathematics; artistic, literary, 
recreational, and related occupations; clerica^ and related occupations; 
service jobs; and mate.riulK handling occupation^. c?ontrast, rural 
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men j^dvo current jobs more frequenCly in farming; machining and related 
occupatiouvs; product tabricating, assembling, and repairing ;\ and, 
eKpecially, construrL,ion tr:;jdes. Women from cities were more? frequently 
in clotical and related, occupat'ions in the^r first jobs;, rural women 
were inor^- frequently foi^nd in, teaching and related- occupatidns . 

Jhese differences suggest that ,in small*^'towns and rural areas, 
compared with cities, there are few^r white-collar jobs foV'both men and 
women; xn particular, fewer managerial, clerical', and. servi(ie jobs. The 
greater frequency 'of rural, men in iarming and construction trades 
suggests that rural areas predispose men to particular, out-of-doors 
occupations, and perhaps to blue-cpllar work in general. The lack of 
difference in \^men's current occupations, we suspect, is due to the 
fact that half of' the women from rural areas have moved to cities. 

There are . urban/ rural differences with respect to the occupational 
prestige of first and current jobs (as shown at the bottom of the 
stratum sections of Tables 6.4 and 6.5). On first jobs, urban hien 
(Strata 1, 2, and 3) had an average job prestige score almost five 
points above rural men (45.5 versus 39.9, respectively); urban women, on 
average, were only two points hi|;her than rural women (47.7 versus 45.6, 
respectively). With regard to the occupational prestige of current 
jobs, urban men score six points higher than rural men (A9.5 versus 
43-5, respecti^vely) , though urban wgmen remain two points higher 'than 
rural womfcn (50\5 versus respectively). The gap in prestige 

.scores between urban- and ru'ral.-origin men is an indication Qf the. 
greater concentration of blue-collar occupations among rural-prfgin men 
who, Jprgely, stijl reside in or near the areas where they went to high 
school . . . ' 
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tlducaUioivhl Atta and Occup ations 

Tables 6.4 and 6*5 also display the relationships of first and 
current jobs . t* educational acViievement in 1979^ these relationships 
being q,vii'te?v.sti^ng and highly stiatistically significant. It should be' 
noted that our ^^underlyiag assumption is tha^ jobs follow education. We 
argued earlier th^lt this/ is gdlneraHy the case (Table 1.7)* We have, 
though, directly compared the list year of post-seconda^ educatioft'i 
whether full-time or phrt-tirae, with the star|ting years of first, ^nd 
current jobs, with the •results shown in Table 6.3. .Thisllfcable indicates 
3 in \0 university graduates and one-third of th^ CAAT graduates beg^n 
theit first full-time job prior to graduation. Approximately half of 
students with some university and/or CAAT experience began their first 
jobs before leaving school. With respect to current fulJ.Ttime ^obs,^ 
about* '! in 10 university and CAAT graduates started . their tutrent full- 
time jobs before finishing their education* One-fifth of those with 
some university and/or CAAT experience took their current job before 
^leaving school. Thus, in a cause^-and-ef feet sense, caution must be 



exercised in relating educational attainment in 1979 to first jobs, but 
such caution need not be exercised with respect to cur^'ent job* 

Considering men and their first full.-time jobs, three-quarters of ^ 
men with university degrees started in white-collar jobs (of these, 
almpst half were in managerial and administrative, or natural science, 
engi ne(iring, and mathematics occupatioltis., and pne-third in clerical alid 
sales occupations). About one-fifth/of these men obtained blue-collar 
work as first jobs (one-quarter of ^lese men were supervisors, foremen, 
inspectifrs , or management) , Tor men will^ CAAT diplomas or certificates, 
slightly more than .half had white-collar first jobs (of these, over 4 in 
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l4^:»feit^via- cl^iSi|a.l and sales); 43.9% were in the blue-collar ca?!bgorie8 
Cot, thepe^vortly about a in 10 were superviBO>?s , foremen, or inspectors). 

Ju4t ^bout ,haH oionieri with some CAAT and/or university experience were 

• i"; •;;•■{•.'• ■/ ■ . . . " , • ■ .. ■ ■ 

9Ppup^tional categories; the remainder were white-collar 
workers {(.a ^ of. , these were in clerical and sales 

Vfbrk). Finally ,,/,^^^(^^^^^^^^^^^ with no post-secondary experience, three- 
•quarters Jwe re (6% as foremen, supervisors or 

thspefctors),,;' With^^^^^^;^^^^^^^^ in white-collar occupations. Of this 

: letter. group, : ^ ' 

Anothf?r way of expressing tlie power of education in the 
.occupational selfectiQn process is in terms of occupational recruitment. 
patte:i^s :Xth^^^^ of Tables 6.4 and 6 .5, tiot presented) j, In 

: tefjjiis of . the first* jobs of men, the managerial ^nd 'administrative , the 

and/,nlathematics, and the artistic, 
VjtertiryV ••. ind" vr<»creationd]."yodcupati.<ilii8 drew half or more of their ; 
mruits f rciro university' graduates., alone. With the exceptions of 'the 
ser^vi|e, the^i^t the'pther ctafts categories, all 

bluericoll^r occupati.oiial categories drew hfjlf or more of the^K recruits 
'frblin men with no post-seqondary' education. •The ^orily occupational ' 

, '■' . 'i. ■' ■'" ' , ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

categories drawing ^ from all educational' /categories for first jobs were 
the clerical and salves *,<;:ategorieB; other categories with wide 
representation from different educational levels^ were the artistic, 
literary and' 'recreaUorial;'^ the service; ' an(} the oth^r araft and . 

\ . , •• :-''*•■:. '-y : . . ' ' ' ■ 

equipment-operating j:ategor|(es. ,; ' * , ' i;"'' 

With regard to the recruitment of women into first jpbs, managerial 
■ . ""^ ' ' ■ ■ ' " " 

and administrative:, n<»'l,ural sciences,, Engineering, and mathematics, anci 

■ ■'. ' . ■■ ' '■ 

teaching occupations drew, half , or more of their .\;>«imen HicUmb^»nts from' 



wooien with university degrees, jinid the medicine and health category drew 
J- in; 10 of their recruits^^fjpom women with CAAT diplomas or certificates* 
Kor' women, the artistic., literau^y and recreational, th^ clerical, the 
sales, and the se'rvice Qccupatlod|il categories drew widely from across 
all educational attainment levels, though in each category, one 
educational level usually stands out as the largest source of recruits.. 

As Table 6.4 shows, 90% of all women entere^"^white-collar work in 
'^their first jobs.. Of ail women, the university graduates were jclearly 
flidvantaged in being able to enter many upper white-collar occupations. 
Roughly , almost'4 in ^10 women University graduates had first' jobs in the 
categories of management • ancl administration; natural sciences, 

L ^ 

engineering; and mathematics; social sciences; and medicine and health 
occupations. Surprisingly, almost half of all university degree women 
were found, in first jobs of clerical and^ sales work (5.2% of women in 
clericaland sales being supervisors). Also, almost half of women with 
CAAT diplomas/certificates had first jobs in' the clerical and sales 
categories. Another larg^ concentration (3p%) were in the mediciae and 
Health categdry (of these, 54.9% had first jobls as nurses), anti modest 
concentrations wctice in social sciences and in teaching occupatTotftIi 
Thr(\e-(juarters of women ^&ith some university an^/o^ CAAT expierience, and 
85% of 'Women with high school only had first jobs in the clerical and 

^^ ■ ■ . \ ' 

sales fieldis. The only blue-collar category which drew a relatively 
substantial nlimber of women for firs.t jobs wqs service occupations? 

(drawing an^average of 5% from all educational levels). 

•■, ^ * t, ♦ * " 

Patterns of current full-time jobs by educational attainment by 

gender are similar to the ones just described. 'The mai^ difference is 

'the increase . in proportion of persons in upper white-collar work, 
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probably reflecting tite later entry v university and CAAT' graduates. 
With respect to current job, 81.6% of university degree men are found in 
white-collar work (14.0% in blue-collar categories) and are concentrated 
in only five occupational categories, in rank order these being: 
natural sciences, engineering, and mathematics (30.1%^); managerial and 
administrative (U.4%); sales (13.3%); clerical (11.0%); aiij.d. artistic, 
literary, and recreational occupations (6 .3%) - Six in 10 men who are 
CAAT graduates are also in current white-collar jobs concentrated in 
five categories: natural sciences,' engineering, and mathematics 
(20.8%); sales ,( 11.3%); clerical (10.7%); managerial and administrative 
(6.4%)r^, and artistic, literary, and recreational occupations (5-0%). 6t 
the 4 in 10 CAAT graduate men in blue-collar categories, one-third are 
in product fabricating, assembling, and repairing, and 3 in 10 are in 
construction. The current jobs of men with some university and/or ^AAT 
experience split/ 46.6%- to 51.2% between white-collar , and blue-collar 
categories, re.spectively . Almost 6 in 10 of the| white-collar men iri^. 
this group.are in^clerical at\d sales work; in the blue-collar categories 
concentrations o^cur in product f abricat;Lon , asseml^ling, and repairing; 
construction trades ; materials handling; and machining occupations. For 
men with no post-secondary education, 7 in 10 have current jbbs in 
blue-collar categories and one-quarter are in white-collar fields. Of 
this latter group, 6 in 10 hold jobs in the clerical and sales 
categories. 

An exiaminalion of recruitment for current jobs for men and women 

•r 

indicated that managerial and administrative; natural sciences, 
engineering, and Mathematics ; teaching; and arj^istic, literary, afid 
recreational occupational categories drew from 4 in 10 to 7 in 10 of 
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their iacmnbents fyom university graduates • For women, the medicine and 

1 ■. ' > ■• / 

health category drew three-quarters of its incumbents frd(|^ women CAAT 
|]^'jr|duates . With the exception of the service occupations, all blue- 

collar categOit.i.^^^ trom 5 to 7 in 10 men from the high-school- 

... / * _ 

only group. For men, the clerical and sales categories are the most 

representative of all educational levels, with ^ervice and artistic, 

literary, and recreational occupations also drawing widely from 

different educational groups . For women, the social ^sciences, the 

artistic, literary, and recreational, the clerical, the sales, and the 

service occupations draw widely from across the different educational 

« 

groups, though in each category x>ne educational group usually stands out 
^s the largest source of recruit§, 

Blishen. occupational prestige scores tell much the same story about 
the^ relationship of educational attainment to first and current jobs. 
In general, the higher the educational attainment of an individual, the 
higher is the occupational prestige of first and current jobs. This 
holds true for men and women, as the Blishen scores at 4.he bottom of 
Tables 6.4 and 6.5 show. However, Blishen scores add additional 
information about the education-occupation link. Firstly, they show 
that current jobs, on average, have more prestige than first jbibs. The 
average Blishen score foremen ip.43.4 on first jobs, but 47.'»0 for 
current jobs; for women the rise is from 47'O^to 50.0, For men, all 
education^il groups seem to raise their prestige equally between first 
and current jobs, specifically by about four points, contrast, the 
ri$e for women is, pri average/, three. points . 
/ We noted earlier that women had hig|^er« Blishen scores on average 
than' meft; this was explained by the concentration of women in the 



moderately high-prestige category of clerical work and their absence 
from blue-collar work (where men are fqund in large numbers), « With 
respect to occupational pres tige |. gender and educational attainment, 
however^ more can now be said about this g^ender difference in prestige 
scores. University degreie men on average have higher job prestige in 
their first jobs than university degree women (scores of 52.9 versus 
50:5, respectively); in contrast, womeh on average do better for all 
other levels of education. Men g^raduates from both universities and 
CAATJs on average do better- in terms of occupational prestige in their 
current jobs ^ than women gradu'ates (at the level of il^yersity 
graduation, 57.1 Versus 52.8,^ respectively; at the level of CAAT 
graduation, 51.0 versus 49.7, respectively). Womexi with some university 
and/or CAAT experience, of with high school only, do better than men 
^ with these levels of education in terms of current job prestige. It 
seems clear, thert, that at the higher levels of educational attainment, 
nien, more easily than women, can obtain th^ higher-prestige upper white- 
collar jobs. At the lower levels women do better in terms of 
'occupational prestige by shunning blue-collar work and o][)ting for 
clerical and sales jobs; men mif^h more often take the lowef->^restige : 
blue-collar occupations. 

Educational attainment relates to not having a currentrjob. Of , the 
men in our sample, 21.3% are not currently working full-time, - By 
educational attainment, 40.5% of male university graduates (N = 227) do 

<^ not have current^ jobs.. With respect tc) present activity status 

'••^ 

(Table 6.7), 7 inf 10 of these men are still full-time students .arid an 

I .. * 
additional 16.7% are unemployed. Men in other educational statuses not 

having current jobs are too few to treat meaningfully; most of these 
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iDen are full-time students, though men who have higji school only are 

• ■ ' • • ■ , 

not students and tend to be employed part-time or unemployed. 

Of the women in our sample, 35.1% do hot have a current job: 4A.0% 

of university graduat^es (N = 232), 22.7% of CAAT graduates (N, = 181), 

37.A% of wonfen with some university and/or some CAAT experience (N' 

99), and 35.0% of those with high schpol only '(N = 2*9). Analyzi 

■ . ' •■ ■■■ ■■■ ■ - A.. 

these grou][>s by responses to item A.l (TabLe 6*7) shows that 6 in 10 of 
the women with university degrees are still students; fewer than 1 in 10 
are housewives; and almost 2 in 10 are unemployed. Of the women who ^are 
CAAT graduates, ^ew^^r than 1 in 10 are students; almost 3 in 10 are 
housewives; and almcfst one-quarter are unemployed. Over ojnqi^third of 
women with ^oqie university and/or CAAT experience are students ;^ one- 
third are housewives/, and 11% are unemployed. Of the women with high 
school only, 2% are students; 6 in 10 are housewives; and 16% are 
unemployed . ' 



EDUCATION AND INCOME 

\ 

Another aspect of the relationship between education and the labor, 
■• ■ , - ' . ' I . 

market is income--the earning power ♦associated with different kinds of 

jobs.* ReSipondents were asked to provide us with wage or salary 

^ ■ , 

information for. ^heir firsJb and current full-time jobs, both with regard 
to starting pay, arid, for current job, current payt^ In or)der to make 
information .on pay comparable, all wage and salary amounts were 
converted into yearly pay. Thus^ the figures which we disvUss beiow are 
a measurd of the earning power on an annual basis (assuming fulJ -time; 
^full-year, employment) associated with occupations ^ and should not be 
taken as equivaletit to annual person^Pl iacojO(ie, 



Great public- interest adheres to the questipn of whether more years 
of education ,can be turned into higher income Jobs, As larger and 
larger proportions of the population obtains post-secondary education, 
especially -university education, it is- reasonable to expect that the 
highly educated would not be able to command the high incomes, on 
average, atf did the small highly educated "^*j(Lte" of several decades 
agp. However, our findings on, education and income trends turn-out to 
be inconclusive because of sample size and the timing of entrance into 
the labor market. Since most of our university graduates have only very 
recently entered the job market, it is still too soon to determine" 
whether their career^ will provide greater lifetime ,earnj^gs than 
careers or jobs based on CAAT or high school education. 

Table 6.8 shows average .starting salaries for first jobs, and 
startiri^ and present salaries for current jobs. The data on starting 
pay, in both first and current jobs! show th^t the more education a person 
has, the higher the starting pay, ^jtith men earning more than women. For 
present salary, the trends are hot clear by level of education. The 
problem with this kind of data is that there is no control for year of 
entrance into the labor market. More recent entrants will earn more due 
to inf latio^ those who have been in the labor market longer will\^n ^ 
more due to fexperience. Table 6.»9 attempts to resolve these problems by 
introducing year of job , start into the analj^sis. When job start is 
introduced, however, a cell size problem^ develops which makes it very, 
difficult to compare the earnings of differejit educational groups. 
Thus, there are too few university graduates who entered the job market 
in 1974-75, a year when numerous individuals with only high school 
education' did so. With this limitation in mind, still Table 6.9 is 
valuable, • ' ^ 

• ) - I 



Examining starting salary in first job> 1974-75 women. CAAT 

gjraduates did very well ih comparison with women with only some CAAT 

and/or some university, or high school on^^y; 1976-77^ women CAAT 

graduates did somewhat better than did university degree women. In 

contrast, 1974r75 malri HAAT graduates did not do much bettie*r than high^ 
' t 

school-only men or men with some university and/or CAAT experience. 

With regard to starting salary for current jo^, the high-school- 

• , * * ' 

only men did best ($13,530 based on 12 months), sfoUowed by men with 

university degrees ($12,757^.. The gap of almost $800 bet\jipen these two 

groups does not appear to be much of a pay-off for experience for the 

high-school-only\ m^A and thus, the highly educated ^eem to be doing 

quite well by (Lmparison. \{^]xe relationship . of starting pay to 

education is not strong for men, for women it is very strong. For 

1976-77 and 1978-79 entrance years women with university degrees- and 

CAAT* diplomas/certif itates' do much better than women with limited or no 

post^secondary experience. 

Turning to present salary in current job, we find that present 

salaries of|^j|^ with only a high school education do not vary much by 

year of entrance into th^ job market, \^hich i? odd considering ^that 

experience should have a moderately strong relationship to income (the 

1971-72-73 men have been in the labor market for from six to eight 

years). The high-school-only men whose current jojbs date from 1978-j!9 

learn $945 more than university graduates entering the job market in ^he 

) same years. This spread in earnings can be viewed in two ^ays. /One 

might argue that the lower earnings of. the university graduadfes 

Tep resent the consequei^ of a labor market flooded with highl^y trained 

people (assuming that highly trained peojfle should earn ^ery high 
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incomes). This WQuld dndioate the econo(nic devaluation of a university 
degree. On the otl^hand, it might be argued that the $13,521 ayerage 
for uaiversity men 'is only h floor, and their earnings will climb 
rapidly as their .e^^reers progress. (Thus, at some point their earnings 
would rise considerably above those of th€;ir high-school-only 
contemporaries). Also worth noting is the fact that CAAT graduate men • 
enfiering current jobs in 1978-79 do a bit better in terms of salary than 
do university men.' (Some of these men have had several years of lab(^r 
force experience, ;^hich probably accounts for much of the noted CAAT 
advantage.) How these three groups of men will fare in the fOtuTe— 
whether the university graduates will out-earn the others eventually-- 
only subsequent research can determine. It may* be that the kind of 
occupation. or industry one enters is more crucial to fast income growth 
than the kind of post-secondary institution one has attended. If thj.s 
were the case, then selection of program in a post-secondary institution 
which is closely linked to particular occupations would be the 
deterifiinant of success in terms of income rather thal| whether one is a 
university or GAAT graduate in general. 

When the current pay of women is examined by educational 
attainment, there is a clear hierarchy' for women entering currerjit jobs 
in 1976-77, with higher pay for higher levels of education. However, 
for women beginning current jobs in 1978-79, CAAT graduates earn $633 
more than university graduates. It can not be determined if this 
difference, is unique fof that year or whether university degreei^ women 
willHmprove th,eir incomes more rapidly than CAAT graduates, so that ?he 
hierarchy noted for the 1976-77 year will reassert itself. 
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In brief, our income data based on one cohort are too limited t<S 
make a judgement on the economic value of relative amounts of education. 
Only for women does university or CAAT graduation have a strong economic 
benefit. For men, the labor-force experience of the high-scho\)l-only 
group puts them ahead of . 'umiversity or CAAT graduates for the tirne 
being. For men and women who are recent labor-market entrants, CAAt/^ 

graduation brings better pay than university graduation. Again, the 

) * 

relevant question is whether this difference will persist. Since 
university graduate men are more frequently in upper white-collar 
occupations than CAAT graduate men, we expect in the long run that the 
careers associated with these occupations will bring more income to the 
u»iversi^ty degree men. University degree women in upper white-collar 
occupations will probably also do better than most women^ CAAT graduate^ 
in the long run. Women in general, however, will not do as well as nien 
because-^and this hblds for many highly educated women as ^^11 — s^many- 
of them are in clerical and sales occupations which have/limited income- 
growth potential. • ' * 



POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT. 



Underemployment refers to situatio^ in which individuals are 
employed at jobs which do not fully utilize their ^training and talents. 
In the prese^^t period o^f slow^ecpn^j^rtic growth, when large number.s of 
graduates are leaving post-secojid/ry institution^, over-supply of the 
highj^y trained is an emerging ri^^lity. Given the long-term increase in 
average levels of education ^nd |:he thrust of industry to simplify many 



'jobs so that lower rates pf^ pay are justified, some critics claim that, 
as a condition of modern life, m^^st people will be anderemployed . 
Whatever the roots of the problem, our present era is concerned with the 
issue of under4mplQyqiet;it. 

Underemployment is a very difficult, phenomenon to document. To 
measure it would m'ean^ in effect, to catalog the nature of all the 

* >. ** ' 

occupations in the economy, assessing skill requiremeots , and then to 

collect information on the incumbents of tho^e jobs with respect to 

their skill levels. In fact, economists h*ve only begun to explore the 

problem and to experiment with measures. 

In this section we examine underemployment in an exploratory 

spirit. The Canadian Classification and Dictionary pf Occupations 1971, 

12 

Volume One (the CCDO) , describes over 6,000 .occupations in^some detail 
gi\^Qg conside'^able information on duties performed. One main purpose 
^^is compilation a;id classification is to serve as an aid in career 
counselling. Under each occupational unit group number, (four digits) 
additional occupations ace listed and described (based on a further 

.three digits). Accompanying the descriptions is a coking Scheme^ 
entitled "qualifications profilJ factors." By this coding an occupation 
is assessed in, terms of eight factors, the main one of interest being 

.General Educational Development (GED) . (Other factors include specific 
vocational -preparation requirements, phy^cal activities of the job, ^ 
environmental con.ditions of work, and sd'on.) GED iiidicates the 

educational requirements (Xf a job J which may be iriteirpreted broaclly as 

. * \ 1 ' 

being elementary school, high school, or post-secondary education. 

We recorded all the unit group occupations that our respondents 

f ■ ) ■ . . 

held as fi'tat or current fyll-time jobs.' We computed an average GED 
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score for each unit, group, using the GED levels indicated for the 
detailed occupations (seven digits) listed under the unit g^oup. We 

• . ' ** 

then listed all the first and current jobs of our Phase IV respondents 

\ 

by unit group by educational atta:j.ninent levels for men and women 
separately. By using the average GED scores for each unit group, we 
could then make an estimate of the degree ,to v(hich respondents with 
university degrees and CAAT certificates and dipldnjas had jobs that did 
not require the level of education they hdd attained. The results. are 
shown in Table 6VlO . 

pn the basis of average GED scores, the proportion of 



jobs wa^ 



underemployment for university degree men in first-*' full-time 

53.7% jsnd for university degree women 63. 3%. For current full*tirae jobs 

' (I 

the proportions are 42.0% and 56.1%, respectively. These levels of 

• underemployment are substantial, but ^somewhat difficuR to interpret 

#■ 

withot^ comparable data on cohorts of university graduates for prior" 
years. The decline in underemployment as the shift from first to 
current job is made does indicate that university graduates make some 
effort to bring job qualifications in line wjth their educational 
background. The figures also show that women have a more difficult* 
time than men in obtaining work that fits their level of educational 
attainment. 

Sdrprisingly , thte data in Table 6.10 show greater underemployment of 
CAAT graduates than university graduates. In first jobs for CAAT 
graduates, 78.1% of men - and 65.7% of women were underemployed; for 
curreat jobs the proportions are, 76. 8% |tnd 57.2%, respectively . This 
higher underemployment (probably unrealistic) reflects the fact that the 
majority of CAAT graduates take jobs w^ich the CCDO regards as requiring 
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only high school preparation. Interestingly enough, women ' CAAT 
graduates do better than men CAAT graduates with respect to 
underemployment rates. We would attribute this difference to two facts; 
disproportionately more of thf men are in blue-collar -occuoations (41.4% 
compared with 8.7% ofthe women), which the CCDO aenerally lists as. 
requiring a high> school education or less; secondly .. one-third of the 
•women hold medicine- and health-related occupations, whic^ the CCDO 
generally lists. as requiring ^ome post-secondary education. Women CAAT 
graduates have also improved the GED levels from first to. current jobs, 
but CAAT graduate men have improve^ little. * 

Table 6:11 presents information on current jobs in terms of Blishen 
score categories, and. current pay in categories, by educational 
attainment for men and women. In general, a high level of educational 
attainment indicates a high job prestige score. Only one-quarter of all 
university graduates have job prestige scores of less than 50. scores . 
typical of , blue-collar occupnions. For CAAT graduates, one-third of " 
the women have current jobs with prestige 'scores of less than 50, 
whereas 4 in 10 men are in this range.' For men with no post-secondary 
education. 8 in 10 have prestige scores of less than 50. However, of 
women with no post-secondary^ education, only 4 in- 10 have low pres|;ige 
scores. In summary, the majority of men who are post-secondary 
graduates have Blishen scores of 50 or above, while the majority of men 
wit'h less than post-secondary graduation have scores of less than 50. 
Majorities of women in all educational groups have occupational prestige 
scores of 50 or above, including almost three-quarters of university 
graduate women. ' '^^^^^ 
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We attempted to determine whether the high underemployment of 
post-secondary graduates, as measured by GED levels, would be reflected 
in data on current job pay, low levels of pay for the highly educated 
indicating underemployment. But, as the lower part of Table 6.11 shows, 

there is little variation in current pay distributions by levels of 

f ' ' ' ' . 

educational attainment. Roughly equal proportions of university 

graduates and persons with no post-secondary education are poorly paid; 

similarly, roughly equal* proportions are highly paid. Using an annual 

pay' of $9996 "or less as low pay would show only 1 in 10 university 
I 

graduate men as being underemployed, though one-third of university " 
graduate women could thfen be described as underemployed. In fact, the 
data show that, whatever the level of educational attainment, from 
one-third to 4 in 10 women earn $9996 a year or less in their current 
jobs. Truly, then, in terms of an income measure, "it is women with 

post-secondary degrees who are substantially underemployed, three times 

' ' ■ h 

as many compared with the number- of men. 

#■ 

RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE LINK BETWEEN EDUC ATI OJJ AND JOBS 

Evaluation of the Post-Secondary Educational Experience 

> ■ 

Because of the expressed concern about underemployment, recent 
graduates might now be questiohing the value and/or * relevance of a 
university education in establishing a career. 'Thus, we enquired of 
everyone about the usefulness of their most recent educational, 
experience (item A. 6), and, of those who have had post-seccndary 
education, the value of various aspects of the university / and CAAT 
experieYice with respect to w|||^ obtained after leaving schaol (item 
B.18). •• ' 
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Respondents' evaluation of the usefulness qf their most recent 

* . ■ . y 

educational experience was discussed at the beginning of Chapter Three. 
Two fa^: tors were identified on item A. 6: ,a general usefulness factor 
'an(i one incorporating the relationship of education to job training and 
job selection. Table 6.12 indicates the evaluation of these two factors 
by institution last attended by gender. So as/not to repeat earlier 
findings, it will be remarked here only that the majority of post- 
secondary students perceived their university and CAAT education .as 
generally useful, whereas the majority of respondents with high school 
only viewed their education as occasionally or rarely useful. With 
regard to job-related usefulness, the same pattern of evaluation v)«s 
found. Men and women did not differ in evaluating university Jon hi] 
school in terms of general usefulness, but women more frequently than 
men believed that their CAAT experience was more generally useful. Men 
and women did not differ in evaluating university witjh respect to job- 
related, usefulness , but. women with CAAT experience or who are only high 
school graduates perceived their education as more' useful with respect 
to jobs and careers. In brief, most post-secondary graduates saw their 
education^ as having been generally useful and useful for jobs and 
careers. ' j ^ 

Item B.18 of the questionnaire asked: "Which aspects o% your 
community college or undergraduate experience were most valuable in 
preparing you for the work you obtained after leaving school?" Table 
6.13 summarizes the former students' evaluations of courses in major 
field or specialization; courses outside the major or speciali^zation; 
friendship or contact with other students; relationships with faculty 

f 

members'^ and extracurricular activities'. Only respondents whose first, 

* 'i 
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full-time job began in ttteir la&t yeat of posjL-secQndary edu(^atlon or 
later were selected for inclusion* in this analysis. • 

There is a generally positive response to cpurses in-the, major or 
the field of specialization, with CAAT students l^e:^ng more positive than 
university enrollees; 7 ih 10 CAAT stucients and 5 in 10 uniyersity 
students believed that their major courses were very valuable or 
valuable. However, a high proportion of former university studeftt<«^* 
BOV^did -not find their majors of value. Upon further analysis, this 
negative evaljaation^ is' related to university students who did not ' ^ 
receive a * degree (upper portion of Table 6.14). Whereas 3 in ^10 
university graduates did i\ot find their majors valuable, half of the 
nongraduates expressed this view. There was a singilar relationship 
between CAAT graduates and CAAT nongraduates; the former w^ere negative 
in less than 1 in 10 cases ^ the latter in 4 in 10 cases. 

Obtaining high grades is. also related to a positive evaluation of 

major. Five in fO university students and 8 in 10 CAAT stlidents who 

earned As and Bs (cumulative post-secondary GPA) believed their majors 

or specializations were very valuable or valuable, compared with 4 in 10 

university and almost 5 in 10 CAAT students whose grades were Cs or less 

(middle portion of Table l6v4A) • Finally, three-quarters of community 

college women, compared with about 6 in 10 m6n, found courses in majors 

or specia^lizations valuable; however, therte was no gender difference for 

university students (lower portion of Table 6.14). Thus, 

dissatisfaction with one's major in terms of job 'preparation is clearly 
» 

related to lack of completion and lack of academic success as measured 
by gradjes. The greater satisfaction of CAAT students compared with 
university students is consistent with the different missions of - 
colleges and universities*. ' > 
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In general, responses tc^ the other fevaluition items foll< 

similar pattern (Table 6.13). From about 1 to 3 in 10 'individuals with 

^ pqst-i(^condary education found non-major courses, friendship or contact 

with others, students, relationships with particular faculty members,. or 

extrapurricular activities very valuable or valuable; 4 to 8. in 10 found 

these experiences no|: very valuable ot not at all valuable. Next to- 

purses in one's major or specialization, friendship or contact with 

fellow students was seen to be of most value, and extracurricular 

activities to*^ be least frequently valuable. However, 2 in 10 university 

V * . 

enrollees valued extracurricular activity compared with fewer than 1 in 
10 persons with a CAAT'experience . * 

Perceived Relationship of Post- Secondary Education to First Full-T^ Job 

« In the portion of the questionaire dealing with post-secondacy 
educational experiences, we asked respondents who had worked, after 
leaving college or university how concerned , they were that their jobs .. 
rented to .their program or course of study-. / As the top ^rtion of 
Table 6.15 indicates,' majorities of university and college graduates " 
•wanted, a strong . relationship between their education and their jobs, 
with q^T- graduates showing somewhat greater concern than university 
graduates, and -women showing somewhat more concern than men. 
Surprisingly, however, a majority of students with some university 
and/or CAAT experience indicated neutrality or unconcern. This latter 
finding may reflect the fact noted earlier that noncompleters were not 
as frequentli^^ convinced of the value of post-secondary education as 
graduates . . y ' 

When asked whether . their first job \fas closely related to their \ 
education (the lower portion of Table 6.15), slightly fewer than half oi 
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universi^ students repor^ted | that it' was very closely or closely 
* related, with close to three-quarters of CAAT graduates indicating a 
close ,relatednes6 . In contrast, almost three-quarters of .the 
respondents with some university and/or CAAT experience reported l^ittle 
- relationship. ' ^ 

We also asked respondents who indicated in item B.20 that their 
first, job after leaving college or university was onl^y somewhat, not 
too, or not at all relat-ed .to their ^program or course of study, why this 
was the case<^ giving them a number of possible of response alternatives 
(item B.21). They could indicate three reasons in order of importance . ^ 
Because item B.21 was skipped in the telephone interview, and because of 
a higher nonresponse rate to this item, though 350 persons indicated ^ 
weak relationship of program to job on item B.20, only 197 persons gave 
3t least one reason to item B.21. Because of the mdlay response 
alternatives to this question, small f^quencies resulted when comparing 
subgroups. We therefore only discuss trends very generally. 

. ■■ / ■ > 

When asked why their first^job was not related to program or course 
of study, men and* women most frequently indicated as, first most 
important reasons, that "employment opportunities were scarce for people 
in jobs related to my program...," or that they "could not get a closely 
related job, but would prefer one," or that "first job was unrelated to 
projjram. , . and I became interested in this type of woi*k" (eatfh reason 
selected in about 2 in 10 cases). Another frequent Response was "never 
pTanned to take a closely related job" (about 1 in 10 cases). Women 
often mentioned that "very few jobs seemed related to my program" (1 i,n 
10 cases). In terms of educational achievement , university graduates 
, more frequently indicated as first most important reason, "employment 
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•opportunities were scarce..." (3 in 10 cases), and that they "could not 
get a «ftosely related job, but would prefer one" (2 in fo cases). CAAT 
graduates and those with some /^^iniversity and/or CAAT experience ' 
indicated most frequently that "first job was • unrelated to program... .. 
and I be(;ame interested in this type of woVk" (2 in 10. cases) and that 
they "could not" get a closely related job, but would,prfe£er one^' (more"^ 
than 1 in .10 cases)., Tl\us, lack of jobs related to program or course of 
study is the main souree of difficulty reported., it • 

^ Respondents were asked to indicate their perceptions of the first 
and second most important criteria used by their employer in, hiring them 
for tbeir first fuU-tfme job (questionnaire item C,27). As • shown in 

« 

Table 6.16 (the first reason ^iven is cross-tabulated by the 'second) 

■■' ^ ■■■>/. 

the most frequent first. fact6r indicated was "personality or how yow 

■ .'^y 

presented yourself" (39.0%), with educational quatifications"' the , next 
most frequent choice (27.3%). Respondents -who selecl^ed "personality" as 
the first most important factor msrst frequently indicated "education^^ ? 
qualifications" as, the second most important factor (56.0%), and those^ 
who selected "educational qualifications" most frequently selected 
"personality" as the second factor (69.7%). Table 16.17" shows t 
differences between gender and educational attainment groups. -- Women 
stressed "personality" and "educational qualifications" somewhat more 
than men; men stressed "connections" more frequently than *wpmen. 
"Personality" was most frequently given as the most important reason by 
all edu(^ational attainment groups . except the CAAT graduates, who.4nost 
frequently selected ' "educational qualification. " The nd" post-secontlary 
group, listed "others" as their second most frequent explanation after 
"personality," and often selected "connecti6ns . " ' - 




These results- regarding, perceived reasons why employes hired ^ 
respondents (or, their first^ job suggest ^at a^ of our respondents 
believe^ educational qualifica*£i<|ns are irapOrtapt, but not as important 
as personality. There is, apparently, a strong belief dn the part of 
respondents that individual ini^jtiatiye plays a key rble in one's 
occupatioHwil futurel|with educational qualifications as "back-up". In 
all, 4 in 10 of our respondents (li = 68^) gave some Combination of ' . 
personality and^ed^l^ational qualifications as reasons for why they were 
hired for first job following ecll|>ation. 

Petcelved Relationship of Post-Secondary Education to Current Full-Tj^me Job 

Respondents were asked about the criteria they believed their 

ejmployei^s used in hiring them for their current full-time jobs 

(questionnaire item C. 13),, The resultjs ob. this item are shown in Table 

6,18 and are similar to those relating to first full-time jobs. 

"Personality" ' is most, frequently given as the most important reason 

followed by "educational qualifications" (21.8%). Those who 

gave "personality" as the first most important reason most frequently 

gave "educational qualifications" as the second most*^ important reason 
f ' 

'(^8,9%), and those who gave "educational qualifications" as the first 
most important reason most frequently gavjfc "personality" as the second 
most frequent' reason (62.6%). The main difference in response patterns 
between current job criteria and first7job criteria is that the response 
^'qualifications obtained 'el s^^whe re" was much more frequently used in 
relation to current jobs. This suggests' that previous job experience 
begins to compete with educational qualifications after one or several 
job changes. Interestingly enough, "personality*^ i^ still the most 
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fretjuently cited reason given by our respondents in explaining why they 
were hired for thfeir current jobs. ' * 

^th respec^ tp^ first most important reason employer hired 
respondent lor his or her current job, Table 6.19 sho<Js that gender . 
differences ar|S ^ot^ significant; however, th«re are differences by 
educational attainment groups. From 3 to 4 in 10 of all educational 

attainment groups mo^t frequently mentioned ^'personality . " Three in 10 

/ 

of the twp post-secondary graduate groups, but from 1 to 2Srti 10 of the 

other .tv5o educational levels indicated "educational . qualifications . " 

While only 14.2% of university graduates mentioned "qualifications 

obtained elsewhere," from»2 to almost 3 in 10 of the other groups gave , 

this reason first importance. 

Table 6.20 shows the opinions of our respondents regarding the 

relationship of their current jobs and educational backgrounds. The data 

15 

are* presented by occupational strata by educational achievement for 
men and women separately. For men, 6 in 10 university and CAAT 
graduates holding upper level .white-collar jobs perceived d match 
between their educations and current jobs* Two in 10 university men in 
, clerical an* sales work or in blue-collar jobs perceived a close match 
of education to job. However, half of thfi CAAT graduate men. working 
in blue-collar jobs felt their jobs matched their training. Only 

/ 

16%-26% of men with some university and/ot CAAT saw their jobs ds 
matching their education; this group least often perceived a close fit 
between education and work. Of men with high school only, 15X> in 
^clerical and sales employment and 3 in 10 in blue-collar employment 
perceived that their ijobs matched their training; implicitly, such low 
proportions do not speak well of their higl) school preparation. 
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Six in 10 women university graduates in^upper-levei white-collar 
work perceived a match betwfeen job ,and education^ but onLy* 3 in 10 
university women i/i clerical and sales worjc .perceived sij^h a fit.. Half 
of women CAAT graduates in clerical and sallps/work, and f^^Wk in upper- 
level white-collar jobs felt thit thei^V/Jobs matched 'ttieir training. 
One-third o{ women with some university ^and/or CAAT *<*xperience or high 
school only believed that their jobs An clerical and s^les work matched 
their educat^ion. ' / , 

In, summary, our respondents appear to have definite opinions about 

how well their current jobs match their /educational achievement. 

Considering response alternatives "very true" or "true" to item C.15H as 

indications of a match between education and job, 53.6% of university 

graduate men believe their education dpes not match their job; of 

university graduate women> 58.0% perceived a lack of fit. For men and 

women CAAT graddates, the corresponding figures are 49.7% and 31.0%, 

respectively. ' 

These beliefs may be taken as a subjective expresipion of 
« 

underemployment. Comparing these results with the GED determined rates 
,of underemployment as shgwn in Table 6,10 indicates that the GED rate 
for university men underestimates the subjective sense of job not 
fitting education' by about 12%, but for university women the Q^D rate 
closely fits the subjective sense of jpb not fitting schooling. For men 
CAAT graduates, the GED rate (77%) estimates underemployment that is 27% 
higher than the, rate based on subje'c^ve belief; for women CAAT' 
graduates the GED rate (57%) of underempldyme^nt is 26% higher than the 

t ■ \ 

\ 

subjective sense of fit of education to job.^ ^ 
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1. Jane O'Hara. "The Class of '79," Maclean's . Jvne 11, 1979,' pp!' 
32-35. 

2. "Andrew Weiner. "A Matter of Degree," The Financial Post Magazine . ; 
September 1979, pp. 14-23. . • 

3* See also ••Careers and' the Job Market/' special report magazine 
supplement in The Financial Post , September 29, 1979. This report on 
'careers indicates that university graduates in the summer of 1979 had 
very good employment prospects, due >to a marked inci:ease in hiring by 
business* It notes that arts graduates st^ll fared least well of all 
degree holders. 

4. Page 8 in Horizons is an annual publication of the On'tario Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities. Interestingly enough, while the mandate' 
of CAATs is described in the 1979"*80 issue, nothing is said about the 
goals of university education. Since each Ontario university describes 
itself 3nd its offerings, some functions of universities are ^implicitly 
indicated. Also, while CAATs are desctibed in vocational terms, little 
mention is made of the fact that all community colleges, in varying 
degrees, require liberal arts courses for certificate and diploma 
student^; many courses in English literature, Canadian studies, 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, and other arts areas are available. 

5. Horace D. Beach. Education and Employment of YOuth: A Background 
Paper . Victoria, B.C.: Department of Economics, University of 
Victoria, 1978, p. 41. The percentages cited refer to September 1974, 
and tp one year later; thjey were taken from Z. Zsigmond, G. Picot, M» S. 
Devereaux, and W. Clark, Future ^Trends in Enrolment and Manpower 
' Supply in Ontario . Ottawa: Statistics Canada , April' 1977. 

6. Il^id . p. 39. 'The underemployment rate of Ontario CAAT students was 
20% foT September 1974 (following spring 1974 graduation), and^ still 19% 
one year later; the corresponding, rates for university graduates were 
17% and 11%, respectively. The data are from Zsigmond et al > , as cited 
in footnote 5 above. \ ' • * ^ 

* 

7. These latter more detailed occupation$*gr6uped under chemist appear 
in, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Occupational Classification Manual , 
Census of Canada^ 1971, published in 1971', cat. no. 12-537; the 500 unit 
groups ^represent over 10,000 occupations that exist ,in thes Canadian 
economy today. 

8. Berrtard Rj Blishen and Hugh MdRoberts. . ^'A Revised Socio-economic 
Index for Occupations in Canada'% Canadian Review of Soci olo gy a nd . 
Anthropology, 13. 1976, pp. 71-79. ^ \ / ^ 

9. Bernard R. Pineo and John Port^er. ''Occupational Prestige in 
Canada'*, Canadian Re view of Sociology an d Anthr opology, 4. 1967, p. 28. 
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10. Berfrard /R.' felishen and William K. Carroll. *^Sex Differences in a 
Sacio-econonvicf Index for Occupations in Canada'*, Canadia n Review of 

' Soci ology aiid Anthropology , 15. 1978, pp. 352-371. 

11. A .ri^goroifs tesf^ of the attenuation of SES in relation to' 
occupatiolaal career beginhings due to^ the mediation of schooling* would, 
be; shovm/ in a table cross-tabulating current job by SES controlling'for, 
educational attainment. Table' 6.6 shows such a cross-tabulation; it 

w revealjs wegk SES differences by occupatiofial strat\un within educational 

^ ^attaii^ment categories, but strong differences across educational 

^ . achievement groups. The upper white-collar occupational stratum 

includes the Statistics Canada categories: man^t^ers and administrators; 
•natural scierfce, engineering, mathematics; religion; teaching; medicine 
dnd* health; and artistic, literary, recreational, and related 
occupations. The blue-collar ocgupational stratum includes alT other 
Statistics Canada categories (except, of course, the clerical and sales 
/categories),' including service , workers, farmers, and occupations not 
elsewhere classified. 

12. Ottawa: Information Canada , 1974. 

^ 13. The specific GED levels reported , fn the CCDO for occupations are as 
follows: (1) up to 6 years; (2) 6 to 8 years; (3) 9 to 10 years; (A) 11 
to 12 years; (5) 13 to 16 years; and, jC6) years plus. 
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14. We have not included individuals wf^ only- some CAAT and/or . 
university in this part of the analysis si^ce the evaluation of post- 
secondary education for them could not be ref.eri^ed separately to a CAAT 
or a university experience*. 



15. The occupational" strata employed are described in the latter part 
of footnote 11 . ^ 
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TABU 6.1: TOTAL NUMBER^ OF FUtL-TIME J0B3 BY JOB-CHANGING STATUS 



Total Number 
Of Full -Time 
Jobs * 



^ / Job-Changing Status 

, . ' Current Job 

No Current Different 
Never Worked FulL-time Job From First 
Men Women , Men Women Men Women 
A%) . (%) (%) (%> 



Current JoU 
Same 

As First Total 
Men Women Men Women 

(%) (%) (%) ■(%) 



None 

5i»e 

Tyo 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 



100.0 



100.0 



9.3.^ 


; 8.1^ 














12.4 


13.3 


34. 5 


39.6 








100:0 


^00 


.0 


37.0 


38.1 


26.1 


35.9 


48 


.4 


49 


1 






24.7 


26.5 


13.2 


9.7 


25 


7 


30 


4 






12.7 


13.1 


15.5 


5.6 


15 


7 


13 


6 






8.5 


6.2 


l.A 


1.1 


8 


.7 


6 


3 






4.0 


^ 2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


6 


0. 


0 






0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


9 


0 


7 «• 






0.4 


0.2 



TOTAL (N) ' 83 
Significance (p) 



91 



69 



186 324 



285 



249 



234 724 795 
(See- note) 



Note: Job-changing status was determined on the basis of items A.l, C.l, C.19, 
and C.22. Statistical significance is ^^ased on comparing the categories "no 
current full-time job" with "current job different from first" for men and 
women separately. All men/women comparisons are not statistically significant. 

- Total number of full-time jobs including first full-time job. 

- Indicated on item C.19 that they once had a full-time job b.ut the information in' 
the. job history table, (C.22), was not sufficient to establish the number of such 
jobs. ' f . 
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TABLE 6.2: 



Duration 
In Months, 



DURATION OF FIRST AND CURRENT JOB BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND 
JOB-CHANGING STATUS 



Total Educational Achievement 

Some ,High 
University CAAT Univ/ School 
Men Women Graduates^ Grad * CAAT Only 
(%) (%) • (%) • (%) (%) (%) 



Job Changing Status 
Current Job Current Job 
Different Same/ 
From First As First 
' (%) (%) 



First 

Full-time Job 



1-6 \ • 
7-12(1 year)® 


33.0 


22.5 


38.5 


27.9 


28.8 


22.6 


26.9 


'ija.4 


38.0 


23. 1 


34.6 


24,8 


13-18 


13.4 


18.1 


13.8 


22.9 


12.2 


15.0 


19-24(2 years) 


7.0 


7.3 


4.1 


7.2 


8.0 


7.8 


25-30 


6.8 


6.3 


2.8 


^ 8.3 


5.3 


7.5 


31-36(3 years) 


4.5 


•4.8 


1.3 


4.0 


4.2 


6.3 


37-42 


1.9 


3.9 


0.7 


3.3 


0.5 


4.7 


. 43-48(4 years) 


2.6 


3.3 


0.0 


a.o 


4.2 


4.8 


49-60(5 years) 


i 3.3 


2.2 


0.9 


2.5 


1.7 


3.8 


61-72(6 years) 


0.8 

f 

— — . a — 


2.1 


0.0 


0.9 


0.5 


2.7 


TOTAL (N) 


361 


427 


124 


162 


142 


360 



Significance (p) 



0.07 



Current 
Full-time Job 



1-6 . 


21.8 


14.3 ' 


34.1 


12.9 


19.1 


11.0 


22.8 


12.6 


7-12(1 year)'' 


13.1 


18.3 


29.8 


13.9 


12.2. 


8.9 


16.0 


15.1 


13-18 


13.2 


12 ^l 


20.7 


9.4 


16.0 


8.2 


11.4 


14.2 


19-24(2 years) 


7.6 


9.9 


7.2 


11 .3 


13.2 


6.5 


ia.3 


6.6 


25-30 


8.1 


* 8.8 


5.6 


12.9 


13.0 


6.0 


9.9^ 


6.6 


31-36(3 years)* 


5,6" 


•:io.2 , 




13.9 


8.0 


8.6 ^ 


9.8 


5.4 


37-42 


5.5 


4',0 


0.6 


'9,5 


4.3 


4.9 ' 


4.6 


4^.9 


43-48(4 years) 




■ 3.1 


0.0 


5.1 


2. '4 


4.4 


3.7 


2.5 


,4^-54 


3.8 . 


3.3 


0.9 


5.2 


3.7 


4.1 


3.5 


3.5 


55-60(5 years) 


4.1 


5.0 


0.0 


2,9 


3.0 


8.8 • . 


3.4 


5.9 


61-66 


4.8 


3.9 


. 0.0 


1.9 


2.2 , 
1.4 


9.3 


3.0. 


6.1 


67-72(6 years) 


5.6 


4.4 


0.0 


0.7 


11.9 


1.4 


9.6 


73-90 


3.5 


2-8 


o;o 


0.4 


1.6 


7.3 


0.2 


6.9 


TOTAL (N) . 


564 


512 


.265 


234 


155 


422 


598 


* • 

477 



a^lgnif Icance ^(p) 



0.01 



No^: Cases for which there is missing data are exclude 



this table. 
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- Based. on computing the diffetericCv between starting and ending dates (given as 
motjth and yea^) . 

* 

- Based op using employment duting mbnth of June, 1979 as equal, to one month of 
f Job duration/ * 

I 



TABLE 6.3:' STARTING YEAR OF FIRST AND CURRENT FULL-TIME JOBS COMPARED TO LAST YEAR OF FORMAL 
EDUCATION FOR PERSONS WITI^ SOME POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION " ► 



Kind Of .Post- 
Secondary 
Education 



First Jobs • 

University degree 

CAAT diploma/certif iirate 
I 

, ♦ 
Some university and/or 
CAAT 



TOTAL 



Cuj^rent Jobg 

University degree 

CAAT diploma/certificate 



Some univei^sity ai^d/or 
CAAT / 



TOTAL 



Bfegan Job Before 
Completion Year 
(%) 



Began Job In 
Cgrapletion Year 
(%) 



27.1 
34.1 % 

52.0 



.8 



10". 2 
13.3 

20.3 



.13.7 



Began Job 
After Completion Year 

(%) 



6A.2 
52.8 

31.7 



52.0 



63.3 
43.3 

33.5 



49.0. 



8-7 
13.1 

16.3 



12.2 



26.5 
43.3 

46.2 



37.3 



Total (N) 



Note: Completion ye^r. is th^ nearest y^ar to 1979, after which no further record of post-secondary 
education is given in questionnaire item B.l. 



321 
2i7 

202 



790 



264 
233 

158 



655 



TABU 6. A: FIRST FULL-TIME OCCUPATIOHJB BY SES, STRATUM, AND EDUCATIONAL 
AHAINMENT FOR. MEN AND WOMEN (INCLUDING BLISHEN SCORES) 

Statistics Canada SES Stratum . Educational Achievement *1979 

Occupational Total Low High Urban • University CAAT Some No 

Category' Men > (1,2,3) Rural Crad^Qrad Univ/ Post-SecondaVy 

. CAAT 



Men 


















■ / « — 

• 


Man. adnin. related 


6.1 


6.8 


5.6 


6.6 


5.4 


12.5 


7.7 


3.4 


3.0 


Nat. sci. , eng. , math 


10.0 


7-7 


12.9 


11.7 


7.3 


23.4 


16.6 


4.6 


• ' 1.9 


Social sci. and rel. 


0.9 


0.6 


l.O 


0.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.4 


0.0 


> 0.4 


Religion 


0.0 


■0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


> 0.0 

* 


> 

Teaching & 4&elated 


0.9 


0.5 


1.3 


0.7 


1.2 


2.2 


\ 0.0- 


1.0 


0.3 


Medicine & health 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


2.2 


0.8 


1.7 


Art., lil.\ recreat. 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


2.7 


1.4 


4.3 


2.7 


2-5 


0.6 


Clerical and rel . 


10.6 


9.4 


11.5 


12.8 


7.0 


14.8 


10.6 


12.6 . 


7.3 


Sales * • 


13.0 


9.9 


17.2 


14.5 


* 

10.5 


. 12.9 


13.6 


19.7 


9.9 


Service, 


5.9 


5.8 


5.3 


7.0 


3.9 


3.5 


7.5 


6.5 


6.4 


♦ 

Farm. hort. anim. - 
husb. 


3.9 


4.7 


3.0 


1.5 


8.0 


3.4 


i.5 


2.8 


5.6 


Fishing, hunt., trap.. 


l.o' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


o.-o . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Forestry & logging 


0.3 


■ 0.4 


0.2 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.7 


1.1 


6.0 


Mining, inc. oil & gas 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


.1.4 


0.8 


1.0 

V 


.0.0 


0.^8. 


1.9 


Processings 


5.2 


6.2 


3.3 


5.1 


5.4 


3.6 


4.1 


1.8 


8.1 


Machining & rel. 


4.0 


5.0 


2.3 


2.9 


5.7 


1.2 


3.2 


4.3 


5.7 


Product fab. assemb. 


11.9 


14.2 


10.5 


10.3 


14.7 


2.1 


12.7 


12.5 


17.2 


Construction trades 


9.5 


11.8 




5.8 


15.5 


5.0 


8.6 


6.3 


13.8 


Tvjfen Ann irt f»n nn^ir 




6.0 


3.9 


5 . 5 


k.% 


3.2 


1.7 


3.6 




Materials handl.&rel. 


3.2 


2.2 


4.7 


4.2 


1.5 


0.6 


2.0 




3.2 


0th. crafts^ e^uip.op. 


2.7 


* 2.1 


2.6 


3.2 


1.8 


1.3 


3.4 


4.6 


2.3' 


Not elsewhere 


2.0 


2,0 


2.3 


2.2 


1.8 


1.4 


0.0 


s 3.1 


2.8 


. — 

TOTAi (N) 
Significance (p) 


626 


323 


275 


392 


234 


153 


102 


111 


260 




0.03 




\ 










Average Blishen Score 


43.4 


• 41.7 


45.6 


45.5 


39.9 


52.9 


47.3 


40.3 


37.5 


Stand. Oev of Blishen 
Score 


13.9 


13.5 


14. f 


, 13. B 


13.4. 


14.1 


19.9 


11.4 


11.0 


Significance (p) 






* 








\ 
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TABLE 6.4 (cont^d) 



St4ti8tics Canada • SES Stratum Educational Achievement 1979 

Occupational Total Lpw High Urban University CAAT Some No 

Category Wo|i«n .(1,*2,3) Rural * Grad Grad Univ/ Post-Secondary 

* . CAAT 



Women 



^an. admin. & related 


1.8 


0.3. 


3.7 


2.1 


1.2 


• 4.2 


1.1 


0.0 


/ r.5 


Nat. sci. , eng. , math 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


1.2 


8.0 


0,9 


0.9 


0.0 


Social sci. and rel. . 


4.1 


2.2 


5.8 


3.8 


4.7 


7.0 


6.3 


5.1 


0.6 


V 

Religion 


0.0 


0.0 


. Q.O 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Teaching & related 


3.6 


2.6 


3.9 


2.8 


5.4 


9.7 


5.0 


0.8 


0.0 


Medicine & health 
Art., tit,f recreat. 


10.3 
2.3 


9.1 
I'l 


12.1 
3.8 


10.5 
2.6 


9.7 
1.8 


8.7 
4.0 


29.6 
3.1 


' 2.2 
2.2 


1.5 
0.9 


Clerical and rel. 


57.1 


6Q.2 


51.8 


59.3 


51.8 


36.7 


42.1 


64.9 


76.1 


Sales 


8.6 


9.5 


8.6 


8.7 


8.4 


11.7 


5.1 


10.7 


8.4 


Service 


5,3 


5.2. 


6.0 


4.^6 


7.0 


■rl.i 


4.5 


9.2 


3.1 


Farm. hort. anim. 
husb. 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0 3 


0.0 


fl fl 


fl fl 


fl '} 


Fishing, hunt. , trap. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


\).0 


0.0 


0.0 


forestry & logging 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


Mining, inc. oil & gas 


0.0 


0.0 


0 6 


0 0 


0 0 




0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


Processing 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.2 


1.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


Machining & rel . 


0.2 


0.5 


0.0 


0.2 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


Product fab. assemb. 


1.5 


2.3 


cr.6 


1.0. 


2.8 


1.2 


o:4 


1.5 


2.5 


Construction traH#»a 


U . J 


0 . 0 


0 . 0 


•^0.5 

0.0 
0v4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 .4 


0.3 


Transport eq. oper. 
Materials handl .&rel. 


0.0 
0.6 


0.0 
1.1 


0.0 
0.3 


0.0 
1.2 


0.0 
0.6 


0.0 
0.0 


•0.0 
0.0 


■ 0.0 
1.3 


pth. crafts, equip, op. 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


. 0.4 


0.6 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.6 


Not eUewhere 


0.9 


1.7 


0.2 


0.4. 


2.3 


0.0 


0.5. 


1.0 


1.8 


TOTAL (N) 


688 


336 


318 


478 


210 


158 


173 


85 


268 


Significance (p) 








0. 


06 








/ 


Average Rli$hen Score 


47.0 


46:2 


V 

47.8 


47.7 


45.6 


50.5 46.0 


44.8 


45.2 


Stand. Dev of Bllshen 


tf.9 


8.8 


9.2 


8.<r 


10.0 


10.8 


7.4 


8.5 


8.1 



Signlficatice (g) 



251 



TABLE 6.5: GURRfiNT FULL-TIME OCCUPATIONS BY SES, STRATUM, AND EDUCATIONAL 
'. ' ATTAINMENT TOR MEN AND WOMEiJJ (INCLUDING BL I sfeN SCORES) ^ 

Statistics Canada SES Stratum Educational Achievement 1979 

Occupational Total Low High Urban . University CAAT Some ' No 

Category ' Men (1,2,3) Rural ^ Grad Grad Univ/ Post-Secondary 

CAAT 

— ^ ^ — ^ — , . : 



Mf»n 


























Man. admin. & related 


7.8 


9.6 


5 


4 


8.6 


6.5 


14.4 


6 


4 


4.0 


6 


2 


Nat . sci . , eng. , math 


12.0 


9.0 


15 


4 


13.8 


9.3 


30.1 


20 


8 


7.2 


0 


.7 


Social sci. anti^ rel."^ 


l.l 


0.9 


I 


2 


0.3 




2. a. 


.1 


5 


• 

0.8 . 


0 


.'5 


Religio^I 


O.l 


0.3 


0 


0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


3 


Teaching & related i 


1.3 ' 


0.8 


2 


1 


1.4 


2.5 


0 


8 


2.8 


0 


3 


Medicine & health 


1.4 


1.5 


I 


5 


1.6 


\\ 


1.9 


2 


3 


' 0.0 


I 


4 


Art. , lit. , recreat. 


3.5 


2.4 


4 


J 


4.5 


2.0 


6.3 


5 


0 


5.1 


, 0 


8 


Clerical and rel . 


10.2 

1 

10.2 


9.9 


9 


8 


12.6 


6.5 


11. 0 


10 


7 


16.6 


7 


.3 


Sales 


7.5 


14 


5 


10. 1 


10.3 


13.3 


11 


3 


12.4 


7 


3 


Service 


4.5 


4.'7 


4 


5 


• 5.6 


2.8 


'•4.5 


4 


I 


.3.8 


5 


0 


Farm. hort. anim. 
husb. 


4.0 ■ 


4.0 


3 


4 


' l.l 


8.4 


2.8 


2 


5 


3.0 


5 


.5 


Fishing, hunt., trap. 


0.0 


0,0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Forestry & logging 


O.l 


6.0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


3 


Mining, inc. oil & gas 


l.O 


1.5 


0 


.4 




1.2 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.9 


I 


9 


P rorpRfs i no 


3 8 


4 6 


. 9 


•x 


4 Oo 


3 4 


1 ft 


I 


6 


9 n 

\ 


U 


A 


Machining fii tel . 


4.8 


6.7 


3 


0 


r 3-. I ' 


7.4 


0.8 


2 


8 


\ 5.0 


7 


6 


Product fab. assemb. 


13.0 


14.2 


11 


.5 


11.3 


15.6 


2.4 


13 


8 


12.6 


18 


6 


Const ruction trades 


11. 0 


12.5 


9 


7 


8.3 


15.1 


1.3 


11 


0 


9.5 


16 


8 


Transport eq. oper. 


4.1 


4.6 


3 


5 


4.5' 


3.4 


1.7 


2 


7 


2.6 


6 


5 


Materials handl.&rel. . 


2.7 


3.2 


I 


.9 


3.7 


l.l 


0.0 


0 


0 


7.9 V 


3 


3 


0th. crafts, equip. op. 


2.7 


1.9 


3 


.8 


3.1 


2.0 


1.5 


2 


9 


2.3 


3 


4 


Not elsewhere 


. 0.6 


O."0 


I 


5 


1.0 


0.0 

1 


1.6 


0.0 


1.6 


0 


0 


TnT.\T (u\ 

lUlAIi {fi ) 




o n ft 


• 247 


Q AT 


O O A " 


135 


•95 


93 


248 


Significance, (p) 




0 


.01 




\ 


























. \ ■ 

• v 
















Average Bllshen Score 


Ah I 


45.3 


49 


.6 


4^.5 


43.5 


57.1 


51 


.0 




41 


.3 


Stand. Dev of Dlishen 
Score 


13.9 


13.8 




.6 


• 13.4 


13.7 . 


12.4 


12 

> 


, 1 


* 


12 


. 1 


St'gnif icance (p) 




















_^ ^ 






a "- — — - 

1 

* 
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TABLE 6.5 (cont'd) 



StdtbLslics Canada ' SES Stratum. Educational Achievement 1979 

Occupational Total Low High Urban UniversitV CAAT Some .No 

Category Women * (l,2,3t Rural Crrad Grad Univ/ Post-Secondary 



CAAT 



Religion 0;0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 OflT^ 0.0 0.0 



0^ 



Teaching & related 



Women 

Man. admin. & related 2,7 1^ 4.4 2.? 2.3 1.4 2.3 2,5 

Nat, sci., eng., math ' 3,6 2.8 4.8 . 4.4 ; 1 . 6 ' 10. 3 1 . 8 2.8 . 0.6 

Social sci. and rel. "4,4 2.8 4.8 , 4.1' 5;'6 . 7.4 kj^ 6.1 ' i:4 



4.4 3,6 4.6* 3.4 6.9 11.7 5.5 0.0 0.0 

Medicine & health 12.1 ll.l 13.8 12.6 11.1 ; 9.133.8 2.3 .1.2 

Art. , lit. , recreat. 2.6 0.9 4.5 2.8* 2.0 5.0 2.5 3,1 . 0.8 

Clerical and reig^ * 57,4 63.8 50.7 57.5 57.2^ 37,0 38.2 69.2 82.3 

S^les ^'^.8 4.6 3.5 4.1 3.2 5.4 3.3 6.4 2,3 

Service 4.1 3.2 5.4 , 3.8 5.0 5.9 6.1 2.1 2.1 

Farm. hort. anim, -0.4 • 0.8 0.0 ^ 0,3 0.4 • 0,0 0.0 2.0 - 0.3 

husb. , N . . ^ , . ; 

Fishing, hunt., trap. 0.0. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 V.;0.0 

Forestry & loggi(^ 0,2| 0.0 0.3 0.2 0.0 0.6 0.0 0.0 ' ,0.0 

Mining.inc, oil & gas 0,0 0.0 0..0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0,o'' 

Proc-essing 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.6 c> 0.6 0.0 0.0 * 0,5 

Machi'hing & rel. 0.3 0.3 0,0 0.5 0.0 0.0.0.0 0.0 1.0 

Product fab. assemb. 'l,4 2.0 0.9 1.0 2.3 1.4 0.8 1.7 ^ 1.6 

Construction trades 0.4 0.9 0.0 0.6 0.0: 0.0 0.0 2.0 0.5*- 

Transport eq. oper. 0.8 0.7 1.0 -l.O 0.5 1.1 0.0 0.0 , K5 

Materials handl.&rel, 0.2 0.4 0,0 0.3 0.0' a.O .0.0 0.0 0.5 

0th. crafts, equip. op. 0.8 0.3 * 0.8, 0.3^ 1.9 0.0 1.8 0.0 0.8 

Not elsewhere 0.0 0.0 ,0.0 .0.0 0!o 0.0 0.0 p.O 0.0 



TOTAL (N) 516 242 249 ^ 368 149 1:^0 140 62 184 

Significance (p) , 0.06* N.S.' 



Average BlUhen Score 50,0 49.5tpb50.4 50.5 48.6^ 52.8 49.7 49.3 48.4 

Stand. Dev, of Blishen ft. 4 8.1 8.8 8.0 9.2 ' .10.0 7.5 8.9 7.2 
Score . 

Significance Xp) | 



Ilk 



TABLE 6.-6: OCCUPATIONAL STRA^-UM BY SES, EDUCATIONAL lACHIEVEMENT,, AND SES WITH EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT' 

CONTROLLED. BY SEX ' ■ \i. . *> 

«p SES Educational Achievement 1979- SES Cttntrp-lling' foi* Educational Achievement 

, ■ ' ■ Some Univ. High School 

' . . ' Some High Univ Grad CAAT Grad &/or QAAT Only 

Occupational ^ . Univ. CAAT Uniy/ School' . L<lt High Low High Low High Low High 

Current . - - -Low High Grad - Grad CAAT Only SES SES SES §ES« SES . 'S^S SES ' SES 

P«n-time . (%) (%) (%) (•%) (%) (%) ;(%) (%) •(%) (%) (%■) (%) (%) 

. ^ . ' * ^ . . • ■ 

Men -.V 

Upper wbite-collar 24.6 30.2 57.4 35.9 19.8 10.2 60.2 55.133.7 43.2 21.4 16.5 10.5 8.3 

, . \ ■ ' ♦ ■ • . ■ • ■ ■ ' 

Clerical and sales . • 17.5 24.3 24.3 19.6 28.9 14.6 27.0 23.2 17.9 22.5. 34.128.7 10.3 *23.4 

Blyie-collar 57.9 45.5 18.3 44.6 51.3 , 75.2 12.9 21.7 48.4 34.3 44.5 54.8 79.3 68.3 



9 



TOTAL (N) 299 247 135 ' 95 , 93 248 49 84 60 30, 37 50 153 

Signififcance (p> .01 / ^ ^ 



Women 



83 



Upper white-collar 22.7 36.9 48.0 49.9 16 5 6.5 - 45.9 47.4,50.7 49.4 13.1 21.4 1.6 ' " 16.6 

Clerical and sales 68.3 .54.3 42. 3y 41.5 75.6 84.7 46.4 41.5 46.7 36.6 71.8 75.3 86.7 80.5 

Blue^collar 9.0' 8.Q 9.6 8.7 . " 7.9, . 8.8 7.6 11. D 2.6 14.1 15.1 3.3 11.7 Vo 



TOTAL (N) 242 249 130 , 140 62 ^ 184; , 37 89 65 66 ' 26 > 33 115 62 v 

Signi'ficance (p) . • # : " 



fjote: Occupational strata aire described in footnote 11 to Chapter Six; Lower SES combines the two low^r SES 

iroupi, and higher SES (Jombines the two biglier sps groupg, , *) 1 r 



TABLE 6.7: 



PRESENT ACTIVITIES OF PERSONS NOT 4N TIffi LABOR FORCE BY SES , 
STRATUM AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEf^NT 1979 BY SEX 



Present 
Act ivity 



Total 



(\) 



SltB 



Low High 
(%) (%) 



Stratum 

Urban 
(1,2,3) Rural 
(%) (%) 



Educational Achievement 1979 
Some H+gti 
Univ ' CAAT Univ/ School 
Grad Grad CAAT Only 
it) (%) (%) (%) 



Men 

Work part'tiae 
Unemployed 
Full-time student 
Part-time student 



12,9 

17. A . 

6A.9 

A. 8 
-^4 



13.6 11.5 
17.6 ^ 17.0 
63.0 66.8 
5.8 A. 7 



12.0 18. A 7.1 27.2 6.0 A8.3 

15. A 29.2 16.7 20. A 3.1 A5.2 

I 

67.0 52.4 71.6 52. A 81.0 6.6 

5.6 " 0.0 A. 7 0.0 9.9 * 0.0 



TOTAL (M) 
Significance (p) 



1A6 A9 . 89 /> 125 20 

N.S. N.S. 



90 



12 



2<) 



16 



Women 





Work part'tine 


18.0 


2A.3 


12. A 


16.7 


20.6 


11.7 


316.9 


9.8 


19.6 




Unemployed 




16.2 

t 


15.7 


1A.7 


17.9 


15.1 


23.1 


10.5 


15.5 




Full-time student 


29. A 


15.5 


AO. 7 


35.9 


16.2 


63.7 


7.6 . 


35.9 


2.1 




Part-time student 


5.0 


A. A 


6.1 


6.3 


2.3 


7. A 


1.8 


10.0 


1.9 




Housewife 


32.2 


39.7 


25.2 


26.3 


A3.0 


3.1 


30.6 


33.8 


60.9 


t 


TOTAL (N) ^ . ^ 


273 


132 


128 


- <* 

183 


91 


99 


AO 


36 


97 


Significance -(p) 





















Note: Based on iterlf A.l. Housewives wilh part-time jobs were classed 
as part-time workers; housewives who were unemployed we A classed as 
unemployed; persons who were part-time workers orfhousewlves and 
full-time students were classed as full-^time students; persons who were 
part-time i/orkers, Unemuloyed or housewives an6 werey^art-time students 
ar<f classed as part-tinie students. ^ 
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TABU 6.8: AVERAGE DI.ISHEN SCORES, STARTING PAY. AND CURRENT PAY FOR FIRST AND CURRENT FULL-TIMK JOBS BY 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT BY SEX 



Etlucational Achievement, 1979 

• Univeriity CAJT Some University High School Only 

graduate Graduate &/or CATT 

Average S.D. (N) Average S.D. (N) Average S.D. (N) Average S.D. (N) Average S.D. (N) 



Total . Statistical 
Significance 



Bliahen flcore , 
^ig-at Job 

Hen 

Women 



52.88 14.15 153 47.32^ 13.87 102 W.33 11.43 111 37.52 11.03 260 43.38 13.92 626 
50.45 10.75 158 47.99 7.45 173 44.82 8^9 89 45.16 8.06 268 47.T)4 8.93 688 



St art i ng Salar y, 
Plrat Job 



Nen 
Women 



11572 3664 143 
9010 3204 145 



9141 2539 88 
7935 3301 151 



8723 3155 102 
6480 1938 80 



7576 2868 234 
5548 2067 216 



9007 3481 567 
7132 3054 593 



Bliahen Score| 
Current Job 

Nen 

Women 



57.15 12.40 135 51.04 12.07 s95 44.34 12.37 93 41.26 12.06 248 47.14 13.80 572 
52.83 9.97 130 ^(9765 7.51 140 49.32 8.86 82 48.41 7.21 184 49.97 8.42 516 



Startiag S alaryj^ 
CurrentTot 

Men 

Women 



12487 3164 127 U212 36*8 88 10486 3425 85 10?73 - 4834 233 10989 4174 532 
10127 3250 127 9364 3567 137 8155 2193 60 7385 2564 165 8749 3216 489 



Priitn t Salaryj^ 
Current lot 



Hen 

Women 



13819*3799 128 14633 4521" 89 ^ 13723 4011 86 15216 6586 6 14548 5352 539 
11281 3211127 11998 3856 137 10602 2323 60 » 10646 2560 170 11179 3156 494 



«?^;ul/ILS*^^^^'^" iupplied by reapondenta were ainverted into an annual salary baaod on the aaaumption 
of full-time, full-year employment. s.D. referw to the standard deviation of the mron. 



TABU b.9: AVI':RA(;E STAKtlNC PAY AND CURRENT PAY FOIT FIRST AND CURRENT. FUU-T I ME JOBS FOR YEAR OF JOB START BY 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 1979 ^ ^ ' 

Educitional AchicvcBcnt 1979 » 

University Graduate CAWT Graduate Some University High School Only Statistical 

Year Of Job Statt Averagi? S.D. (N) Average S.D. (N) Average S.D. (N) Average S,D. (N) Significance 



Starting Salary 
girat Job 

Men ^ 

1971-72-73 

1974-75 

1976-77 

1978-79 

Women 

1971-72-73^ 
1974-/5 
1976-77 
1978-79 



Start in|l S'L^IIj 
Cur rent 

Men 

1971-72-73 

197^-75 

1976-77 

1978-79 

Women 

19:^1-72-73 

1974-75 

1976-/7 » 

19/8-79 



b 
b 

9979 2445 (24) 
12627 3364(104) 

b 
b 

8757 2447 (48) 
9950 3281 (80) 



a 

b 
b 

12757 3152(114) 



10690 
10064 



3250 (26) 
3228(100) 



8084 2196 (33) 
9814 2377 (33) 
b 



7984 2125 (41) 
10311 3581 (35) 
b 



6588 2219 (62) 
9120 3424 (66) 
b 



6057 1187 (43) 
b 
b 



6883 2509 (130) 
7913 2661 (78) 
^ b' 
b 

5160 1990 (127) 
6035 2103 (72) 

b 

b 



10494 
12645 



I 



9318 
10724 



b 
b 

2983 
4125 

» 

b 
b 

3503 
3616 



(42) 10670 
(33) \ 10729 

) 



(65) 
(49) 



■ ERIC 



8102 
9044 



b 
b 

2983^ 
3827 

b 
b 

2127 
2107 



(31) 
(45) 



(25) 
(24) 



7009 29I16 

9140 4398 

1058A 3083 

13530 5702 

5377, 1668 

6328 1774 

7957 2659 

8866 238) 



(A5) • 
(67) 
(59T 
(62) 

(29) 
(40) 
(46) 
(49) 



vo 



TABLE 6.9 (cont'd) 



Year of Job Start 



Educational Achievement 1979 

University Gradurfte ' CATT Graduate Some University 

Average S.D. (N) 'Average S.D. (N) Average S.D. (N) 



High School Only 
Aver.age S.D. (N) 



Statistical 
Significance 



Present Salary, 
Current Job 

Men 

1971-72-73 

1974-75 

1976-77 

1978-79 

Women 

1971-72-73 

1974.-75 

1976-77 

1978-79-» 



b 

b 



b 
b 

14689 3962 



13821 3894(116) ikSO 



■I 



a 

b 



^240 3752 (26) 

10852 2858(100) 

. \ 



961 

>• b 
b 

12526 4321 
11485 3613 



(43) 
(33) 



b 
b 

14201 3222 ^ (33) 
12894 4235 ~ (45) 



14801 4238 (48) 
16202 10004 (67) 
14914 , 3522 (57) 
14766 . 5601 (63) 



(65) 
(49) 



b 
b 

10850 1941 
10193 2875 



11498 1936 (31) 

11024 2222 (40) 

(25) 'I0i88 2812 (47) 

(24) 10224 2744 (52) 



Note: All pay figures supplied by respondents were converted into an annual salary based on the 
assumption of full-tiflie, full-year employment; -S.D. refers to the standard deviation of the m'aan. 

- No cases * ♦ 



Less than 25 cases 



/ 



■.iV.i 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 6.10: 



UNDEREMPLOYMBNT OF UNIVERSITY AND^CAAT GRADUATES WITH RESPECT 
TO FIRST CURRENT FULL-TIME JOBS, USING ESTIMATED GED 
LEVELS OF THESE OCCUPATIONS ' ^ 



Type of 
Post-secopdarY 
Graduatio'i 




Untversity 
Men 

First full-time jbb 
Current full-time job 

Women 
First full-time job 
Current full-time job 

CAAT 

Men 

First full-time job 
Current full-time jo^ 

Women 
First full-time job 
Current full-time job 



Percetit in Jol^s with Average GED* 
Levels Requiring: 

Post-Secondary High^School Less Than 

Education Education Grade 9 Total 
(%) a) (%) (N) 



46.3 
58.0 



36.7 
43.9 



. 21. Sf 
23.3 , 



34.3 
42.8 



45.6 
40.3 



50.0 - 
51.2 



63.5 
73.3^ 



60.4 
56.5 



Percent of 
Occupations 
With Average 
GED Levels 
Known 
(%) (N) 



8.1 
1.7 



13". 3 
4.9 



155 
137 

150 
123 



83.5 
83,8 



(85) 
(68) 



90.8 \(65)- 
89.3- lf§6) 



14.6 

3.5 



5.3 
0.7 



96 
86 



169 
138 



89.2 
86.4 



93.3 
97.6 



(65) 
(59) 



(45) 
(42) 



- GpilJ^I-efers to level of general educational development as defined in the 
^^A'^jLiJ'fl— and Dictionary o f Occupations, 1971 : s"ee the 
text fpr a discussion" of the use of this^easure. 



L 
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TABLE 6.11: 



BLISpN SCORES iWD CURRINT PAY BEFORE TAXES-^ CATEGORIES BY EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMEJfT, BY SEX ^ 



University 
Graduate 
Men Women 
(%) (%) 



Blishen Score 'Categories 

29 or less* [ 
30-39 
40-49 
50-^9 

60 and \bove-a-' 



TOTAL (N). 135 
Significance (p) 



130 



Educational Achievement 1979 

Soihe 
University/ 
CAAT 

Men * Women 
(%) (%) 



CAAT 
Graduate 
Men Women 
(%) (%) 



95 



140 



93 



62 



High School 
Only 

Men Women 
(%) (%) 



5 


6 


4.5 


4 


8* 


0.6 


15.2 


5 


.9. 


15.0 


2.*6 


4 


4 


4.3 


: 18 


7 • . 


IL.-^- . 


25.3 


2 




34.3 


7.2 


13 


1 


^0.8 


19 


4 


22.1 


23.4 


29 


27.5 


33.3 


23 


4 


45.0 


20 


4 


59.4 


'21.1 


52 


8 


13.5 


52.0 


53 


4 


25.3 


36. 


7 


6.2 


.15.0 


10 


0 


9.6 


4.9 



248 



184 



Annual Current Pay' 'before' Taxes 

$ 1,200- 9,996 
$9,997-42,272 
$12,273-14,957 > 



* 11.1 

$9,997-42,272 ^ 26.2 



'3A'.9 



$14,958-37,201 



>4 



24.9 
37.3 



18.5 
14.1 



10.1 
21.7 
•27.3 
40.9 



32.7 
28.0 
'19.1 
20.2 



15.8 
21.2- 
27.9, 
35.1 



43.2 
35.7 
#17.9 
3.2 



10. 1 
14.7 
30.3 
44.9 



3«.2 
38.0 
20.2 
• 3.5 



TOTAL (N) • 128 , 127 

Si^nifi<^ce Cv\ N.S. 



89 



137 ' 



86 



60 



235 



170 



If " 

Hole: The subtable current pay by educational achievement for men is nonsignificant, 
but for women the corresponding subtable is statistically significant. All men/women 
comparisons in both parts of the table are statisticalMy significant. 

* - A low score refers to low occupational prestige. . 



- 1 : 
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TABLE 6.. 12: GENERAL AND JOB-RELATED USEFULNESS OF EDUCATION BY LAST INSTITUTION 
ATTENDED BY SEX 



Usefulness .of Education 

T 



' Last 'Institution Attended 

University - CAAT High School 

Women Men * Women Men . Women 

(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 



Generi^ ' Usefulness 

^ 



Very useful s 
rrequenciy usetul 
Occasionally useful 
Rarely or not'all useful 


' • 33.3 
29 . 3 
19.9 
17.5 


A3. 7 
24.9 
17.1 
1A.3 


28.7 
19.1 
26.2 
26.0 


33.8 
28,9 
19.4 
° 17.9 


12.5 
28.0 
. 20.8 
38.7 


16.4 
27.2 
23.1 
33.3 4 


TOTAL (N) . ' 


283 


265 


170 








Significance (p) 

> 










• 




Job-Related Usefulness 




/ 










Very useful 
Frequently useful 
Occasionally useful 
Rarely or not all useful 


25.0 
29.3 
21.8 
23.9 


19.5 
25.9 
30.0 
24.6 


(31.1 
26.9 
2I0.5 
21.5 


43.7 
27.7 
13.4 
15,2 


21.0 
17.4 
' 19.9 
41.6 


1 

24.9 
22.5 
24.1 
28.5 


TOTAL (N) 


283 


' 265 


170- 


233 


266 


282 


Significance (p) 

V 

> 


i 


r — 


4 









Note: Statistical significance is based on the subtables general usefulness 
by last institution attended for men and women separately 'and job-related 
usefulness by last institution attended for men and women separately. 
Men/women comparisons are generally nonsignificant except for the following 
comparisons: for general usefuine^ CAAT sludents^, 0.02; for job-related 
usefulness CAAT students, 0.03; and high school only students, 0.01. • 
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TABLE 6.13; 



Evaluation 



EVALUATION UNIVERSITY OR CAAT EXPERIENCE AS RELATED TO 
WORK OBTAINED AFTER LEAVING POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION 

; • 



Significance (p) 



s^Unijwftsity 
Enrollment 



Post-Secondary Enrollment 

CAAT 
Enrollment 

(%) (%) 



Courses in M^jor Field 








or Specialization 








Very valuable^ 


49.2 . 




71.8 


Somewhat valuable 
Not valuable 


20.2 




39.5 


• 30.5 




13.1 


TOTAL (N) 


242 




212 



Courses Outside Major 
or SptfcializatiQn ^ 

Very valuable 
Somewhat ^luable 
Not valuable 



\total (N) 

significance (p) 



Friendships/Gontacts 
With Other Students 

Viery valuable 
Somewhat valuable 
Not valuable 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



16.7 
35.2 
48.1 



'240 



25.9 

30.^3' 

43.8 



239 



N.S. 



N.S, 



18.4 
39.5 
42.1 



205 



1 



\26J) 
31(3 
42.6 



208 



Relation>h,ips With 
Pagrticjtlar yaculty Members 

Very valuable 
Sonewhat valuably 
No^ valuable 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



15.6 
19.8 
64.6 



237 



N.S. 



18.4 
25.1 
56.3 



205 
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TABLE 6.13; (cont'd) 



Bvaluation 



Post-Secondary Enrollment 
University CAAT 
Enrollment • Enrollment 
it) . (%) 





Extracurricular Activities 


1^ 








Very valuable 
Sottewhat valuable 
Not valuable 


\7.2 
' 19.1 
63.7 




7,1 
13.0 
79.9 


% 


TOTAL (N) 
, Significance (p) 

r-. ^ 


237 




203 



Note: This table only Includes cases where first full-time job 
began in last year of post-secondary education or later. The 
relevant items are B.18A through B. 18J!. ' 

a 

- Includes. the response alternatives "very valuable" and "valuable" 

b * \ 

- Includes the response alternatives "no£ very valuable"" and not 



all va 



rfble". 



v. 
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TABLE ^6. U: EVALUATION OF COURSES IN MAJOR BY POsIt- SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 
DEGREE. COMPLETION, AND ENROLLMENT BY SEX 

Evaluation of Coorses in ^» Post-Secondary Enrol iraent 

Specialization University Enrollment CAAT Enrollmefit 

iJOF wdf^-After (o^) 

University or CAAT . Did not complete Completed Did not Complete Completed 



By Degree Completion 



By Post-Secondary 
Cumulative GPA^ 



Very valuable 27.6 52.7 38.5 82 2 

Somewhat valuable 22.3 19.9 22 8 12 7 

Not valuable 50.2 , 27!5 38^8 5.1 



TOTAL (N) 33 209 I 50 162 

Significance (p) " Q.Qi 



B or Higher C, D or F . B or Higher C, D or F 



Very valuable 55 . 1 36.1 794 q 

Somewhat valuable ' 21.8 15.1 11 6 ^ 26 8 

Not valuable 23.1 48.7 9 0 25 2 



TOTAL (N) 169 71 159 50 

Significance (p) 



Men 



Women 



Men 



Women 



By Enrollment and Sex 

Very valuable 
Somewhat, valuable 
Not valuable 



50.0 
19. 1 
30.9 



48.5 
21.4 
30.1 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



127 115 
N.S. 



61.1 
24.3 
14.6 



75 

• - 



77.7 
10.0 
12. '3 



137 



0.01 



Note: The relevant item is B.18A o»ly. This table includes only cases where 
first full-time job began last year of post^secondary education or later. 

- Includes the response alternatives "very valuable" and "valuable". 

^ ' Includes the response alternatives "not very valuiible" and "not all valuable' 



Q - CPA refers to grade point average. 
ERIC 
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TABLE 6.15; 



CONCERN, THAT FIRST JOB RELATED TO POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
AND EXTENT OF SUCH RELATIONSHIP iY POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 1979, BY SEX 



Concern That First 
FullrTime Job 
Related to Program 

Very much c once rife d 

Concerned 

Not concerned 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



Extent to Which 
First Full-Time Job 
Related to Education 



Educational Achievement 1979 
University CAAT Some University/ 

Graduate Graduate . CAAT 

Men Women » Men Women Men Women 
(%) . (%) (%) (%) ' (%) (%) 



37. y 

33.5 

28.6 



139 



46.6 ^ 

28.9 

24.5 



150 



54.0 
26.9 
19.0 



96 



66.3 
21.3 
12.5 



161 



18.5 
24.9 
56.6 



95 



22. 12 
16.1 
61.7 



78 



Very close, or closely 48.8 47.2 64.9 74.9^ .24.7 

related ' • ' ' 

Somewhat, related or not 51.2 52.8 35.1 25.1 75 3 

related . • « • 



31.0 
69.0 



TOTAL (N) 
Significance (p) 



138 



150 



96 



160 



95 



78 



NOtcf: Statistical significance is based on subtables concern or extent' 
by educational achievement for men and women separately. All tiien/women 
comparisbns are nonsignificant, 

- Includes response alternatives "did not care either way", "not 
too concerned", and "not at all concerned". 

- Includes response alternatives "somewhat related", "not too 
reldted", and "'not at all related". 



Table 6.16: FIRST BY SECOND MOST IMPORmNT REASON^ WgEI BY RESPONDENTS AS THE BASIS EMPLOYERS ' 
USED TO HIRE THEM FOR, FiRST FULL-.TIME: JOBS TOLLOWING EDUCATION ^^a^ i^nf LUYhKb 



Pirst Most 
• Important Reason 



Educational 
Personality "Qualifications 



Second Most Important Reason: Row Percentage 
Qualifications 



(%) 



(%) 



• Obtainefd 

Elsewhere Connections 
, , a) (%) 



Personality*, 

Educational qualifications^ 

Qua^lifjLcations obtained 
elsewhere 

■ r ' - 

Connections^ 

* * . • - 

Other 



69.7 
42. A 

40.2 
44. a 



56.0, 

25.8 

34.1 
39.3 



14.9 
4,8 



10.1 
9.0 
29.7 



12.2 
7.1 



9.5 



Other 


Total 


(%) 


(%) 


(N) 


19.0 


39.0 


268 


16.5 


27.3 


-4^8 


. 12.1 


9.6 


66 


13.4 


11.9 


82 




12. i 


84 



total' (%) 

• (N) 



33.3 
229 



33.1 
228 



9.4 
65 



14.7 
101 



688 



whose flm fuU^time^iorb^ii ^'"^^^H^ ^""'^ ^gh school only and only those with- post-secondary experience 
Jor^'the firtt. ]Z ^ ^ ' '''' °^ ''"^y ""^ those whose current 



a 



Refers to the response category "personality or how you presented ybUrself'' . » 



- Includes alV respoAse alternatives in C.27 referring to eduqational qualifications. . 
U Wl3^ ' connected With th^ employer" and >ur relationship 



TABLE 6: 17: FIRST MOST IMPORTANT REASON PERCEimBY RESPONDENTS AS THE 
BASIS EMPLOYERS USED TO HIRE TWEM FOR FIRST FULL-TIME JOB 
BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEhiENT 



First Most 
Important Reason 



Educational Aohievement 1979 

Some 

Sex University CAAT University/ High School 

Men Women Graduate Graduate CAAT Onlv 

(%) . (%) (%) . (%) (%) 



!• V jl ci X X u y 


Ji.7 


36. 8 


39.3 


.31.3 


35.4 


33.1 


Educational 
qualifications 


20:0 


28.3 


31.3 

V 


39.9 


24.9 . , 


16.1 


Qualifications 
obtained elsewhere 


14.8 


10.5 


/ 

12.8 


9.7 


12.4 


13.3 


Connections 


15.9 


9.9 


5.7 


■'■ 10.2 


14.8 


16.3 


Others 


17.5 


14.6 


10.9 


8.9 


12.5 


21.2 


TOTAL (N) 


459 


510 


216 


165 


87 


481 


Significance (p) 
% 


1 




1 









Note: The note and footnotes to JTable 6.15 also apply to this table. 

330 ,. 



Table 6.18: ™f ^«™NJ^"OST I^^^^^^^ BY RESPONDENTS AS THE BASIS EMPLOYERS 

UStD TO HIRE THEM FOR CURRENT FULL-TIMJ JOBS FOLLOWING EDUCATION 



First Most 
Important Reason 



^ Second Most Important Reason: Row Percentage 
Qualifications 
. Educational Obtained ' 

Personality Qualifications Elsewhere " --^Connections Other 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 



a 



Personality 



-Educational qualifications^ 

Qualifications obtained 
' elsewhere 



Connections* 
Other 



62.6 
55.9 

44.0 
52.4 



48.9 

m mm 

18.9 

28.0 
31.0 



26.1 
16.0 



6.5 
7.4 
7.7 



18.6 
14.1 
vl7.5 



10.0 
13.1 



— - 18.0 
3.6 



TOTAL i%) 
(N) 



33.2 
248 



29.0 
217 



16.3 
122 



6.2 
46 



15.3 
114 



Total 
i}) (N) 



41.1 
21.8 
19.1 



307 
163 
143 



6.7 .50 



11,2 



84 



74/ 



- Refers to the response category "personality or how you presented yourself" 



^ - Includes all response alternatives in C.13 referring to educational qualifications. ' 
' "•L"an'"fS^:rrl'u^e"!'''°"^^ ' ''''''' ^''^^^ employer;and "your relationship 



• TABLE 6.19: FIRST MOST IMPORTANT REASON PERCEIVED BY RESPONDENTS AS THE 

BASIS EMPLOYERS USED TO HIRE THEM FOR CURRENT FUU-TIME JOB 
BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL -ACHIEVEMENT ' 

Educational Achievement 1^79 



* 

First Most 
Important Reason 


Sex 
Men Women 

(%) (%) 


University 
Graduate 
(%) 


CAAT 
Graduate 
(%) 


Some 
University/ 
CAAT 
(%) 


High School 
Only 
(%) 


rcrsonAii wy 


36.8 


39.5 


43,. 0 


33.8 


- 37.1 




37.6 


Educational 
qualifications 


19.5 


21.4 


29.6 


29.4 


18.9 


r 


11.6 


Qualificatfons 
obtained elsewhere 


- 21.4 


21.8 


14.2 


18.8 


25.3 




26.1 


Connections 


8.9 


.5,5 


6.0 


8.7 


9.3 




6.7 


Others 


13.5 


11.8 


7.2 


9.^ 


9.4 




18.4 


TOTAL (N) 


A93 


464 


235 


195^ 


US 




-y^. — 
409, 


Significance (p) 




N.S. 




• 


\ 







Note: . The note and footnotes to Table 6.18 also apply to this table. 

on ■ 



TABLE ^.20: PERCEIVED MATCH BETWEEN CURRENT JOB AND ^UCAT I ONAL .BACKGROUND BY OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM CONTROLLING FOR 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 1979, BY SEX 



Job patches 
Educiitionai 
Background 



Hen 



/ 

Educational Achievement 1979 

Some University 

University Graduation ■ CAAT Graduation and/or CAAT 

Upper Upper - Upper 

White- Clerical Blue White Clerical Blue White Clerical Blue 



High School Only 
Upper 

White Clerical Blue 

Collar & Sales Collar Collar & Sales Collar Collar & Sales Collar Collar & Sales Collar 



(%) 



(%) 



(%) 



(%) 



(%) 



(%)^ 



(%) 



/ 



(%) 



* - For definitions of occupational strata, 'sije fodtoote 11 of the text in this chapter. 

^ - Combines the response alternatives "not verV true" and ''not at all true". The relevant queeitionnaire item Is C.15H. 



(%) 



Verjy true or true 


60.1 


34.1 


19.9 


61.2 


33.6 


49.5 


26.5 


16.2 


16.5 


43.6 


l''i^.9 


- 30.1 


Soojewhat true 


20.7 


21.5 


17.8 


. 24.8 


40.7 


22.1 


40.4 


8.8 


19.8 


12.6 


28.8 


28.4 


Not true*^ 


19.2 


44.4 


62.2 


14.0 


25.7 


28.4 










DO , J 




TOTAL (N) 


75 


33 


24 


35 


»21 


38 


17 


26 


44 


24 


36 


176 


Significance (p) 










N.S. 






0.06 






N.S. 




Wom^n 


















• 








Very true or true 


56.9 


26.6 


' 30.9 


85.7 


51.0 


'58.2 


54.2 


26.6 


25.5 


19.3 


34.6 


6.0 


Somewhat true 


25.8 


18.0 


20.4 


11.3 


30.7 


18.0 


28.5 


36.1 


27.2 


7.0 


34.9 


18.5 


Not true 


17.3 


55.3 


48.7 


3.1 


18.3 


23.8 

« 


17.3 


37.3 


47.3^ 


^73.8 


30.5 


75.5 


TOTAL (N) 


62 


52 


13 


70 


58 


11 


10 


45 


i -fe- 

5 


12 


154 


15 


Significance (p) 






— — V ~ 








1 













CHAPTER SEVEN * . . # 

ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EDUCATION ; i 
PRIVATE VOCATIONAL' SCHOOLS . ADULT TRAINING. APPRENTICESHIP. 

AND SHO^T COURSES 



HISTORY OF ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION 



The educational system that currently exists in Ontario is diverse 
icf^both scope and function. There are twenty-two community colleges 
with a total of more than ninety campuses serving all the major economic 
regions of Ontario. In 1979-80 there was a total enrollment of 92,4^0 
full-time students in the community college system. The number of 
pa'rt-Jflme registrations is 216,514. ^Together, community colleges offer 
over 2,000 programs]^ in major divisions such as applied arts, business, 
health sciences, technology, extension, or retraining.^ Certification 
ranges from one-year certificates to two- and three-year diplomas- In 
addition, apprenticeship, W;hiGh normally lead? to journeyman ^status, 
takes a minimum of four years. jSfumerous adult training programs are 
also offered through the colleges; they are pa4:t o^ a cooperative 
venture by federal and provincial governments, planned in consultation 
with business and industry. The basic objective of this program is to 
qualify adults for reemployment through basic academic upgrading or 
through technical iand commercial courses. » In 1979-80 there were ^€,649 
Students involved in adult training programs administered by community 
cplleges. . \^ * 

Another educational program in Ontario involves apprenticeship, one 
of the world's oldest formal learning systems* The Industrial Training 
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Branch (formerly Apprenticeship Branch) the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities administers such prQ^rams^ and in the ^ast decade has 
witnessed a modest growth in enrollments Thus, in 1968-69 there were 
IT^Ag'O people actively enrollred; ^ ten years later the number^had 
increased to 30,l48. 

N ' • • 

Although universities and colleges offer a wide range of training 

opportunities for young people and adults, students seeking a quick and 

direct means of training for employment may turn to private vocational 

schools. In overall time required, private vocational schools pffer 

courses that are Usually shorter than other postrseconj^ary ones because 

of their concentration on teaching only job'-relajted skills. ^Unlike 

universities and colleges, registered private vocational schools operate 

as 'private profit-making organizations and receive no subsidization from 

the provincial government . The growing popularity of these schools can 

^e documented by realizing that, in 1974-75 (the first year in which 

V 

private vocational schools were required to be registered), 19,366 
students wete enrolled; four years later in 1978-79 the number had. 
increased to 89,780. 

Continuing Education or Extension Divisions provide members the 
Ontario cqmmunity with an opportunity to patticipate in adult learning 
eXj^eriences . Short courses are frequently offered at times and places 
that are generally convenient , and have become increasingly popular 
among the adult^population. Paid educational leaves operat)^d through 
labot unions are also gaining in acceptance, as in the Ontario auto 
lodustry . ' . 

A number of intriguing queiitions are suggested throu^ the 
recognition of an increased ^diversity in the educational ntograms 
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available in Ontario. With respect to our sample we ra^ ask: what 
proportion of people became inVolvfid after "high school* in private 
vocational schools, adult training, apprenticeship programs, or short 
courses? How did people learn j of these programs? Vere the sources 
substantially different? What are the similarities and/or differences, 
with respect to socioeconomic background and high school experiences ^ 
for people who selected alternative educational programs? Finally, what 
are the consequences (e.g., currwi^ job prestige, salary) of 
participating in alternative educational j^rograms? In earlier chapters 
we have de^icrib^d^ individuals who did riot go to colleges and 
universities as belonging to the "no entry" group or the "no post- 
secondary" group. This chapter will show that many of these persons, as 
well as others with college and university educations, often 
participaj^ed in yiese alternative forms of education which, strictly 
speaking, are also post-secondary. 

PARTICIPATION AND. SOURCES 



Table 7.1 indicatfes that since high school, more than. 4 in 10 
respoj[idents participated *in at least one alternative educational 
program. Of those, nearly 6 in 10 were enrolled in short courses and 
approximately 2 in 10 participated in either adult tr/fining or 
apprenticeship programs « Nearly 2 Hn 10 participated ii^ two or more 
such programs involving some combination of short courses, adult 
training, or apprenticeship. . 4 



People who participated in alternative program^ were asked to 
explain how they learned of them. Table 7*2 illustrates , their 
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responses. Two-thirds identified five (of twelve p^sibllities) 
distinct sources. These include, in decreasing order of importance t 
employer^ newspaper ads, advice of friends, mailed flyers, and school" 

« 

calendars. Table 7.3 indicates that nearly 5 in 10 people who 
subsequently pa^icipated'in adult training programs most likely learned 
about them through work-related sources and Canada Manpower. Of those 
who enrolled in private schools, nearly 7 in 10 learned about them from 
friends or school-related sources (e.g., school calendars, fellow 
students). ^Wlth respect to apprenticeship and short courses, learning 
sx)urces -seefm fairly .evenly divided between work. Manpower, friends, and 
school. 

Alternative Education; A Description of Participants 

Insofar as private vocational schools, adult training, and 

" ■ I - 

apprenticeship programs have job training or retraining as a common 
objective, one might hypothesize that the socioeconomic backgrounds and 
nigh schoo^l experiences \i those who enroll would be essentially 
similar. This^ is not at all\the case. In developing a profile of those 
c>roosing alternative educational programs, we haye emphasized six 
dimensions: SES, stratum, gender, high school grades and performance, 
. as well as the formal level of education achieved at the time of this 
study. ^ 

/ ' An examination of Table 7.4 reveals that a disproportionate number 
(oyer 6 in 10) of respondents who enrol\ed in either private vocational 
schools or adult training programs have lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 
Less than 6 in 10 who enrolled in apprenticeship and ^proximately 5 in 
10 who completed short courses also have lower SES" backgrounds . Thus, 
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private vocational schools, adult training prograifis, and apprenticeship 
programs dispcoportionately select their recruits from among the lower 
SES sectors of Ontario society. 

Table 7.5 indicates that proportionately more people who enroll ift 
p^vateu vocational schools originally . lived in large or middle-sized 
citieX^and towns; a disproportionate number of people enrolling in adult 
training'' pr apprenticeship programs originally lived in the more rural 
areas of the province. This is especially ~true of apprenticeship 
programs, with oVer 7 in 10 coming from towns or smaller rural areas. 

Gender differences, as revealed by Table 7.6, are also n^^rked. 
Although apprenticeship programs a\^ open to both men and women, 
virtually < 9 in 10 respondents who entered were male. On the other hand, 
6 in 10 enrolling in short coursps wer6 women. Very slight gender 
variations are revealed when private vocational schools and adult 
training programs are examined. ^ > . 

The hi^h school program choices of those who enrolled in various 
alternative education programs differ markedly,- as illustrated irt Table 
7.7. While less than 5 in 10 who* enrolled in apprenticeship programs 
had selected academic programs in , high school, those enrolling in 
private vocational schools, adult training programs', or short courses 
wer6 much more likely to have chosen academic rather than vocational or 
technical programs. Being located in an academic track, however, does 
not insure good secondary s-chool grades, as indicated by Table 7.8. In 
general, most students who participated in these alternative forms of 
education did ohly moderately w^l in high school. Approximately 7 in 
10 respondents who subsequently enrolled in private vocational schools, 
adult training programs, 6r apprentic^hijp programs obtained lower than 



70^ grade averages. The exception^ ai?e people choosing short courses; 
over A in 10 achieved grade, averages of 70% or higher in Grade 11 • 

Involvement yn alternative educational programs, as we have already 
noted, does not preclude enrollment in more traditional forms of post- 
secondary education., Although it is true that proportionately fewer 
people than the sample average participating in alternative educational 
programs also enrolled in universities or community colleges, the 
proportion that enrolled in both streams, as illustrated by Table 7.9, 
is surprisingly large. Over 5 in 10 who participated< in' private 
vocational schools or adult training programs were, at some time, 
enrolled in universities or colleges. Well over 3 in 10 of these 
received university degrees or community college diplomas or 
C€;rtificates. . Slightly, fewer thanj 4 in 10 in apprenticeship prpgrams 
)iad also been ^t^dents in the more traditional post-secondary programs 
and nearly 3 in lO graduated from either universities or CAATs. 
,Jlespondents in short courses had most contact with post-secondary 
education, over 6 in 10 being enrolled at some time in universities or 
CAATs . 

CONSEQUENCES OF INVOLVEMENT IN ALTERNATIVE EUDCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



f 



Table 7.10 indicates that, although the majority of people who 

• ■ . # 

enrolled in alternative education are curreatly working full-time, 
variations do exist. Respondents ^who^ enrolled in private vocational 
school are less li^cely to be working full-time but more likely to be 
working part-time than other groups'. In qontrast, over 8 in 10 
respondents who f^nrolled in apprenticeship program^ are currently 
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working full-time. It is intergst^hg to rtote that respondents who were 
involved in adult traini«r''p?ogram8 haver the highest unemploymtent rate 
(6.3%). Table 7.11 reVeals thdt, generally,, fewer people who enrolled' 
in alternative educational p^^ograms (compared with all respondents) ar.e 
nov either, full-time of p^rt-time ^u(j6nts;^ ; R enrolled in 

^private vocational schools dre most likely to be enrolled currently atf' 
full-time students; the opposite is true for those who enrolled in adult 
training, programs.. ' s/ • ' 

■.■ -v-'. ■■ ; ^ . ■ v"' ■ : .■ > 

In- discussing the consequences af participatyig in work- related 
educational programs, it is clear .that^ salary and '.job .^estige are 
emphasized. Information regarding these Coq*seq»jenG.es can "be obtained by 
examining Table 7.12. When the averag^^jtarting s^l^iries fOr curreijt ; 
jobs ol people from alternative educational programs are examined, 
^substantial differences ai;e revealed ... While the mean starting salary 



for current jobs was $9,^16.00, salaries were $10,362 for people in 
apprenticeship programs, a figuj^- clearly above the average. People in 
adult. training programs earned' $9 ,7^5 a«d those with private vocational 
schoo,l ^.backgrourtds received $9,796, figures slightly b»low the mean. 
Those who selected short courses are omitted from this ana].ysis because 
ipany short courses are not vocationally, oriented. When current salaries 
are exaihined, we find that respondents participating in apprenticeship 
programs are clearly in an advantageous position. The average for all' 
people currently working full-time is $12,877.00; however, thope with 
apprenticeship training earn $14,955.00. Respondents . with- private 
>*o^ational school or adult traihing backgrounds now earn within $50,00 
of the present average salary for all groups. 



. AlthOUgli; ife were involved in apprenticeship training 

pjF^sently enjoy^^'M the prestige attach<?d to their present 

,work..']^« sighiii lower th^n IhaC of other alternative education 

groups. The; BHshen oceupa^.i:b«l|l prestige score'for all those currently 
wocking is 48.4;- the average score for respondents with apprenticeship 
t|-aining is 41*. 8. Respondents who participated in private vocational 
schpols^are slightly above the mean and respondents with an adult 
training backgroun(P are belctw. These differences, however, are not 
Statistically sigaificant, ' ,0 

This description reveals some interesting' differences among people 
selecting alternative educational programs. The selection of these 
programs does not exclude involvement in other forms of post-secondary 
education. Secondly, the social backgrounds, demographic characters and 
high school experiences Lf persons selecting various alternative 
programs differ, sometimes stronglyl Thirdly;^ people selecting 
apprenticeship programs are mostly rural males with lower jiES 
backgrounds, who place low priority on academic studies and perfJrmance. 
At present they occupy jobs of low prestige, yet they tend to earn very 
high yearly salaries, iit^e inconsistencies reflected in this description 
might well serve as a source for developing a fascinating and worthwhile^ 
study. \ * 

FOOTNOTES • 

!!^£>loj^ii Ministry of Education, June 30, 1978 for a description 
pf various post-secondary programs. 
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2. Employm^t status, calculations are- based pn item A.l. When C.l 
(another item that measures employment status) is used, one obtains 
slightly different re-sults. * 
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TABLE 7.1: PROPORTION PARTICPATING ON ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EDUCATION 
% Alternative Education » Percentage 



Nqf partidipation 

Private vo^tional schools only 

Adult training schools only 

Apprenticeship only , 

Sho^t courses only-* 

Two or more alternative forms 



TOTAL (N). 



57.3 
1.6 
4.1 
3.7 

25.4 
7.9 



' 100.0% 
1522 
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't/|BLE 7.2: COURCES USED IN LEARNING ABOUT ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EDUCATION 
l^ources 



Supervisor at work 
Fellow workers 
Canada Mappow^r 
Employer \^ 
Booklets at work 
School calendars 
Advice from friends 
School teachers 
Fellow students 
Newspaper adsy 
Mailed flyers 
Other 



TOTAL (N) 



Percentage 



3.1 
3.6 
A.O 

17.0 
4.5 
9.0 

13.1 
7.4 

1.4. 
u.o 

11.2 
11.7 



100.0% 
599 



TABLE 7.3: ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EDUCATION BY SOURCES- USED IN LEARNING, 



Source Used 



Significance (p) 



Alternative Education 


Work/manpower 
(%) 


Friendships/school 
(%) 


Other 
(1) 


Private vocational school only 


0.0 


8.0 


3. A 


Adult training only 


13.4 


8 . 9 


6.4 


Apprenticeship only 


7.2 


9.1 


7.6 


Short courses only 


60.7 


^5.3 


64.0 


Two or more alternative forms 

• 


18.7 ■■ 

' « • — _ 


18-7 ' 


18.6 


TOTAL (N) 


192 

* 


* ;: 183 


221 



type; of sources. relating to frieirtship or -school networks, and othei 
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TABLE 7.4, PARTICIPATION IN /ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EPUCATION BV SOCIOECONOMIC 

' ' '\ 

/- > SES • • 

Low ' • 

Alternative Education (%) "j^) "^^^JjJ' 



Private vocational schools 


f 




35.5 




A2 


Adult training 
Apprenticeship 


60.7 • 




39.3 




131 


58.8 


• 


41.2 




104 


Short courses 


A9.5 




' 50.5 




475 



All respondents' 50. 4 49 5 ^^22 



TABLE 7.5: PWldfpATION IN ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF^UCATION BY STRATUM 

Strati^ 



Alternative Education 


Urban 

. (%) 


Rural 

(%) 


Tptal 

. \(N) 

* 


— — J 

Private vocational schools 


5A.1 


A5.9 


i 

46 


Adult training 


A3. 7 


56.3 




Apprenticeship 


27.8 


72.2 ' 


107 


Short courses 


A8.9 

• — ^ 


51.1 


4,92 



All respondents 

— C ■ 



44.2 



35.8 



1522 



/ 
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TABLE 7.6: PARTICIPATION IN ALTERNATIVE FORHS OF EDUCATION BY SEX 



1 

I 

Alternative Efluraf-inn 






Sex 




• 


Men 

(%) 


Women 
(%) 


Total 
(N) 


Private vocational schools 




46.8 


53.2 


46 ' 

* 


Adult training 




48.5 


51.5 


135 ' 


• •Jt'P »■ CM u i c c 5 u X p 




09.2 


10.8 


107 


Short courses 




. 38.6 


61.4 


, ^492 


All respondents 

' ' 




47,8 


52.2 


1522 



( 
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TABI.K 7.7: PARTICIPATION IN ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EDUCATION BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Program • 



Al lei' M.jl i ve iMiucat i on 




Academic 

(%) 


Commercial ^ 


/ 

Technical 

(%) • 

l^u ~ 


Total 
(N) 


Pri val.o vocmL ional schools 
Adult training 




73.8 


11.8 


14.4 


46 . 




69.7 


13.8 


16.5 


lao-- 


Ap|)rent I cesh ip . ■ 
♦ 




■ 48.4 


4.8 


' A6.8 


105 


Short courses. 




69.9 


- n.f , 


12.8 


486 


All rrspondonts 




69.2^ 


15.5 


,15.4 


1522 



TABLE 7.8: PARTICIPATION IN ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EDUCATION. BVdKADEAVEI^^^ 



V 




Grades 

) . . \ • 




Alternative Education 

. / — — ' - 


' 70% or Higher • 


Lower Than 70% 


» . Total 

■. . 


Private vocational schools 


28.3 


71.? 


45 


Adult training 


■ 30.1 


69 .9 


132 


Add rent! rp<:h i n 


27.4, 


72.6 


ao6 


Short courses 

= 


• ' '43.0 


57.0 


484 


All respondents 


A7,.8 


52.2 


1522 



/ 
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AnllNni.-Nr''' ^^'"'^^^'^^^^ ^'"^^"S 0^'' EDUCATION BY EDUCATIONAL 



A I Lr/tn.il ivc Kiliii cit ion 



yriv^jlf voc*it loria 1 schools 
A<lu 1 1 I r.-i I n u!>>, ^ 
Ap[)rf'aL ucmIii J) 
iSf\(;tl ((.uV '(•:-, 



(%) 

19.6 
13.5 
10.6 
22.2 

30.2 



Kducational Attainment 



Univyirsity ^.^..^ 



CAAT, 

Graduate Graduate 



Some University 
Some CAAT 



16.2 

28:7 



17.6 
21.8 

19.0 



19.3 
10.8 
11.3' 
16.3 

14.7 



No Post- 
Secondary 



4/4.9 
47.0 
60.4 
39.7 

36.2 



\ 



TABLE 7. 10: PARXICIPATION IN ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF EDUCATION BY PRESENT WORk\ ' 
STATUS , • \ 



Alternativfe Education 



Full-time 
(%) 



Part-time 
(%) 



Work Status 



Unemployed 
' (%) 



Student/' 
Housewife Total 
(%) ^ (N) 



Private vocational schools 


64.7 


ISM 


5.1 


15.1 


A 

46 


Adult training 


77.0 


10.4' 


6.. 3 


5.7 . 


135 


Apprenticeship 


86.5 


•5.2 


3.2 


5.0 


.107 


Short courses 

■ r^- 


73.8 


10.0 


4.3 


. 11.9 


489 


All respondents. 


68.9 


10.2 


5.2 


15.7 


1522 
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TABLE 7.11: 
« 



PARTICIPATION IN ALTERNATIVE. FORMS OF EDUCATION BY 
PRESENT STUDENT STATUS 

Student Status 



Alternative Education 



Private vo^Li'onal schools 
Adult training 
Apprenticeship 
Short courses 



Full-time 
(%) 



14. 2 
5.0 
7.4 

11,0 



Part-time 
(%) 



4.4 
8.7 
4.3 
6.9 



Non student 

. a) 



81.5 
86.4 
88.3 
82.1 



Total 
(N) 



46 
135 
107 
490 



Ail 



respondents 



15.1 



4.8 



80., 1 



1522 



) 
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T/UJU, /.12: ••"PARTiClHATrON IN ALtfeRNATIVE FORMS qp EDUCATION BY STARTING SALARIES, 
•Uiy^ENT SALARIES AiND Jofl PRESTIGE / 



I > 

Alterrtative Educational Forms . 



^ 



Short Courses 
Averages 

Standard deflation 
TOTAL (N) 



Private VocaU onal Schools . 
Av^l^rages 

Standard deviation 

TOTAL (nV 

_ % _ 

Adjalt Training . . 

Averages 

Standard deviation 
TOTAI. (N) 

Ap^rent icesllip ' 
Ave cages \ ^ 
Standard deviaLion ■ • 
TOTAL (N) 



-V 



Starting Salaries 



9,796.5 
. 2,A75.7 
?8 



i 

9,765.5^ 

3,733.1 
lOA 



10,362.7 
<»,757.3 

\ 



Salaries and Job Pre&tige 

Current Salaries Current Job Prestige 



9,A96.A 

3^, no. 8 

355 



/ 



12, 830. A 
3,78A.9 
29 



12,773.8 
3,868.1 
lOA 



lA, 955.1 
^,221.6 
83 



.12, 815. A 
^ 3,767.0, 
'I 355 



50.8 
8.7 
30 



A6.8 
12.5 
108 



Al.^ 
10.3 
^ 91 



A9.1 
10.9 
373 
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CHAI'IKkKIGl 



IN'i'KuDlJCTlON ' J 

In lh\y, chapLcr eU-von i<^d i v ylua 1 s sijoair/lul 1 y and t redely, about 

whHl.has happ.'aed lo thom si^re they left high\dwol . Each intervLt^w 

lasted an hour or morpMnd .respondeuts were encouraged to bring up and 

develop Lopirs. The interview.s were taped and transcripts prepared. 

I'or purposes ot this report, jrfTd in order to facilitate smooth reading 

of the traasmpts^ the material' was reorganize^l and some small changes 

made in the text. We have tried to highlight the principle situations 

m 

described in the texts , and the strategies people hav« brought to the 
CQnduct of their lives. The main situations are those centered oh 
schooling, work and career, family, ethnic'background, afld peer groups. 
The' situations ^ould be approached fluidly, keeping in m*nd that 
boundaries between them are not always hard and fixed. The notion of 
strategy grows oiit ot the Observation that each person's interview 
reveals an abundance of ways in whicti . situations' are approached, 
handled, and shaped. la many instances respondents explicitly define 
their methods of doing things, Underlying our own , approach is. the 
presumption that people actively participate in shaping their lives; 
that they do not Just respond to situations, bi^ are actively in#lved 
in t he i r i iiteract ions". 

* o 

A set of cmiiments i.s appended to each interyiew text. Tliese 
comim-nts Kilmmari/e the" lext and provide reflections on it. At the end 
of ^h||rli,.pter we hfiVe .selef tfMl .ievr-ral thriiK s and issuer arising 



directly from the interview tqxts, each of which is; diwcuipsed ^i^tt the 
light of thf interview material as a who^l^e, Thiis, v^e* focus directly odS^ 
individual rfispondents , and consider ^e larger topics of this repoc^t 
within the context o£^ unique and separate l|.ves. 



SPEAKING OUT ' * " V 

John - . " 

John is single and lives with his parents in Toronto. 9k works full- 
time as a stock clerk in a Toronto factcfry and part-time at (i BreweV:!? 
Retail outlet." He has a three-year degree from York University, a^nd is 
continuing to look for a job which he finds more suitably to his 
background and, ambitions. He is presently enrolled in a Charter^ed 
Accountants of Ontario (CAO) course which he expects to complebe in 
three years . i 

1. 00 Education ^ 

1. 01 I went to university hopijig to get into law. school, while Working 
part-time. My major wag economics. I wrote the LSATs, but they didn^t 
come out as I had hoped; I am going to write them agaip. Presently I'm 
taking the CAO course, but I don't want three years to go to waste. 

1.0.2 I think about my university experience and sometimes I wonder was 
it worth it, when you consider that there are no jobs afterwards. If I 
had left high school and taken the CAO course right dway (I didn't know 
about it then ... I guess I. didn't ask about it) I probably could have 
been a CAO by now. I wonder about the courses in universi.ty and th^ 
ridiculous selection they give you . . . it's for the birds. i I may have 
set my goals too high in high school, but my guidance teacher said that 
you got the brains, so do it. Like I said, sometime* T wonder was it 
worth it, but I've got the degree,, and that is something no one can take 
away from me. But now I wonder, what good is it? With my degree tt 
will take about three y^ars for me to get the CAO. I realize trhajt 
economic conditions aren't good. Maybe there was a better chance siTi or 
seven years ago, but now business is down and you grab what you can. 

1.0.'/ In uftiyersity I thought about getting my'^B.A, in phys . eo^. 

but all I could do with that is be a teacher; and thinking about that, 1 



said no, even though I'd like to help people. If 1 can "be helpful, I'm 
happy. 



l.OA Coming out ot high school I was »#ared '. , . cdmiiig out and 
listening to what people said and about university. But I knew that if 
I worked hard I could make it. I'll telTyou, hi^ school was the best 
five yeare of my life. If I could go back I'd do it again. It was a 
small' schoai and I got to know a lot of people. There ^re lots 'of 
activities and my m^rks were pretty good. You woke up anT wanted to go 
to school. . .. . You were involved, and stayed visible .... Some of 
my friends hated high school, but I got along. The best thing that ever 
happened to me was when I was selected athlete of the year. 

1.05 I hate to get mad . . '^ l hate being sad. If I can get out of 
that rut, I will. I just don't let things bother me. 

1.06 I've got two real good friends from high school and both are 
working without go4ng on with their schooling. Some of my friends went 
to university with me. I know one guy who did phys* ed. and he's 
working in the jjost office now. Another guy went to work with a 
transport ■ company. Some of thetj progressed, though^. One guy is a 
tether . , . not that he wanted that, but he couldn't become a 
scientist. He's a Grade 11 math teacher now. 

1.07 If I could do those, five years in "high s^ool over again, I'd 
start back in Grade 9. 

1.08 When I went to university I couldn' t Relieve it . . . I expected 
discipline, but you're just a' name. I went t<J York University because, 
it was convenient. There you're just a number. I just didn't expect 
that many people. 1 wapted to play basketball but I found that if 1 
did, I wouldn't be able to keep up with my courses. School came first; 
J wasn't prepared to flunk. First ^ear I didn't have a car, and I'd get 
home at ten-thirty at night. University wasn't as good as high school. 

1 was bogged down in work. But I didn't mind doing it. Sometimes I 
question the school ^ystem. It's ridiculous. You come out and you 
don't know where you'Ve going. I. was in economics. Here's, some guy 
taking .a course «in n\agix and getting an A, while I'm getting a C+ in a 
mickey mouse course on pollution. There I'm working my butt off while 
some guy reads a page a week and gets an A. In economics I didn't have 
\ime to slave. T can't see why some of these courses are offered 
they'r'p common^ense; it's just ridiculous. The courses should have 
been lough, and^one of this mickey mouse stuf f-\useless . Some subjects 
are taught just to kill a professor's time. Sociology and psychology 1 
liked; I could help people out. 

1.0<)',I)n(l works for a coii'structi on company . . he understood wlien I 
didn't grt into law school, i lie continued to .encourage me. I don't ^eel 
bad . . . maybe I just set mji goals too high. 

I.IO 'Well, whfMi I was Iti h i gli <;(. tioo I I w.i:; do i rif, U uit as I i.r . . . but in 
univer ;; 1 1 y 1 • didn' t want to be p i luied ' down . 1 wdiitcd to ('-rijoy myKcU 



and not just ^it the books. Life's ao short . . . if you can do 
both . . my philosophy is to experience'' as much as ydu can. If you 
try and try you may succeed. I like to experieoce .... I don't'want to 
be pinned down. I want to try everything, then maybe get married, have 
a wife, and settle down. • 

2.00 Work and Career X. 

^i"''? graduating I've had a couple of jobs. I'm working now as a 
stock clerk. My boss would teach me a trade, but I don't want it. 1 
hate working in a factory. I went around to banks and to other 
companies, but nothing happened. I have applied for office work, but in 
the meantime I didn't want to sit around so I'm working part-time at 
Brewer s Retail and full-tiine as a stock clerk. With my degree it would 
take me about three years .to get the CAO. 

2..02 I'm pretty satisfied with my life, but not with my job situation. 
I d like to find Something better. I'm still searching around looking 
for something better. I'm filling out applications. I'm content with 
what I am and who l am. I'm easy to get along with . . .J don't make 
too many enemies. 

Z.03 My boss tel^ls me, "You and I are the only smart guys here." I 
asked whether there was any chance of working my way up. He said the 
owner has sons, but maybe there is a chance. I said that^if I find 
something, I'll go. When I applied for the job with a WfA^ iegree they 
wanted to know what I was doing there with a B.A. . . . "are things that 
bad?" It's not what you know but who you know. I Ve known complete 
dummies, but t,heir dad knew somebody. It burns me up. But if J was in 
thai, situation, I would want to be independent. I won't beg. I want to 
do it myself. , . 

3.00 Life Circuflistances and Strategies for Living 

3.01 There aren't too many pressures on me." I'm living at home but I 
hate sitting around and doing nothing . . . I. don't want to wait three 
or four months for a job. I want to make some money wherever I can. My 
parents don't pressure me; they would let me sit around. My dad said 
that I shouldn't keep my part-time job during school. I said, 'that's 
the difference?'' If I can work and still get a 65 to 70 average it's 
OK. ^What's the *di fference if I get 90 and not work at all? The way I 
look'^at it, if I can have some experience outside of school it's intny 
favor. 

1.02 My dad has iplluenced me a. lot. Well not really influenced, but 
he told me he wouTd pay the sHtt. I wanted to go to university'. 

not like my brothers. My older brother quit Grade 10. He's working. 
Another .is twenty-one and went to Seneca College, but he couldn't hack 
it 80 he dropped out and now he's working. They're both at home and we 
get along just fine. I like my brothers. Sooner or later I'll make it. 
Now I'll do whatls available. When I get an opportunity, I'll pick it 
up. , 




5.03 The way I look at it, you have to get along. My ambition directs 
ine to always want to succeed. It's to look forward to, but it's got to 
be something I want. 
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3.04 Thejre's a wom&n in ray lif^ and she's OK. She supports me 
She says that she knows I'm not satisfied, but she encourages me. 

3.05 I don't get mad that easily. Its got to be really something to 
get me down. I don't let things l)other me. I don't care about being 
important, just useful. I want to achieve and to help. ^ 

3.06 In five years' time I'd want a steady job and own some things. I 
would want to have time with the family. I pity my mother working for 
twenty-one years. She had four kids . . . that's a hard life. A lot of 
guys get to be the man . . . I see it as unfair. Why should one side in 
the marriage have all th^ fun? If you're married . . . share . . . 
spend time with the wife . . . do things together. J feel sorry for my 
mother, she needs a break. I feel sorry for people . . . maybe I should 
be a doctor. I wouldn't mind working some place like that , . . be a 
big brotheV and spend a day with a kid. 

3.07 A loilL of people say, "You say that now, but won't do it 
later" . . \ no, when I say that I'll do it, I will. I've got 
determination, a lot of people don'|:. If I can make especially little 
kids happy, then life'.s not al*l that bad, and you can have a lot of fun. 
My little brothers haye grown up too fast . . . I guess it's the times . 
. .fourteen and he wants to go to discos. The lifestyle ... I don't 
know what's going to happen in the next couple of years. Kids are 
growing up faster than they should, instead of growing up gradually, 
experiencing. I had a happy childhood. I don't remember when I got a 
licking. I enjoyed everything. 

3.08 |I don't rvalue materialism, maybe because I've seen what it means 
to "keep up with the Jones" . . . ridiculous. Why spend four hundred 
dollars on a Hng . . useless. Also, my girl friend is great . . . 
she's like me, eaSy goiu*^ We can talk. It's a fifty/fifty thing 
nowadays anyway. . Before, it was rliaster/slave . And that's not the way 
it is. now unless yyu find a fisjj. I can't see it. Why can't everybody 
just get alonfg peacefully? I just hope that, as time goes on, my dreams 
come true. Any feKs I might have are financial . . . but T like- to buy 
rash. I think thijiigs out before I do them. I think twice . . should 

I or shouldn't 1 . ,. . I look at the factfe. 



Comments 



John's situation appears unstable and full of contradictions, yet 



he is not hurting.' He ^cnt to university for three years, and, hoped to 



.It tend ^ law school or A aUenuitively, leach pliysical tHlucatiori, 
l.urrrntlyi. he i^i earning his living in a factory, and taking a part-tviic 



\ 
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course to qualify for work in accounting. He is applying for positions 
in an office setting. , H / 

It is Interesting that he refers to his high school years as ^ • 

"Golden Age" in his life. It was a time when, accotding to him, th^'- f 

I 

contradictions in his life were not as evident. Everything important 

came together for him in high school ,^^hile in university he found 

\ / 
himself confronted by undesirable choices and consequences, in a setting 

which he found too large and impersonal. (1.04, 1.07, 1.08, 1.10). 

John defines himself in two ways : he is determined to succeed and 
is easygoing. He suggests that he tempers his ambition with a strong 
sense qf the limits to which h6 is willing to go. In his universitj^ ^ 
career he valued work experience more than high grades. - Did he know 
then what he says he knows now? That the degree would not assure an 
appropriate career? Aiming for teaching or law required a university 
degree, bul neither profession seems to have motivated him enliugh to 
persevere academically. His statements regarding his family would 
indicate a nonuniversity culture at home. He went to university, he 
says, because he has high goals for himself anfl the university degrefe 
corresponded with these. However, uni^versity as a situation ^ did not 
attract him at all; in fact, it disillusioned him. . As a means* to a jf 
degree, he felt it was ineffia^nt and unattractive. (1.01, 1.05, 1.10, i 
2.02, 3.02, 3.03, 3.05). ^ - - . 

A cofiipari son with his contemporaries is mixe^. Oh one tfand, John 
(l^entions friends who have obtained\good jobs without having passed h|gh 
school; on the other, he mentions frieniis wlvp. have.. poor jobs in spite of 
their\ university or col|<ege d^.gjtees^ He assert* that his degree is 
somethilig **no one can take away frplii nje*''; in /:6thei: wprds, At is an 
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accomplishment which, although it hasn't launched his career, is 
something definite to show for himself. (1.02, 1.06). 

John asserts a lifestyle which stresses humanistic, conmunity 
values over prestige, income, and competition. However, can he 
integrate. his career with this style? He makesj a series of references 
to activities which help people, but does not seriously entertain a 
career in this area. One way in which he resolves these differences is 
by saying that he likes his life, but not his^ job situation. In other 
words, he is separating his job and career from his life. (2.02, 3.06, 
3.08). 

• At the end of the interview, John mentions that he is a careful, 
methodical person who thinks out h|s airtions. It may be this quality 
which is allowing him to balance the Aeral contradictory strands in 
his life. He is determined, but not in a rush; he was at university, 
bu^ kept one foot in the work world; he is , working in a factory, but 
taking accounting courses. It will "be unspectacularj^ but he will find 
•his way; and it may, in the end, approximate wha> he ftow; has in iiltLnd. 
(3.08). • , 

Penny ^ (j^ 

- . ■ ■■■■■ . ' 

Penny lives at home, caring for her younger brothers, and sisters and 

maintaining the household while her mother works for a fruit storage and 

shipping operation. Her father has been dead for a number of years. 

She lives on the edge of a village on Lake Ontario, near Cobourg- Since 

^graduating from Grade: 12 sfie has been unable to find long-term 

employment, but continues to hop\ that something will bedbme available. 



l> 



1.00 Education ♦ 

.1.01 In high school I Look all- different things. I didn't take a 
specific course. I picked a four-year course in Grade 8. In Grade 8 
you till out forms for subjects, and the number of years you want to 
take them. Most of those who chose four years then went for four years. 
The five-year kids got the high marks. You don't have too many subjects 
in high school with the five-year group. Most people I knew went to 
Grade 12. In my group, mostw^nt to'Grade 12.- 

1.02 There wasn't much that was important in high school. I was glad 
wl)en 1 got out: I really hated some teachers; there were some others 1 

liked . . . some didn't yell. I hate teachers who yell all the time. 
No teachers really helped me. 1 was just an average student, but in one 
year I got 90 in some subjects. 

1.03 I thought of doing typing at Sir Sanford Fleming. Then I changed 
my mind. I don't know why. I'm not sure whether you can get loans to 
go to school. U costs a lot . . 1 don't know how much. I'd like 
tactory work. I don't like officework. In high school I wanted office 
work, so 1 took accounting, typing^, and data processing. To get a job 
you need experience. My typing wasn't good enough. I gave up the- idea 
of office work about a year after high school. Lots af people with 
Grade 7 or 8 do as well as high school graduates. A ik of kids know 
that even witfi an education you can't get jobs. Maybe you would with 
college or university education. I ' thought there'd be lots of jobs 
after Grade 12. I don't have as much hope now. It's really hard going 
for jobs and then having them tell you you need experience. There's not 
much I can do about that. ^ . , 

2.00 Work and Career 



2.01 I've tried getting jobs, but I haven't had too many. They all 
want experience. 1 worked part-time where my mother works in the apple 
fact(^y. I worked in tobacco and 1 was a waitress for seven or eight 
months in a hotel. Since then I've put in a lot of applications. While 
n school 1 worked in the tobacco fields. I knew people and they 
.ontact us when they needed help in the fields. We pulled leaves 
e would walk down the center of the row and take off the top 



I was 
would 



leaves 



not much 
to /jobs 



2.02 Mdst of the help for getting' jobs came" from relatives, 
came froWi school. T did most of it myself. Lots of/kids go 
because their parents worked there. Most of my triads work in /tores 
;ind factories. There aren't too many jobs around here. I'm thinking of 
going to \New Brunswick. My brother and sister are there and they say 
thei^'s wdlfk out there. But my mother needs me here; it's a big family. 

homesick if 1 w.ent to New Brunswick. 1 d(j; a lot of 
house. Ther£ are five younger brothers and s i sters and 

The youngest is thirteen. Only one is going to 
are working. My sister was skipping school all the 
,like school, so Mother decided she could skip', and now 



[ ' d probabjy. get 
stAiff around the 
five o^er ones, 
.school, the rest 
time. She didn't 
.she's got a part-time job. 
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2.03 I want to work somewhere. My sister works in a tactofy in 
Cobourg, and she said they'll be hinlng pretty soon. There^s not too 
much available frgm Manpower. I go ifeght to the factories and fill out 
applications. Manpower just gives jo\)8 to people on unemployment. Tve 
gotVy niame all over. A new plant opened up in FebruaVy. We thought we 
had chance, but^ they only hired laid-off people from another plant. 
They g^t these people from Manpower. 1 think it's a rip-off to hire 
only people who are laid off. That doesn't give anyone else a chance. 

2.04 1 watch a lot of sports and soap opera on TV. I've been out of 
work since last yeay. Usually 1 have plenty to do here helping out my 
mother. I didn't mind the restaurant work. I quit because the person 
in* charge gave us a problem. Now they've got all the help they need. 

2.05 The family's not top good at getting work. One of my brothers 
collects garbage, some work in factories, but they hi^^re only men. 
Mother works at the apple factory, bagging and sj^ipping apples . She 
doesn't earn much. Father died in '71. Fathet wdS^^^^ f6r the Highway 
Department in the wintertime. He died from canc^t^K found it in 
'70 and he died the next year. There are six 'kiii^^i«t home, but only 
three are home during the day. Us girls; do the boys do- 
the outside work. 1 do the meals and^jttjy bldei^;^:^^ the fixing 
around the house. f 



3.00 



ife Circumstances and Strategies f 0% I;iving «\ ^ 



3.01 I went to Toronto last summer with t^Q. sisters and stayed 
the weekend. There's more to do there! thari/CWre is here. We went to 
Centre Island, but. that was boring . ;v/ stuff; but Yonge 
Street was fun. It costs a lot to gb: 1:o on the train. My 
mother and brother have a car and some Of the other brothers do, too. 
No one would drive in Toront^o, but the 401 is Ok! 

3.02 I don^t want to get married yet . \ maybe sometime. Everyone 
says I'd be a good mother. I'd only wailt a couple of children. My 
husband would at least have to have a- job. I don't care what kind, just 
something steady. 

3.03 We're Protestants, but we don't go toH;hurch much. I never go 
any church social .activities, and I doh''t dateNnuch.. There' re some boys 
I have liked. I read true storiep and mysteries, a little, ^^not much. I 
read the Cobourg paper. I don't often see the Toronto paper . . :. all 
those killings in the Toronto papers, not much of that "around here. ^. 
It's so small around here, there isn't much going on» I'd rather be. 
somewhere else. I'd never go to Toronto. I've got an aunt there, and 
I'd go there just to visit. I ' d r\iove to Cobourg. 

3.04 My family's from around here, I don't know too much abo^ut them. 

I knew my gr arultal\her and grandmother. They got killed when 1 was nine. 
We weren't tann families. My father's background is English. / 

3.0') I haven't seen many ol the kifis I wrrit lo school with. KvoryoLe 
knows everyone else's business around here. They're all related to 
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everyone else. Some people have money. I don't know too many people in 
tDwn. The ones 1 knew got married and moved. They've all left the 
area. The only area they would move to is Cobourg. Most of the ones I 
really knew, I don't hang around with now. I'd like to move, but not 
too far. We 'own the land we live on. 

3.06 When my brother and sister married they married a brother and 
sister in New Brunswick. They've built houses there. They come down 
every year and th|y used to get homesick, but~they don't any more. 

. 3^0J There aren't too many things I'd really like to do. I don't care 
what kind of job I get. I'd want to work even after I got married . . , 
just to be out. I don't think about what I'd really like to do. 

Comments 

Peany has not been able to find a job of any consequence since 
graduating from Grade 12, in spite of sustained effort. In high school 
she prepared herself for clerical . work and made plans to continue this 
e<lucation in. community college. However, being unable to ,find work, she 
relinquished both plans. She now simply. hopes for a steady factory job. 

* 

A sense of resignation , . "lowered expectations," and a firm sense of 
realism pervade her presentation. She haa not giveQ UR--only adapted to 
personal, family, and area circumstances; She seems to be making the 
best of a bad situation. There is stability in her family. They own 
the house and land on which they live, and family members help each 
other, through a "traditional" division of labor within the home. The 
out-^of-doors provides recreational space and opportunities for hunting 
and fishing. .(2.05). • , ' , 

Penny did not enjoy high school; she felt her teachers were neither 
helpful nor interested in h«r. Partly because of the group, with \^hich 
she identified and associated, she rejected the Grade 13 option in the 
eighth grade. She hid no access to information, at home oV school, on 
how to deal with the opti4ons which presented themselves to. her mo^e 
positively. (1.02, 1.01, 1.03, 2.02). • . , 



I 

In Penny' s high school there seems to have been a cleavage between 
those in the five-year stream and tho^e" in the four-year stream, with 
' little movement between them. Non^ of her brothers and" sisters went to 
Grade 13,^and sbme of them stopped short of Grade 12. Graduating from 
Grade 12 thus repr^ents art accomplishment on her part. However, she is 
not sure it was worth it, consideri/g that those who graduated frpm 
Grade 12 are doing no better occupatiorially than those who did not. She 
is weia aware that she lives in a region in which there are vefyVew 
jobs available. (1.01,1.03,2.02,3.05). 

^ An urgent strand which runs through Penny's report is her inability 
^ to gain the very experience which her potential employers demand. By 
her account, Manpower favors those who have been laid off and are 
collecting unemployment insurance. This is ^ status Penny has never 
> been able to achieve, and a situation she feels jis unfair. (1.03, 
2.01). \ 

Another aspectJof ♦ her life is that a large city is not an option 
which she finds attractive ox is even willing to consider. Toronto is 
not a realistic possibility for her. Instead, possible places ^f 
emmigration are nearby small towns such as Cobourg or New Brunswick, 
where some of her family live. (2.02, 2.03, 3 01, 3.05). ^ 

The only successful people she mentions that are close to her 
situation are a brother and sister who moved to New Brunswick, married, 
and settled there. These two come up a numbfBr of times in a' very 
positive and attractive light. (2 02, 3.06). 

^ • . * ■ 

Currently, Penny sees herself as serving a very^yseful function 
within the family: making it possible for her mother to coniinue 
working by maintaining the household. She looks forward to. having a 
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steady job, even after getting married. She wants to be able to get out 
of the house. She says, near the end of the interview, that she is not 
in a position to think about what stie would really like to do in the 
future. (3.07). ^ 



Janice 

Janice is' single and lives with her parents in Toronto. She took the 

\ 

four-year degree in physical education from the JJniverfeity of Toronto 
and has just completed the- Bachelor of Education there. While waiting 

for a positi^^'^in a high school, she^supports herself through jobs which 

\ 

use her skills in bookkeep^^ig, filing, and typing. 

1.00 Education 

1.01 I was studying in the Faculty of Education. Now I'm finished and 
yes, I'm an unemployed teacher. 

1.02 As far as my work is concerned, my formal education has meant 
zilch. What I'm doing is minimally related to school. This summer I 
had five part-time jobs that had nothing to do with my schooling. 
learned nothing in school until I was out teaching, even from ray formal 
phys. ed. classes in the Faculty of Education . . . you have to make 
your own mistakes and then you think "Oh yeah, that's what they were 
trying to teach me.'J They treated us like kids and none of u^ 
understood their techniques till we got out. 

1.03 Everyone should get Grade 13. Not takll^g it shuts so many doors, 
and that's true even for the practical skills. We are still with the 
idea that you' re nothing without Grade 13. Book learning is not as^ good 
as having experience. You have to have both practi^c^l learning and 
teaching . . . "unless you do it, you. don't Jtnow it." I think 
cooperative work study programs are super. After Grade 13 school is not 
j^od .at all unless you are specialized, and you need the schooling for 
that pie^e of paper. ^ ' 

1.04 High school should be improved with more practical things such as 
projects and small tests. Children are being bored.- Kids want to move 
on, and authority alone at that* age doesn't work anymore. I'vh been iji 
it so long . . . I've had so many bad experi^ences with teachers, and 
very few good ones. Teacheps can change the system. No one says 
studentss must be bored. ^Individual teachers, caft just about do anything 
to .make changes. And you have to give, ^the children something to learn 
thar they ^:hpose to do. Children and adults respect discipUne and 
rules, 1 



lart I rook all subjects in high school. 1 was on the athletic council 
and a member of the titudent. oouni il. T went straight on to the 
University of Torontu where I did a 'four-yea»? Hegree in physical 
education, 'l wanted to be a teacher '^o it was necessary for me to g6 to 
university. I don^t want to go beyond the Bachelor of Education since J 
don't have to, in order to teach » ^ 

2.0Q Work and Career 

^2.01 My job prospects for September are pretty good. I hope they're 
pretty good. You don't see elderly phys . ed. teachers. Th^ women 
become thirty-five and they quit. They get pregnant and don't come 
back. I have super practice teaching reports, and that will be helpful 
as well. Right now t'here are few phys. ed. openings. I' know several 
kids who have gotten jobs mostly in Separate or Catholic schools. Oh 
yeah, 1 got a couple of "Dear John'' letters. Three were from where I 
practice- taught , and one was from somewhere 1 didn't even know. But 
they wrote on the bottom of the letter how nice my. resume looked. 1 had 
a lot of hulp with the resume, but I put it together myself. It vas in 
a nice bl#e> folderf^ and I ou^:lined all the pages and put my picture in. 
A girl, friend typed it on an IBM typewriter so tt\at we could write in 
each principaTs name. It looked good. If you present yourself well it 
will get you an interview. 

2.02 I've had a couple l)t interviews. They're not hiring now i.n'*phys. 
ed,, but they feel they will have an opening, they don't know yet, and 
a lot depends on. their enrollment. "I'm really not deterred by the lack 
ot jobs. I always wanted to be a teacher^ That's wh*at I want to do and 
Tve gotten this far. I have one more go^ to achieve and I think I'll 
get it. I've always wanted to be\a^ teacher. 

2.03 I have other interests but T don't want to pursue them as a. 
career. 1 do cake d.ecorating, creweling, needlepoint, and decoupage. I 
sell all of tjiese. And I also go away weekends. I like handicrafts, 
and I could almost go into business on that, but I want to teach first. 

I . feel I can be the most help to high School students. In my field a 
lot of ability is dey.elof)ed in the younger years. It is developed in 
high school, too. 1 try to teach students habits that I think Ire right 
. . . a lifestyle. I want to get them to think about their moral valjiies 
and values in general. I can relate best to teenage groups. Now I'm at 
.the age when T ve come through the syste^m . ... the whole bit. Now 1 
(an r.t*e and relate to all the problems the kids go through and als0 to 
those of adultf^. I could always relate to my parents. I know that^they 
knew a lot more than I did, and that they were doing the best they 
could. ' . 

2A)h I h*wf» always' wanted to be a teacher, . . . since 1 was eight and* 
lining in Vancouver.' I had a big rec. room arid played school iu it. 1 
would* be ^t he teacher and I nsed to bring the children in off the rU.reet. 
Katluu boU);lit l)ig desk for me and a I) i g blackboard. Tliat's what I 
wanted. lie .would .sit in a chair and b(^ a^studer\t. I lik- to help 
p(M)plf» ami tiMTdieis :\ro out to fielp. 'Th^'re are so mJi iiy ' I h i ngs teachers 
loach thai arcMi'l.on tlieir d.iily sc:hedules. They, te^ich childr(Mi things 



Uke bfMrig punctual, he/^J uc^L,^ and .organizing themselves. T-hes^ aro. 
import, mt tor liiter lift;. 



"ii 05 In my t irst .jo'>)s 1 
it. But ttitTf were too 
acc ount i lig. Now 1 fiavr 

floii't get a tea(<hing Job, I'll get on the* Si^pply ,iist . Then, 
get calltMl, I'll' go toj^t-he accounting office, 1 loVe' it 
people an- ,super. ' . . ' ," 



w.jH always a waitress. 1 thoroughly enjoyed 
many hasyles. Through friends 1 got into" 
several pa r|* t ime • jobs in ' account ing . If l'' 



if 



1 don't 
the 




3. 00, Life Circmiistances and Strategies, for Living • • • 
^ . *, * 

3.01 I like to smoke.' .I've smoked for' years. I don't want to quit.' 
It doesn I hamper my physical abi 1 i ties* at .all. Since' I can do 
pvffTyt-hing, \dmi't want to stop. If [. i-oughed or colildn't rim or swiin 
I would stop. T used to weigh a lot, but 1 lost thirty-five pounds. 
Granted, H 1 stopped I would be better off. 1 can do a lot mor'e since 
-1 lost the we.ight.' I feel fine, so 1 smoke. ' • \ 



l^on't want to have children Sure, I'll get married, but 1 
kfiow when, Ifi^hough I'm already twenty-four. I haven't ever-'been 
tf). my aunts at^l ur^les, but I have two super nephews. I'm. very 
t^ my nephews, and always will he. *They come f)Vf / three limes a 
Children cost a lot and 1 guess I'm a little sellj::h . . they • 
a bu'«;den. Thi.s sounds funny bf^CrHise 1 want to go into teiching. . 
to continue my teaching if I get married. 1 don't want to (^uit 

's fair to work and havo children, 
yoir going. 1 don't ifnow if the 
. . I haven't, asked too n^any 
Courtd a. guy I 'like. 'No oru* is 
I'm very yet in'rjiy ways. l^Jj^^^; /t^ 

conXideyat^., .thrillv but hot • V'* 



don' t 
i'\ ose 
r ! ose 
week . 
can be 
*i. want 

to have cMldren, and \ don't think it 
It's hard to ha\/e one sal^ary to keep 
guys I gc) out with agree with in/ . 
questions. I like my dad. I haven't 
like my dad . . . I've tried them a^l 1 . 
the way 1 I i ve . 



3.01 My 

tight. He has always provided 
out. I'm locking for someoiiM like 



father' 
has 



s very ' humorDus , 
tor 



aloog with, and in that 
r^ow-aiJ. I get 1)lder, i 

^tOA .t\vi*,,.got one lister and 



very ^'onXi^^it^, .thrilly but hot 

he's sl?^^ he helps ill?^ 

r 



us 



my dad 



very difficult tlf^3 get 



v/ay Tm very mu(:h -I ike my father. ,X*m seeing it 



Her husband ./ioes a 



I am twenty^ fouf now aijd Pve beeft .everywhere 



Nearly, 
n^^ady . i am 
^own* cat" \an(^ 
please; I rjiist leave 
samiP ot p'ajrents 



she's*. got two boys, 
lot that annoyn \\tr . I 



She got married too 
don*'.t thinK rthe wji.s. 



■ed^i it's paid 



- | . . . * 4iaVe my 
for. IVfvlive at home , ; . J clme and go as T 
a note' > , . that's only tair^' and ! eHpeet the. 
My sister vyerit straight from univ^rs i ty to get 



,i9irr\^({\- In about ten' yearii- they ' il be in .great .shape. The children 



■/^ \ g^dwri and t,he "house will be pa id' for. rfe 

\. in the long run ab? "may be' better' o-/f tflian I»wiU t>e, 



got a great job, 
■ ■ J ' 



so 



SIjOS-M am St til maturing. 



i have a lot to lea^rt about life 




3.^' • r beli'^\j^ very s,trongly in what I heUeve in 
I VP^^ 1 can listen to ^ and hear, ai\oth^ peri 



1 'm very stubborn 
perso^. , Tm a' strivt 



disciplinarian. J/m fair, but tough. /I'm not going to close my eyes. 
,1 m strong. .1 have a lot of girl ^rien^fi and they know 1 say what I 
.feel. They still talk to me. If you can't say something nice you don't 

.say anything. I'm honest. They know I'm strong and a lot of people &re 

still my friends. 

3.07 I was in Toronto. My dad is.^in insurance, so we traveled 
around a lot.^y mother just started work again. She works threCdays 
a week in the bank. , 

3.08 I'm not a y/oman's libber. I like guys to open doors, and I want 
to get dressed like a' woman. I believe in equality in the wo.rk force.. 

3.09 1 'm a very orgariized person. 

-1.. 10 There's a lot of poHtics in the university. You don't write what 
you want to write ... you write what the profs want. There's nothing 
you can do. You don't do kids a favor either when you Igt them hand in 
papers late. When I teach I expect punctuality, but I explain why. I 
don t get into community politics. 

3.1'1 J'd like to be teaching, but I'm pfetty successful now already. 
I ra not. hung up on finances. I work and I have thisf to pay for, or I 
want this . , > , 

3.12 I'll never leave home. My father know? .tWat. Eventua'lly I'll 
when I want to leave. That's going t© be when I'm 

financially able to leave. . 

3.13 I haven't changed at all since high school. J want to'^teach . . 
I think I'll be a good teacher.^ 

CommentR , ^ . ^ , ' * , 

i * 

Janice impresses on^ as a very jingle-minded,' strong-willed 

imlividual. "*She has put' all of her career aspirations into teaching. 

.She fs aware of the job situation for teachers, but is certain that the 

• ft 

position will be,rome available \o her. This siireness about her futuue 
seem? to bee ausp of her confidenCf- in her" pre^ration and in >her • 

skill withl tilie job sevking process, a5i wel^ as the rt>suU of her 

■ I ' ■ . > ✓ . > ■ 

.single-minded (UvUration to tf-acbing. (1.05, 2.02, 2.04, 2. ,01, 

3.1'}, 3lo2).> ,. ' ' , 

/Janice is obviously a capable per.son who has taken rare to make thf 
right? moves. - .She lives at-home^ thus nit ling down on her expenses, and 



she has developed several ancillary skills which function as hobbies as 
well las secondary money sources, In terms of more direct career 
preparation, she seems to have £^11* the^ prerequisites , Including the * 
motivation to-^ucceecj. Remarkable is her belief, reiterated at a number 
of points, in the ability of the individual to succeed, given the^proper^ 
habits and mot^ivation . This belief wiri--tf^ tested by the present job 
situation for teachers. She descri^i^s a home setting which has been 
supportive of her ambitions and a^ schopl situation which has not put her 
off,^in spite df criticisms she has of educatioa as she has experienced 
it. She is^committed to the shaping of children according to values she 
sees as important* in li fe . Janice believes there is more to education 
than reading, writing, and arithmetic; Good teaching can pre^ape people 
for life. (\-Q^^-04, 2.03, 2.04). / 

Janice says that she is strong-willed and^holds strongly to any 
l^eliefs she has. She measures others ' according to a standard which she 
herself ha^ adopted. She identifies this standard with^her father. Her 
image <of herself is that of "tough bufe fair.** S,he feels most teachers ^ 

She is very much an ^indivi«luali§t , believing strongly in personal 



aira teaching situaLion^ don't fulfill this iitjage. (3.06, 3.10) 



responsibility and independence. In this, she stands totally by her 
father. She is surq of her fatl^, her values, and the rightness of her 
dedication to teaching. None or these seem to have 'let h^^r down. She 
describes her search for a positioiip in terms, which suggest that she, ifl^i 
sure to find one, given the manner of her approach. (2.01, 3.0^, 3.04, 
3.10), . ' ' 

» Although she is critical of teachers and teaching, including that 
which she exporiencejl in teachers college , she states that the 



in(iividu>jl teacher makes tjie difference andS^s the oj^ion to teach 
e:^|(<j;c;tiveAy^aViid.w results. (2.0O. 

feels that she has been successful in reaching her goals and 
^ha||^ her only unfulfilled goal, 'a teaching position, may not turn^ot||^ to 



be the most diffiJ^tvOf heif life, (2.02, 3*. U). ^ 

Aftet. dropping out for a year, Greg finished a three-year B.A. He is 
trying to establish himself as a yisiti^f teacher in school sciencfc 



pi|<)grams, while^ugmentitig Jjis income with part-time jobs unrelated to 

his main Hnterest. He is single and lives with his parents in the 

Toronto area . ^ 

l.'Qjp Education , . 
f 

.l.Oljjfcl ^graduated a year ago this past June. I took a t'Yir^e-year 
Bachwlbr of Science. I*m toying with a fourth year. . . . ily Grade 13 
average was one artd one-half percentage points short for the main campus 
.of the U. of T., s{Cf I had to go to Erindale College. I didn't think 
much of that. It.mekn^ that I had a long distance to* commute. I didn't 
I i l^ky:he* col lege ^.tilliYl the first year. Erindale was Considered second 
clasW*,. . . 1 (li(^"t fe^l it as second class . . . and biology was^ 
superior at Erlnda le . ' But still there was the feeling that **I'm^not 
good enough for downtown.'* I made a big mistake by not taking a year 
off after Grade 13. *My parents didn't want me to, but I didn't want to 
bo at UTjivers i ty I wasn't ready. I had definite plans to go to the 
university^ but I wanted a year off. 1 wanted to work for a year, no 
matter what the work, just to earn some money. My parents were so 
neK^tiyf' Vbout the idea, I didji't give the kind of work I'd do much 
thought. *1 Mi.dn't want to rock the boat, and 1 wasn't in an^y position 
to leave home. I'm still not ready to leave. 1 neeJd a house for the 
hetpetoiogy collecti6n. ^ ^ 

1.02 I took four -years to getithe three-year degree. I had the wrong 
attitude cyid f*'ij,led ttie pi|^requi s i tes . My parents saw 1 had trouble, 
but they djidn't sympathize. 1 almost (juit, Ther\^l decided t6 take the, 
third year ov(»r again part-time. Jt was the best thing l\ever did. t 
took courses that I (uijoyed and I changed my attitude*.' I really had to 
pull myself up. I had a good average the last year. It was such a 
s%uggle to g^t the degree, that it means a lot to me. 

L|()3 I was very quiet th(» first, ff^w y^Nirs in^high scfiool . I wasn't Irig 
Kpofts or in anything else. First I went to public high school, and 
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th(>n U) i)riv,itr s||pol in Vando 10. 1 didn't like lh<^ atmosphere in tie 
private sclmol. frwas lou .snobbisli, there was only a limited i-hoire of 
courses, jind it was an all-male student body. .1 changed quite a lot in 
high school. Lwas^ very relx'llioiis in Gradtf 13. 1 was tired of being 
introverted . . ': ' 61 being the butt of Jpkes. My parents wanted 0)e to 
Stay \n the private sjchool . 1 didn' t want to rock the bbat. 

l.OA After high si'hool 1 ^jiad Just wanted to learn about the real world. 
1 didn't le.un much from the actual curriculum in university. You pick 
up V lot trofii the people you're with. The courses are too theoretical. 
There's more 1 could have gotten from university. If I went back I 
would do it differently. I've got a different attitude now, a clear 
idea of how I could do biology. .1 knew then that 1 wanted biology, but 
I didn't know how. 1 talked to the assistant reg^strarj but I didn't 
learn much. Tl|pre was no guidance person in Che. high "school . I was 
told that I shbuld go to university, but that's all. I'd like to go 
back for CTie fourth year . . . that's not a big thing. V 

1.05 People at MacKenzie King high school are really caught up in the 
artsy/fartsy Rosedale scene. They keep to the same social levels ... 
they had lots of money. Erindale was different . . . quite a bit of 
variety. A big part of education is being exposed to very different 
people., MacKenzie King was boring; everyone was the same. They got 
down on somec^^ who was not like them. You had to fit a mold or you got 
ostracized. H^on't keep any friends from high school. I wasn't in 
that background when 1 -was young. We lived in a smaller house ... we 
were in the. suburbs. The school was all WASP . . . they dii s criminated 
against . otherj^. There were some Jews and a few Chinese, But they 
discriminated against anyone not. white. It was there, even if it was 
not pronounced. I don'.L.jcare what they say., it was there. 

1.06 1 am basically the same background as the . otlier sLudents at 
MacKenzie King. Bu.t 1 didn't see myself as the same as they. 1 saw 
myself as a lot different. There wepe others there like me. I could 
sympathize with them, but we weren't frtendsi.. I like' a mixture. ... I 
had a number of close friends., I was expecting university to expose me 
to many d i f ferent' k i nds of people. But if^as still pretty homogeneous. 
That disappointed me, I did find a group of cra/,y biologist's. 

1.07 Herpetology courses are bffered at Guelph, but I didn't go there 
for practical reasons. Also, they wanted math and I'm terrible in math, 
I never gave York a "thought. At the time I didn't think of it as a • 
university.. It was never mentioned at school. U. T. was talked 
about and 1 was acct'pted at Trent. I never thought of community college 
. . . pirobably becaj^&e MaC^Kenzie King was university-oriented. 

2.00 Work ;ind Career ' 

2.01 For the summer 1 worked 'tor the Bureau of Broadcast Measuremetlt . 
I was a file clerk and dat^ analyst. 'Qie job ends tomorrow. August is 
my holiday. In a week t^omorrow I'll be leaving for Tennessee, and two 
weeks io the States . 
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2.02 I've xot my own businessV I give 'lectures and demonstrations 
around schools. M tree-Ianre, using my own collection of spei;' irt»t?ns ! 
It's a market that has to be developed. There are not many in the * 
field. It's my first Jul l-time year ... in another year I'll know for 
sure wh<^ther I'll be able to make it. I can do'this only because I 'live 
at home. I didn't make a living off it last year. Fall is a bad 
^i""* • • • I ('fily Ket four- or five calls per month, but after Christmas 
it picks up. March and April are good, 1 get about six c\alls per week 
then. ' 



'm 



2.03 .I'm interested in teaching, but not in the traditional sense. 1 
interested in. -outdoor education, something in the science field. My 
background is 'f^i biology and natural science. My reaj. interest is in 
reptiles . . . herpetology. There's not much offered in the way of 
courses in this field in CdjJ44^, except in Guelph. But 1 can't afford 
the residence fees and the Jt-uition is too expensive to go there. 

2.04 My interest m herpetology started quite young. 1 got started in 
the business three years ago. I got started with an older friend. His 
health was failing so I took over his dates. There's a^ need ... the 
schools need ,i supplement to their science courses. When he died there 
was a void. I'll be doing it differently than he did . . . I'll see if 
I can make a living from "it. I have a large circle of friends in my 
profession. 

2. 05 I've really enjoyed the last year. It's been a working • 
holiday . . I' \fe been able to pay my way and to keep up my collection. 

2.06 From ,i very young age 1 vowed not to go into busj^ss, not to 
become a doctor or lawyer. It didn't interest me . . .^hey were too 
conventional. I wanted something different and Uvas interested in 
animals from an early age. 

2.07 In the coming year I'll be in the lecture business . . . I'll see 
what comes of it. I'll see what I can do in terms of expanding it. I'm 
going back to school at night part-time for the honors degree, tj^lt looks 
good on the wall. The employer, when he .sees the degree, says that th(« 
person can think . . ^ that he's trained to think. I'm glad I've got 

-it. I'm interested in^the practical side of my field ... so further 
education may not mean much in my case. 

• ) 

*}.()0 Li f o Circ umstances and ytraLegies for Living 

3,01 I get along boLtrr now with my pare^nts. Thry mrant well bul 1 
couldn't convince them of what was bt><;t for mo. My parents are very 
conventional. They're open-minded, but conventional. I'm a weird 
mixture of conventional anO different. I wore my hair long afto^ I was 
sevent(\en; earlier I had very short hair. 1 rebelled at eighteen. At 
,(amp r ran the nature program . . . ''hack to nature with longhair.'* 
They really got upset; they thought I was freakinji out, ^I'm more 
careful now. • * . 



:]A)2 My father studied Ongine(»r i ng , but he's 71 manager now^ ' 
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:h03 i /enjoyed rebelling against the system. • . . I'tn a man of • 
contradictions. I'm pretty canservative, politically .V. . >jusL like piy 
parents. I'm gung ho about civil rights. I would have made a good., 
campus radicaT . . , going.. against the norms of society • : , . but beipg 
different is dif f tpi t - What^^^ h^ippening in this coantry? We don't 
have rights written dQ^wn the way they have it' ia the States.. It:' s i- 
getting worse yearly . . . I don' t , like it . l^tfi nat a socialist at!; 
. communist''. . .^I'm a capitalist democrat. Our system has c|rawbackis, 
but it works -pretty well. i v 

^. " . ' .* ' . . 

3. OA I hate disco with a passion; the liti^-styie the music I love 
'music, but . X don't have any talent. .J. like progressive 1 rock; . . . 
complex music , . . disco is 'mindlesjs . I, liRe to be dif'fereijt . y . 
just the way 1 am. Everything is disco . . . it's taking over. If yx)u 
looked at my recoird collection you would ^see a lot of variety. J listen 
to stereo a lot, and I go to. rock concerts, I also read a lot and pn . 
weekends I cle^n ^nd feed my collection and spmetimes; 1 go away cwmpinj^. 

3.05 1 don't intend. to leave home . . . it ' s pointless ; -it M^^QUld be 
cr.azy to do so, financially and» for my collection. When I move out I 
w^nt to do it in an organized fashion * . / when I caU st$n<3 on my own^^ 
two feet. A lot of /my friends who moved oijt botched it up. I'm" not 
thinking of marriage. I'm not - ready financially. I'm alisO not mature 
enough . , . I'm still irresponsible . . ^ I like to go out and have 
fun. I'm married to; my reptiles. My collection is my life, it comes 
first. It takes a special person to marry. ^ 

3.06 I drink, and I smoked for awhile, but it got too expensive. I 
don't think of myself as emotional. 1 can control my emotions aad 
that's important to me. 

3.07 Success for me is to be self-sufficient and have a goodUife . * » 
* being my own boss. I like the idea of being self-sufficient. I'm a 

pretty practical person. My girl friend is someone who affects me and 
the other way round. My parents affect me and so do people in my field. 
There aren't many of us ... we have to stick together. I don't 

A^lieve in' being influenced by others. It's a sign of weakness to be 

influenced by othe rS', / . 

V 

3.08 I ask my dad to help me make decisions and I consult with my 
friends. Then I make the decision on my own, and I'm willing to take 
the consequences. My friends are very independent. They all have , 
different lifestyles. Many^of them are in ray field. . . . One is a poet 

g^gjL- • he's starving. It's fun to have a variety of friends . . . people 
'with personality. I'm not a people person though. X?m a loner . . • 
not the friendly type. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Comments • <|P 

By keeping his co^ts down and continihh*|f' to live with his parents, 

\ 

Greg is trying to build an Independent occupation based on a lifelong 



• jjitecefft In animals and in connectiofl with these interests, he \ias 
. |leveloped a tightly krvit group of friends and associates. By providing 
a home for his tollection of live specimens, hlsi parents are, for the 
time Dei;n^, -^ub^idissing his caree.r. He is dependent on school science 

programs to' hij^^e hira for lectures and fl^monstrations on q fee- ' 

"■ ■■■ ■.. ;• ■ ' ' . ... 

for-service basis. ;* (3.05,. •■3<b2)> 

,■ ■ ■ '. ' 

, With resfpecf to his career, Creg appears to have la^ned mainly 
from his associates and 'through his own inner r/esources; the university 
program in which he. was enrolled seems of ancillary usel"^ He rejected 
the one post-secondary program in herpetology in ;the region, due to the 
expense and the math requiremepj:. This doesn't quite fit with his . 
avowed dedication to the subject .. Insofar as |he portrays himself a 
loner, learning through his own devices 'makes some sense. ^However, he 
repeatfediy makes clear that his parents did not cooperate with his 
developing needs and interests and, as he was dependent on them 
financially, he had littlje' choice of universities. (1.04). 

He sees university mainly in terms of the respectability and 

credibility his degree . provides . University ^as also a place for his 

'''.■'■'/■. » 

commit-ment to be iflig. different; ; he justifies his carear goals, in part, 

* 4 

on their unconVentionality . Not wanting to be like others runs through 
much of what Greg has to say, V(3. 04, 3.03, 2.07, 2.06). 

Greg's parents, placed much pressure on him to get through high 
school auccessfi^lly,>o that '.he might go to university. Going to Guelph 

■' • ■ ' 7 . ' • ■ 

<■ .■ ■'. «., ^, 1 ■ , . ■ 

would have meant bjicking his- parents by openly cpniiecting his interest 
irf herpetolop wi'th his oare^fe^r goals. His parents ^idn' t consider this 
in their apparent anxiety ovfr" his education. .Greg says repeatedly that 
he did nat want to Vr6ck tlie boat" at liome. He did what his parents 
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waftted him to do, in spite of |iis own desires, but did it in his own 
way. He rebelled in high sctrtSolT^ailed his third year in university, 
and took a year off before deciding to re^turn for a successful 
graduation. (1.01, 1.03, 3.01). 

It Was only by failing a year of university that he was able to go 
to school on hi^. own terms, rather than his parents^ He says that 
taking the year off was the best thing he ever did. The point is that, 
/had he not failed, he would not have taken a yeac off. His effort to do 
so after high school had met his parents' strong resi^stance. (1.04). 

Greg states that being influenced is a sign of weakness, and yet 
his life seems to have been a continuous struggle with influence from 
others. The influences he mentions are all negative from his paint of 
view. As a result, making his own decisions and doing things his own 
way have becbme hallmatks in his life. His stated interest in civil 
rights is interesting becau&e what is involved is the issue of 
individual rights in the face of larger ejititie^s. His cpncern does not 

extend to the sociopolitical systems-he is satisfied with the status quo 

■ / - 

as the best available. (3.03). 

Greg is giving himself a year to make it on his own by lecturing 
and demonstrating herpetology. He ip well aware that, at the moment, he' 
can only dp this because he lives with his parents and is willing to 
earn money in unrelated work.^ Herpetology has given him an identity, a 
ycircle. of friends", some , independence , and something which makes him 
different. (2.07, 3.05) | . 4 



Cari ^ 
Car.lv is married and lives in an apartment in Toronto. He finished Grade 
13 and registered in a community college program, but subsequently 
dropped out. He has a ^killed jib on the production line of a major 
^ ruanufacturing company. His wife also works. A 
l.OcKjEducation \ 

1.01 I wanted to study social services or physi'cal education. I was 
never much for school. I went to summer school to improve my grades, 
but I wasn't accepted by the York or McMaster phys. ed . program. 
McMaster offered me a general course, but I decided on a busineas^course 
in a community college. When I got there, it was worse th^ high 
school, so 1 changed to another college. It was the same there, so I 
quit . I went td work. 

1.02 Af one time I really thought phys. ed. was it for me. 1 was 
really excited. After Gr^de l5 my marks were 59.9. I could have 
improved my grades, but I opted for community college. 

1.03 There were only eight hbndred students in the high school I went 
t(V. 1 was lost in college. That may be why I did not go on.. But I 
also wasn't interested in the course. It wasn't for me. The business 
course was so easy. I'm not into going after that little piece of 
paper. The guidance counselor in high school wasn't very useful. 

1.04 I'm interested in people. 1 like to listen to other people's 
problems ... I can relate easily to people. I can get into other 
people's problems; people can trust me. I trust everyone. 1 could have 
gotten into psychology and maybe become a counselor,! or gone into 
volunteer work. I'll try some volunteer work. If I like it, maybe I'll 
sacrifice and go back to school. 

1.05 1 was really close to a teacher in high school. But only three 
tea^fiers really helped me. When 1 first went to- high school 1 really 
had a good teacheti in math. As a result, 1 got the highest mark in 
math. The year after, I had a foul teacher and got. very poor grades. 
After that teacher, my outlook on teachers really changed. 

1.06 I have "a friend who graduated in phys; ed. and is now driving a 
truck. ,1 ' 

l.t)7 I had"a great teacher in Grade 9, but that's all. 1 got turned 
off. I had one good te'acher each year. The Grade 13 math teacher 
really put people down. I wanted to prove to him that he couldn't 
teach. I had a lot of run-ins. I wanti^d to tran.sfer to another class, 
hut the principle wouldn't let me. I m^de -the teacher ' sf li fe difficult 
and he made r»y life difficult. They were on real, ego tr.ips. I've 
rarely come across a teacher who really cares. Students arc? reahly 
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proud of a dedicated teach'er. 1 was m|bh more grown up in college, I 
think was partly because you had to yay for the courses and partly 
because the teachers leave things to you inone. It's just more 
professional than in high school, and they let you grow/ ^ 

1.08 In Grade 13 my whole life became the high school, There'were a 
lot ol things I liked, I had it all planned out with^the universities. 
It just didn't work out that way. In the first haU of Grade 13 I .did 
the best 1 ever did. Then the same old thing happened, saw the same 
^olui stu^f going on. I came down. In the third term I re^^iUy Worked 
again. 1 really liked school life, the whole atmosphere. My parents 
pusfuHi school. They would say, '*We left Portugal for you." My mother 
was a teacher and 1 wanted to be a teacher. I enjoyed the social 
aspects of school and the sports. Tm still involved in sports. 

,,1,,09 In college 1 had a lot of free time. If you got 60 in any subject 
you were exempt. ^\ didn't feel I was learning. 

1.10- I didn' t. appreciate high school. The teachers made one too 
rebel 1 ijolis .. 1' Was never encouraged to appreciate high school. Some 
studecUfs rgot a lot out of it. 1 never had the foresight. Wie 
detentions made me even more rebellious. You hit eighteen and you We 
hadcenough. 1 want to be treated like an adult. Giving you a detention 
because you're late . . , I don*t go for that. They should call you in 
and talk. Teachers are late. It's the same with students, but they 
ake a superior attitude. 




Work and Career 
I . 



2.01 After quitting college 1 went to work, I ^ot a great job at 
Rothman's. 1 started as a mail boy and was promoted to inventory. They 
wanted to trans»fe/r me to Calgary and I didn't want that, so 1 was 
stranded. J was out of work f<^r nine months, and that straightened me. 
out, I'm worki^ng at GM now. That will be a dead end for mo*, 

y ■ ■ 

2.02 A lot ot people I speak to are going back to school. They're 
dissatisfied and not happy., I'm ma ki ng $ 1 6 , 000 , but Pm not happy, Tm 
an electronics technician. By Following blueprints, I print wires onto 
boards. It's easy , , . it's not a challenge, I'm intere^ed ii\ 
electronics and it was great for the first three months. It's as high 
as I can go unless 1 become a foreman, and that doesn't interest me, 
I'm stuck, I don't know, I can't get to where I want to be, I'm very 
inyolved in sports teams, coaching and so on, 1 enjoy my marriage and 
I'm very happy. I really don't know. All the things I enjoy, I'm not 
getting paid for, It*s very . di fferent from school. It's hard to 
adjust* 

7.03 Where'^ I work there*s a lot^^of pressure. Yon can't speak to anyone 
. . .* really strict authority,' The union arxd management take years to 
resolve pr^oblems. It's a big ego trip, I can't take that* Pm ^ 
involved in a grievanc^e procedure right now, 

I 

2.04 My father got me the job. 



2.05 You are not allewrd Lo speak t?o the person next to you. You can't 
go to thv washroom whon you feel like it. I had another job the same 
compatiy . . .1 was a storekeeper. That gav^ me contact witli a lot of 

-JP^^I^vi^"*--^ was in that job" for seven months until a new guy came in. I 
Wi4KM him the job and then 1 had to go back to my old job because they 
other fellow had seniority with the company. I like to struggle . . ,. 1 
had no cho u e r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ to make a grievance to be' put back- into t,he 
storeroom. I'm just waiting in my old job. There's no challenge unless 
you are working with people. In phys . ed. there's a lot of challenge. 
It IS just not possible to get into that .'. . it's tough. I haven't 
m«t many people who are satisfied with their work. They all want 
someth ing be tter . 

2.06 1 have to work now and make the best of it. In the storeroom I 
could have done that. I have to abide by the rules of not speakingu I 
have to get a pass to make an important phone call. A little while ago, 
I was oft because I had bronchitis. While I was off I played hockey on 
a Sunday by doctor's permission. Somehow they found out at work and I 
was called in. Things like that burn me up. I just couldVi't handle it. 
Ihey are trying to squeeze me out. The only way to 'survive is to see it 
as a job. One of the people at the job committed suicide, another is in 
a mental institution. Rothman's was very decent, but at GM,' if you are 
late tor two minutes you can be fined. To them it's like breaking the 
code, The foremen are pet ty tyrants . 

.1 . . ' '.. 

2.07 In the summer, while I was still in school, I was £t caretaker in a 
hospital. I enjoyed that. There were lots of other students and it was 
a party . . we always tried to break the rules ... it was a great 
atmosphere. We got the work done, but what we did' with the rest of the 
time was up to us. If it's ndt like that, it's a prison atmosphere, and 

m not the prison ty^e. I'm. easy on others. Rothman's was not my 
dream job, but I was involved. At GM the money's great, but I feel I 
have r^>gressed. They say I'm lucky . . . Ford is 'worse. A real 
repressed atmosphere. 

2.08 We get three- weeks off. ,The, strike at GM was such a relief. I 
.<;aw happy people at GM for the first time.. My father has been there for 
fifteen years. He's satisfied, and waiting for his retirement. Bacause 
ot my getting scr^-wed, he's getting to rea 1 ize -wha t ' s happening atNCM. 
It s easy to shut yourself off, but I can't. People get fired for minor 
infractions like wearing a hat against the light. 
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2.09 During the strike I had holiday pay coming, so we bought the 
furniture for the apartment and took a trip. We had $1,000 in savings. 
We had a good time during the strike. We went to Florida for a 
week . . . it was a great relief. I'm sorry 1 went back to GM , but 1 
needed the money. I would like another job, but not in an office . 
it's cutthroat in an office. Factory jobs are more down to earth. At 
Rothman's people couldn't be bothered. 1 might take some courses. 1 
would even try a career at GM. But that's impossible . . you have to 
know the president's son. / • ' _ ' 

2.10' I'm waiting to hear "about my grievance. 1 have two years 
seniority. That's pretty good. It I get laid oil, -I get Ibl of my pay 
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tor -awhile. I'll stay lor five years at GM and see, I was going to 
earoll in a loi^rse this y^ar, but it's hard to concentrate, with the ' 
grievancj? and all the rest. 1 was interested in a sales or maaketing 
course. I wouldu't rip people off; ^ want to help them. * 

2.11 I '8 likf to work in sales, or marketing, or maybe real estate. 
9r, I'd like to work with Parkij "and Recr^atifeh in the city and work with 
kids. For that you need a degree. I'd like to combine marketing, and 
sports adlninLStratipn^ I'm.also-on a team. I've got experience; I can 
-put together a sports organization in .a part of the city, I'm really 
good at psychology with kids. GM is a means, and that's all. Sports 
leads to friends . . '.'lots of satisfactions . . . that's where I get my 
job -satisfaction. I'm not after prestige; "whatever makes you happy." 
I have my head straight . . . it's, just hard to come by the opportunity. 
A friend just went back to university. 1 won't have any problem getting 
into university. I've thought about checking the program at Atkinson 
College. I won't be able to get into the phys. ed . and recreation- 
programs. I can't afford to quit my job, and that's really ba^ 

3.00 Family and Ethpic Group 

■^.01 My family from Portugal. IL was a big move ... it was 
Lraiimatie. My father came first. } didn^t'know anyone ... I was 
seven or eight years old. I don't want to move again. My wife is t,he 
only girl in her family and she is very close to her parents. All my 
friends are here ... I enjoy it. 

3.02 My father's brother came after him, and my mother, my brother, and 
I came last. My younger brother went to Ryerson in a business course.^ 
He should be more relaxed . . , he's very nervous and worries too much, 
rm different. My brother and I never got along, :but we have gotten 
much closer in Xhe last year and a half . . . especially after I got 
married. He comes to the sports events I'm involved in. ' 

3.0.] 1 lived at home until I got married. We're very comfortable. 
Anne and 1 got married with $11,000. We were both laid off for awhile 
and that was rough. I've got a very creative wife. She's got a nine- 
to-five job as a secretary with Office Overload. She ' M be getting into 
photography ... 1 bought her some equi pment . She likes people, too. 
I. met her tlie day after graduation from high school. She was my best 
friend and later, we decided to get married. I'm the one that starts 
things ... I draw, her in. 

3.04 I won't have any discrimination because I'm Portuguese. When 1 
first came, we lived on College Street. All my friends were Italian. I 
was in a New Canadian class. Everything was different from Portugal, 
*iRVen the math.^ Tfiere we>^en't any other Portuguese. Dace when !• was 
called an immigrant--! hate being calded an immigrant--! deeided to be 
Knglish. I spoke only Knglish. I didn't go into soccer, I played ' 
football rind hockey. Between Grade 4 and 7 1 never felt I belonged. 
From Grade 8 'on I felt I belonged.- 1 worked extra hard to belong. I 
speak Knglish better than. I speak Portaiguese . Now I'm beginning to 
appreciate Portuguese. I began to realize what you are doesn't matter. 
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I had wanted to be a Canadian so badly. .Now I accept, it . . . having 
two cultures ih a pbus. 1 married an English girl trom a very Anglo- 
Saxon family. f worked hard for what I am now. I couldn't speak with 
anyone a,t lifst. [ got to know them much better by^atchitig. You 'get 
*au extra sense. You watch their reactions^ Kids can be very mean. 
Being Fortiiguese has hielped me. Am)e o^jn't imagine the adjustment I 
have had to make. 1 ijp|!)rec iate things more bVcause 1 was an immigrant. \ 
I want to take Anne.^to Portugal to see the pjace. ^ 

s ' ■ . " 

4.00 Lite Circumstances and. .Strategies for Living 

4.01 I don't read much since 1 met Anne, The Jones town thing really 
got me depressed. If he can go crazy, 1 can go crazy^-anyone can go 
crazy. The guy who pushed the girl off the subway ^platform, that got me 
depressed. I stick to. sports.^ - I read C osmopol itan magazine . . . tfhe 
p.sychology articles. I watch the sports on TV. , A long time^ ago 1 
really got into Softs and Lovet^'s.. ' ^ r 



4.02 There waf/ a while when I used pot only on' Sundays. Then J got so, 
tired pf CM I^.Uok it every'day. I felt guilty and scared. I tried to 
get. off by (}uitting fBr two weeks. Now I only smoke on weeker||l^. The 
doctor was very much against smoking. Smoking was .doing me irt. I enjoy 
being straight. I don't take any lother drugs. Cocaine Is the big thing 
now. I am not sure I can control myself, so I don' t get .4nto' i t . My 
wife smokes/ A tejacher in high .school used to smoke with t^e ' s tu^dents . 

don' t *know m^ny people who don't smoke.' It's part of our'society. 1 
do it to relax. /- . : " ^ ^ 

4.0:) [f it weren't for Anne, 1 wouldn't have much to do. I 'just wo,rk 
and I Jjave ^riice lifestyle. ' Wh^ should I wo rk! harder? 

4.04 I used' to-^have to smoke a cigarette after eating. That was bad 
tor sports, .so ; quit. Then I got into pot. It. was different, but it 
became a li-jb-tt. I . donU drink re^gu-larly. At GM the-re .is : a lot of 

rpol . . . piles of it change ha^xls daily-. • l was - smoking out of 
necessity. ^ I thought, what^was 1 doing, so 1 quit. Others £^r'e working 
stoned at GM. I'd like to ta^e a" sur^yey there some day. 1 wouldn't ask 
the kind of questions ' they' usually ask. I They never ask anything 
injportant . ' r " ' ' 

4.05 A lot of peopl,^' don't care about politics. T thought of running 
for shop steward so that I'm changing something. I'm too y^ung-for 
politics. People wouldn't take me serlous.ly'. I worked for Dutschka in 
Parkdale while the strike was on. ,t1y parents are NDP because Ifiey^ say 
that it's the workingman ' S" partyf 'l felt DijtschJ^a wal;' wil Kng to do . 
sotpething,. s(< I .worked- for him. 1^ like to know what the basic issues 
are, what the parties stand for. Things should be more ' equal; p,eople 
wouJLd care more for each other< ° \ 

4.06 I hat(' to think af>eiad, abput^ Ihy job. Later I want to ]ook back and • 
see -accomplishments. I've met a lot' of gP.od people in tht? last five 
years. I've. gone through high school ... a very ri t-h' ' pi ace . I've 
worked' in. an of^fice '. . . had time off .' . . been on unemployment and 
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know what people go through. 1 have a grievance at GM and I'm on sports 
teams. 1 regret not having- gone to university, but I've gained in a lot 
of other respects., You learn every day . . . it's never tbo late. I'm • 
•glad I went to Gr^de 13, it leaves things open'. Maybe I '11 'go to 
university at forty-five. 1 haven' t missed the university, socially. 
Not moying.away from hofne for university . . . maybe I missed out on 
that. « 1 never had to support myself ' before gelting married. 

4.07 Thejy a Iways- say . the chicks %re^at university . but they're 

everywhere. • ' 

Comments • 

, • 7 

Carl looks back at high school with very mixed emotion?. I^n many 
respects, high school was a very special place for him; he had 
experiences there which he has not li*en able to find since. He liked 
the intimate atmoTsphere, the sports,'^ and the human relationships. 
However, it was also the setting' for his frustrations with those in 
authority. Car'l is very sensitive to being treated as a second-class 
citizen, to being treated' in what he perceives to be a child-like 
manner. He talks about not being' able t(^ appreciate the potential of 
high school in terms of his own future because of the rebelliousness 
that was aroused in him by the arbitrary authority structure in' the high 
school. (1.01, 1.10, 1.08). 

♦ 

Even though he finished Grade 13, he did not manage a successful 
move into uBversity or community college', His grade average prevented** 
him from ent^ering the programs of his cKoice; on the other hand, he does 
not seem to have received guidance in seeking proper alternatives. 
Although he credits community college fol- being more professional and 
allowing for student growth, he found the siie and the new freedom 

ft • 

intimidating, and the course wanting. (l.Ol, 1.02, 1.07). 

^As an immigrant, Carl has been running hard ever since .he ^ 
discovere'^d that there was nothing to be gained by being Portuguese. As 
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he says, once .he made this discovery , he neyer looked back. Only since 
• ^his marriage and entry into the labor market has he slowly become aware 
of the advantages of bging Portuguese and Canadian. He isj in the 
process of relearning his parly language . and customs, and now states 

♦ . 

that there is an advantage to having been an immigrant, for it leads to 
trying harder, and gives you an. added identity. (3.04). 

I 

Carl is holding doWti a. high-paying job in a manufacturing, plant, 
thanks, in part, to unionization. However, he has found a situation" far 
exceeding the authoritjirdan character of' high school, "^is response has 
ranged from private solutions to rebelliousness in behavior to seeking 
f out the prescribed rfvenues of resolution. His present need for a high 
income has made hiff unable to, simply quit anci take a chance on a new 

'career. (-2.021 2. 03, 2. 05, 2.11). 

. ■ " ■ ) 

He wants to work with people, and has found a variety of way^ of 

doing th(s. His problem at the present time is that he is. isolated from 

interaction with oeople at work, although lyis nonwork life offers many 

opportunities, mainly through his interest) in sports activities. He 

does not how to unite hi^ work and nonwork world. (2.11). ^ 

Ada ■ _ . \ , 

Ada is a university student who is looking forward to a career in 
journalism. At the motnent, she is working^in a brokerage firm full-t^ 
and co(lnp|.eting her four-year university degree part-time. She is s 
vand li#es in Toronto. 



1.00 Education 



1.01 -Pm a student at the U. of T. , working full-time and c 
the fourth year on a part-time basis. #I^m studying, socio] 
English--a double minor. I like the concreteness of socipl' 

.. ... • r 



creative ^spectof English. The two combin? nicely. I hope to go to 
gr/cluafe school liexl /ear and study journalism on a full-time basis. 

.02. T^e first yea^ of university was very difficult. It Was a sjjflc k, 
3 joHV-the new c(^iraunity setting. The distances there and^ back jffljked 
mf ejltracurricula^t life. I. didn't have a g^oup of friends thJT 1^ 
known for years. - Could 1 live up to the new academic expect^ationSl It 
ae<?ined so. imposing. Later, it was easier and in the fourth year 
everything fell into place. ' ' . 

.•1.03 I ended up going to the U. of T*. strictly because of the prestige.^ 
When- I graduated ftom Grade 13, Y'^rk was not well established. It 
didn't 'have a good reputation. I was an Ontario Scholar and was going 
tj) go to St. Michael's College and get a degree. 

^ ■ 

^l.OA By Grade 13, the. work load had increased and we were expected to , 
behave like adults. For the first titne there \/as a strenuous academic 
emphasis. We were expected to perform to a certain standard. Eighty- 
five percent of the students were suddenly being weeded out. We were 
marked more stringently; it "was expected that you perform a little 
better;, the work load was heavier. In the history course we had an 
essay every three vs^eeks.^ I'd been used to writing one essay a year for 
each course. The principal lectured Grade* 13 students that some were 
perhaps uot "cut out" for thisl that we had better "toughen up and start 
studying" if we planned to make it. " 

1.05 I planned for university from a-n early age--in^ j unior high. 1 
knew that I didn't want the four-year business/corrunerce course, but 
rather, the five-year arts and science leading to university. I was 
interested in learning. I was getting good marks all along. My p&rents 
pushed me . . . **we^d be proud^of you." 

s 

1.06 I wanted to attain the award. Marks were' important . I was a 
borderline cajje. I think my final' average came out to 79.8 and my 
F.nglish teacher ended up boosting .my mark, in English so I would get the 
Ontario Scholarship. So it did mean something. I 'wanted it. I wanted 
that acknowledgment. 1 had worked really hard for it. But, I think by" 
then, the pattern' was set. I knew I was going to go on, and 1 think 
just getting the award gave me the extra boost. You're somebody. You 
can make it. That feeling collapsed the first month of university, but 
at least I had it^ for the summer. * 

2.00 Work and Career 

2.01 After four ye,ars in university you've done well, but then you're 
in a working world'. Where is your practical experience afhd what do ypu 
know? Kve'n *if you get a Job that you may not think is up to your 
acad^j^mic qualifications, the fact that you do have that backgroun#' 
automatically rnakes^you stand out. And 1 do think that, even when I g^t 
dep'i^ssed, I realize that^That background does make you stand out. 

\ 

2.02 1 can't take, for too long, a Job * s i tua t ion or even a social 
situation where I really feel intellectually frustrated; where I am 
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'surrounded by people that are not contributillig any kjmd of stimulation 
to me at all. I'm trying not to make this sound too ^nyobby. 

2.03 My career' is very .important to me. I want ar career. I will not 
stand for something less than a career which is eittirely stimulating to 
me, that fulfills my creative, and intellectiial needs. ^ 

2.04 I'm in the situation now of* trying to ipake some money to go back 
to school. I have a fairly good job, but /one to which I'm not 
particularly committed. I'm constantly trying to find something more 
interesting and finding it very frustrating/ I'm working as a salesi 

*assistant/secretary at a brokerage firm. I'm doing very well. *I've 
been offered a promotion; I'm just not terribly conunitted to th& job. 
I don't find it terribly stimulating. ^ don't like working with money. 
I cannot get terribly excited if Dome Pet./ is goiag^ to merge with . . . 
really . . . although 1 know that several, of colleagues do. It's 
like a crap game. " • ; i 

K ^ . 

3 . 00>^ Fami ly .and Ethnic Background^ 

3.01 I'd had a lot of the gld-world ideals from my parents, from their 
time and background. And you have to fight that. I think one of the 
reasons I embraced the whole women's liberation thing 'was to rebel 



against that. I meafl, they 



You* re the girl and if you 



never really said "don't go ahead and |)rove 



yourself"; it was just that there Wasn't that much encouragement . 



choose not to get on, it's okay because you 



can get married and have babies and sit at home. It's okay, 

3.02 I wanted ito just rebel against this and say, "well I'm not going 
to sit Here and wait for a man to come along, so I can be happy for thej 
rest of my lite,. Even ^t a tender age I was beginning to see tke ^ 
misconceptions behind that strategy, ^nd I didn't want to accept it. I 
think I was just a normal,, healthy, red-blooded Canadian girl fighting 
back to what the parents were saying. ^ 

3.03 I was fighting my peers, to'o, because we Tivtd in a very Italian 
district. ATT through high school^and muci) of university many of my 
Italian-Canadian girl friends were saying, "Come on you really just want 
to get ma^rried and settle down." So I was fighting them, too. I was 
fighting-^ their whole^ standard. It was very nejpve-wracking . It 
surrounded me everywhere/ It surrounded 'me in the home, at»the school/, 
and at the high school and university levels. * \ 

Peer ^roup . , * 

• • , . • . . • 

A. 01 My peer group> until about the third y*>^<5£ university, didn'^t 
change^ very much. 1 think it was the ca^e of close-knit group of 
friends I . grf'W ut> with and weht; to high school with, and the really ^ 
close ones kind of made a pilgrimage to the U. p.f T. and, of course, St. 
liichaePs College Bning^very ethnic-- f i fty percent Irish, fifty percent 
Roman Cathol ic-^ it was really tjot until third year that J broke aWay 
from them; and to do so I had to break away from my college ax well. I 
*couldn*t handle it any longer. 1 wasn'.t^ going to fight anymore. I was 
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^just going to go ahead and be my owh person. I wasn't going to put up. 
with the standard. The peer-group standards were there and they had to 
be fought against. ' ■ , ■ ' 

4.02 At the end of the second year in university a whole group of my 
girl friends went to Italy for the summer. I went put west--dif fererit , 
of course. That's just the way it wor'ked out. When 1 came back I 
realized that I just wasn't going to fight against those standards 
anymore. My standards were what was right for me and *! wasn't going to 
fight against it anyjnore. So I just: became less dependent on the peer 
group that I had had up until they made friends that were out of that 
group. I had to become more independent because I found I d\dn'jt have a 
group to hang aroynd with anymore. I had a friend here, a friend there, 
and another friend there, but they were not a group. They didn't know 
each olher and it required being a lot more independent. Certainly the 
idealized views of a university of frats and situdies--it wasn't that at 
all. ■ • . 

4.03 Going out -west/ I noticed suddenly not belong Italian. Something 
different being Italian in the west. I guess a new feeling. I began to 
get homesick. 

4.04 When you come back, ydur perspective changes a lot The Italian 
peer-grpup way of doing things is not necessarily the right way o^ doing 
things.- Why should there be that constant necessity to fight it? So I 
ju^ didn't, anymore. I felt a lot more relaxed with the friends I had 
grown, up with'., I was myself. My friends would say, "She had weird 
ideas, but what can you do?" After a while they just got used to the 
w^U4-ideas , which. really weren't so weird. 

4.05 I had a couple of friends who did not date.. Not because their 
parents were saying, "You can't date." My goodness, they were women! 
But^ it was more a case that they'd been brought up to think that you 
don't date just .tg date, to have fun; but you date sompone you are 
seriously thinking of as a future. This was incredible to me. All I 
was doing was to just date. N<jthing ultraradical about that. But you 
can see how, from their perspective, they' would say, "we all know about 
her." And that's a university-educated, crowd talking about a girl 
friend of mine who d-id go out a lot, and got the worst reputation just 
by dating in that peer group. Of course, you can take that even further 
in terms of sexual relations, arid then once you do it--you're bad, 
that's all. You're no longer an intimate friend. They'd still be nice, 
to you, but they'd know you were "one of that kind." Not an obvious 
ostracism, but there was just a quiet sort o,f feeling that you got." A^d 
no self-respecting human being will hang aroimd wi^th a peer group that 
labels him "bad," and actually acqept that fro\ them. You're a^so* going 
to start believing that in'yourself and you're going to say, "On the one 
hand, I do adhere to the belief that two people do not have to be 
married to Vngago. in a sexual relationship, but on the other hand, 1 am 
intinrate with a, peer group that is telling me that I am "bad." And ' 
unless, you want to start believing what that peer group tells you, ypu'd 
better just find yourself a peer group that agrees with your ideas. 



4.06 After the initial shock of realizing that I didn't fit in anymore, 
I begatt to realize that they were a small community unto themselves, and 
thete^were lots of people that I could relate to intellectually and in 
terms'of my beliefs about the goal that I had, and about relationships. 
1 met^with other people, friendships would develop, and thcough them, I 
met other people. It was a gradual process. 

A. 07 I have, several friends interested in journalism; others who 
maj<^ed U\ English, sociology aifd now one in law* school. One is a sales 
manager at Eaton's; a couple are' traveling through Europe. And, of 
course, I still have the friends I grew up with, because since then, 
"I've been abl^ to cbme to terms with tlT,e whole dichotomy between .what I . 
believe and what they believe. On my part, there's an acceptance of 
them. And T think., on their part, the ones that were the closest to me 
have accepted it and the ones that were semi-your friends, but not 
really your intimate . friends , are just a little bit more difficult, 
distant. 

A. 08 While I did have problems with my peer group here, when T went • 
back -to Italy I didn't feql them at all. I lov^d it, I fit right in. I 
expecte.d to go back to Italy and find the sort" of thing I had bein 
exposed to up until then, the same kind of mentality and viewpoint I had 
found here. It was a real shock.' I was ^2. I expected a nation of^ 
people who would say, "you're liad." • 

A.t)9 I was really excited. Italy was young, vibVant,> interesting. 
There were so many things to see, so many different kinds of geople and^ 
if anything, I thought the* Italians made Canadians look sane and 
pui^itanical. I guess the peer group that I had been hanging around with 
here were the product of the small town, southern Italian way of 
thinking. Then the,y came, here and they liked to think of themselves as 
Italian; to think of their views as distinctly Italian. When, I went * 
back to Italy realized that those views were the views of twenty years 
ago and people ther^ weren't thinking that way. They just legalized 
abortion! ^ , i 

r * 

4,10 The interesting thing was that when a few of my girl friends did 
go back that siftnmer, they hated it. ,TheV couldn't wait to get back 
here. That sort of helped me to come to terms with it. 

A. 11 I was the k,ind of girl that, if my mother said, "You'd better not 
go oiit with Canadian boys," I viould bring home blond, bliie-eyed 
Canadians f^om five generations back. I just couldn't accept that part 
of me because that part of me was what I saw around me, and I didn't fit 
into it; I just said, "Well, that's it." ^ ^ 

4,12 When I went back to Italy I really dil fit in. /l found it 
e|(ti;emely comfortable and 1 ,felt that the friends I madte over there, 
there wasn't the same viewpoint ther^ was here. I f it^right in and I^ 
really liked it. . .-^ . It's a shocl( go.ing back and forth. I'm torn 
between two worlds, I need a period of adjustment each time. 



5.00 Life Circumstances and Strategies for Living 

5.01 Money is a thiag that changes after you graduate from' university. 
In university, everybody's broke and you're all on an even scale. ' I 
have friends--my parents are immigrant working-class parents--! used to 
hang around with friends, one girl friend whose father was a professor 

at Ryerson and another whose ^mother was a doctor But the whole 

money thing . . . social class at university wasn't important; you 
related to people on another level . With this part^icular girl* it 'was 
our interest' in renaissance history. We related to each other on that 
level. It can develop from that to a personal thing. Once you graduate 
from university, all of a sudden there is this standard. I have friends 
who are going to be C.A.s, friends who are going to law school. All of 
a sudden money becomes really important, and I haVe to reevaluate 

■myself. I have to think, "I know it wasn't important before." I know 
that before I would have thought, "Well, it doesn't matter how itiuch 
money I'm making once I graduate, as long as l|'m happy." Now it's 
starting to enter into it. I do want, f^r example, to be a journalist; 
but also want to be financially, rewarded for it. So it's becoming 
fairly important, although I don't think I'm as status-conseious as some 
of my friends have become*. 

5.02 There are so many J:urning points in my life. I hope I can start> 
getting into the kind of career I want, and things go into phases a 
little bit slower. I don't handle turning points well. Whether it's a 
goal you set for yourself, or relationships that come along, or the 
progression that your life goes through. Turning points are related to 

s orientation. Some girl friends would classify their 
turning points in terms of their love relationships. Then there are 
people I know who are really into their jobs and their careers, and 
would classify life in terms of promotions . For myself, turning points 
would be a -slight mixture of the two. ' » 

f _ 

5.03 It's important that you are interested in a job and that you are 
good at it. It's important that you learn something from it all the 
time. The job's got to fulfill the intellectual, financial, and 
emotional needs that I have. You can't limit it to the intellectual and 
the financial. I think the emotional part is very important, especially 
in our society where you <lefine yourself through your job, aad 
especially for women now, too. 

_5.0A I'm a product of the whole feminist thing. It started when I was 
in high school. Certainly the women that I know that are ten to fifteen 
years older than myself seem to be coming to the same point of 
realization that I'm at. You don't have to remain homemakers. That's 
not th,e sole way of defining ourselves. Of course, ^then' there can be a 
backlash. The good homemakejrs and mothers are beginning to feel 
inferiority complexes, which isn't right. 

5.05 I want to be' world renowned. Maybe /ust a national commentator o\ 
TV. I want a good career, a happy love life, the opportunity to do the 
things that interest me. I want to travel and meet the kind of people 
that •! would find, interesting. In ten years I'll be in Toronto, 
married, and a journalist. • 
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5.06 When I was in Grade 10 or 11 I'was reading feminist writings. I 
really grew up with the notion that you go out there and prove yourself. 
You don'.t have to sit back and wait to get marrieVi. There were a lot of 
women at my age level, that I.,went to school with; who feally weren't 
into that whole "I'm going to defijje myself in terms of personal 
relationships, getting married, a husband, raise children," and that was 
the most important." But tfie point is that the whole feminist ideal was 
becoming prevalent at the time t was still a young teenager, and I chose 
to read them and partake of that whole way of thought. That's the way I 
was thinking. * 

5.07. I can remember watching TV. when I was* very young and it was a 
debate on an educational c^innel betwee* Garmaine Greer and someone. 

••Coram^ints ' 

It is plain that Ada is quite articulate about her life and her 
perceptions of the events ^nd forces that have shaped it. She seems to 
have shaped herself Ijy resisting and overcoming the pressures from her 
ethnic gr^u^)--^amily and peers — to conform to certain images of the 
woman-'in her society. (3.01, 3-02, 3.03, 4.01 , 4.05, 5.04). 

She seems to have taken opportunities for experience and turned 
them into occasions for learning abCut herself and others, ^da does not 
seem to have responded passively to the events in her life, biJt rather, 
t© have turned them into points of change and action. (4.06, 4.11, 

Ada was supported in her intentions to achieve an education; she is 

/ 

now on the verge of having the prerequisite education for a cai^eer in 
journalism. In the process,, she has demonstrated independence and re- 
sourcefulpess. She is making he^vy demands on her career, but \ias faced 
opposition before. However she will be moving beyond family, peer 
group, and university into a much lairger world. (l.-Ol, 2.03, 2.04, 

5.03). . ■ . " 

A ... 
The various obstacles in her path have not d^royed her confidence 

I 

in her. abilities or her future. To the contrary, they- have enhanced 
them. : ^ 
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Three issues are stated clearly. In the first place,. Ada is 

adament about wanting a career (as opposed to job), that is highly 

■ .. . * ■ 

stimulating and fulfilling. She is*saying that this is her due, as well 
as a necessity. Her current joh does not fit the bill; it is in the 
wrong area and represents everything she does' not want, even though she 
IS treated well, has promotions available to her, and receives a good 
salary. Sec'ottdly, in part as a result of thi« first full-time job, she 
has begun to appreciate and gain a new understating of the advantages 
of money. Reing properly remunerated has become important to hef and 
will play a role in her future career thinking. (2-.03, 2.04, 5.01). 

A third them? emerging is the role the women's movement has played 
in Ada*s life^ It seems, to have been an important catalyst in her 
development. Through the mass media", she was exposed to it at an early 
age, and it continued to impinge on her life. In a sense she grew up 
with the movement and lias been shaped by it% incorporating into her life 
the expectations the movement has made available to women. (5. OA, 5.06, 
5.07). . ' 

And re V 4' 

Andrew is a Grade 12 graduate working full-time at Bell and living in 
Toronto with his widowed mother. He is taking community college courses 
at night in an effort to upgrade his career opportunities. 
1.00 Education 

).01w I have been taking (Community college courses since^ high schoolj 
High \chool isn*t enough for what my goals are. I*m trying to get a 
better job, and courses look good on the record. Tm trying to improve 
myself, and courses are something I can fall back on. Job application 
forms always leave a lot of space for education; they only overlook your 
education if you* re promising. 
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1.02 I started Grade 13, but gSt fed up. I got to the point where I 
didn't care anymore. It was a social thing because l^ts of my friends 
were getting jobs. Many of my friends were also old^ and they were in 
university or they were traveling. I just didn't want to be in high 
school anymore. I quit school one day and got a job the next. 

1.03 Choosing courses' in high school was strictly peer pressure for me 
and mo3t of the others. Or we took the easiest credits. There are very 
few kids in high school who really know what they. want. I had no idea 
what I wanted. Some of them were pressured to find a direction by their 
parents. When you don't know what you want,, it's good to.be pressured 
in a direction. sMy parents didn't give me that pressure. . : v- 

1.04 Father died while I was in high sc'hoolr. He didn't influence me \ 
much^ Mother influenced me more. She was disappointed when I quit high 
school, but she didn't say I had to go back. It was in style , ..then , to c 
do what you wanted to do. That was my attitude, but I've changed. I 
would have responded to directives from Father. I've^ound out since * 
then what life is like. Two years ago I would not have come for an 
interview with you at the university. Tye ta¥ght myself. I don't know 
why Tve changed so much. I guess I learned a lot by not getting what I 
wanted after high school. I still don't know what I want. I'm not shy 
anymore. • 

1.05 'I ^m taking night courses in electronics. I didn't study that in 
high school, but now I'm interested. 

1.06 In Grade 9 they give you the choice of two basic programs^ 
reading and writing, or hands. I'm a technical man. In Grade 9 you\ 
Lake all the subjects, but by GradeMl you specialize. That's OK in 
some ways, but looking bacjc now, I miss not having taken a particular 
course of study. The technical coUrse led to university if you took it 
fdr five years. I would have had to make' the decision about a four- or 

. five-year -jpOUTse in Grade* 9,' but you cOuld change later. I wasn't 
qualified to decide what course sounded nice. It's difficult to make 
the decision without parent guidance, vl should have taken all the core 
subjects . . . reading, writing, mathematics . I wish someone had 
advised me. 1 did best when I got encouragement from teachers. A lot 
of \teachers ^re just doing a job. 

2.00 Work and Career * V. 

2.01- I quit school one day and got a job the next. I went to Manpower. 
First I drove a truck, and then I worked at the order desk of the same 
' company. Later I worked in a furniture factory putting legs on chairs. 
I worked there three days. Then I got a job as an expediter for a radio 
manufacturing company. I had quite a lot of responsibility there . I 
)vas promoted to the- sales department. After three months I was laid 
off. I started work at Bell rj.ght away, and have now been there for' 
nearly three years. It's ^ good job and challenging enough. But I'm 
still bored now. It's arf entry job . . \ it's repetitious, but good. I 
am dealing with money. 
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2.02 I 'don' t w^nt a $10,000 job. J want to get into management, 
something like that is more interesto^g. Twenty thousand isn't very ' 
much these days. I'd like to go to ^ne opera, have a cottage . . . 
enjoy myself , ^^j^ see how comfortable some of tlie people in the Bell are; 
1 don't wa.nt to worry, » 

3.00 Family - • ^ 

3.01 I live with my mother; my lather died three ^ears ago. Mom is « 
retired. It's convenient to live at home. I cq||itribute money for 
expenses, bpt I cdtn save. To save money 1 also participate in Bell 
stock payroll deduction. Father died while I wis in high school. ^ 

3.02 I'm the youngest ^of three. My oldest brother is thirty-five and 
the next oldest is thirty. I'm a little «part from them.'^ I go to my 
oldest brother for guidance. He finished university and has a very good 
job with a construction c^ompany. I hope I'll be like him. He's got two 
kids. I don't see him as often as I like because I can't really join 
in, I can't'party with him; I would feel out pf place. 

3.03 TH^ family has a cottage, older brother brings the family up 
and my mother comei too, and I come up there with my girl friend. We 

• take turns being there. My older brother went hack to school. He \hs 
quite old when he went back because he had to [finish high school. I 
wasn't living at home. He was living with the' grandparents . My other 
brother went to trade school, ^e had dyslexia and so he couldn't read 
properly. He was very good wi^'h his hands, so he went into printing. 
Later he saw how well the machine service people did, so he went into 
the servicing of printing machines. Now he's got*^ h^s own territory in 
Calgary., He's a go-getter. . . 

4.00 Life Circumstances . and Strategies for Living • 

4.01 I don't read very much; I don't' know why. It's\work for me. I 
didn't read much in school. Reading doesn't interest me very much. I 
migJ^ read two books in a year. ' ^ . 

4*02 I get away on weekends. Each ni^ht there is. something going on 
socially. I love friends. I go swimming. 

4.03 I really like to* finish a job, I try to do my job well, and I try 
•to improve. My parents were very, very honest. People haven't done tod 
much wrong to me. *Enougl{ good things have happened to me.' 

4.04 Th/ outdoors are important to me. My girl friend, with whom I've 
beeh together for three years, goes out with me. I wouldn't have gotten 
to know heV if she weren't interested in the outdoors. 

4.05 A go-getter is someone who sees something that Vieeds to be done 
and doesn ' t wai^t for someone elSe to do it . I at least - see one to a 
recognize one, I've been more of a go-getter since leaving high school; 
I don't know why that is. ^ 
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4.06 I have a cro^s section of ' friends . Some have no intention of 
looking for a job. Tve got >ne friend 'who losjt this ambition aiid got* 
fed up with his jo'b. I can't expl^ai,n it. He dropped oiit of Grade 10, 
but later got ^a p-retty good job dnd kept it for about five years. , Then 
one day . . . that's it. I wouldn'..t do'it.' I hate to see myself doing 
the same job for twejity years. - «I keep hoping someUiing ^will happen. I 
want to be in the big time. I don't know what I want. Mo^ey is an easy 
•goal. I haven't ttietight a6out, what I'll be. I like responsibility, but 
I have to be reVarde^ for it. I like to be depended upon.. 'l was 
usually very /ell rewarded, at Home. My mother was very nice about 
it . . . I just lap it up. Lt encourages me. / 

4.07 I won't do something for a boss just to be nice. That's ass- ' 
kissing. I want to get ahead by showing I can do the job. 

Comments ^ ' ' • . , ' 

" . ■, ; . ■ - • - ■ 

Andrew is stuck at a certain level in his job afid wants to find 

J . ^ . . . . 

ways to move up. After several years in the work force, he knows what 
he should have done andjdid not in high school. There, he paid 
[little attention to the future , implications of his choices of course and 
program. He relates that he received little 'guidance . (1.06, 2.01). ? 

Andrew does feel he has learned much about life and himself since 
leaving high school. He feels that one of his main achievements has 
been the greater . value he places on aggressiveness ,• with respect to 
opportunities; he feels that he has become more aggressive. He implies 
that he has made the transition from "a drifting to a more purposive mode 
of life. He quit school just as he wa| beginning Grade 13, took the 
first available job, and has gone on" :^rom th^re. The Bell job has been - 
his first steady work opportunity, orfe which he hopes to. mpke the basis 
of a career. However, he is not at all sure he .will succeed in moving' 
into the management positions We w.aiits. It is the purpose of the part- ■ 
time night courses to make these positions more accessible. '(4.05j 
2.01, 2.02, 1.05); ^ ' • 

In retrospect, Andrew has realized ^hat the education he Received, 
(and, to some degree, chose) forced a choice on' him of "reading and 
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wtiting; oi hands." .He is now. trying to change direction*, partly 
becaus? ot hiS J)ore'dom at \iork and his ambition for the "good life." He 
was originally headed for "hands. ^' (A. 06^. „ 

The examples* of his friends and relatlves--espec:;ially h^s older/ 
b^other--9nd Ltig^effects of being ''out in the wor seem to motivate. 
Andrew to persist in his attempts to upgrade himself. A desire "to be 
out in tlK^world led to* hi?' leaving school; being out in the world seems 
to have helped him come back to school. However, although he is aware 

of the benefits he might derive from further education,, he is relying 

. . ■ ' ' t . - ■ 

primarily on his present employer. This might leave him quite 

vulnerable, but will provide a good test for his persistence aijd newly 

■ , ■ S . 

'acquired go-getting self . .(3.02,3.03). . '. >. 

Andrew's family seems to have been behind him all alon^ b\xU/t)^t 
willing or able to provide specific^ direction at several crucial points 
in his life. His survival so far, and the string of positions he has 
held, attest to a certain initiative. , It is his values and goals wliich* 
have undergone change, and his knowjLedge of what it takes to achieve 
them. * . ^ ^ 

Rose 

Rose is piarried and the mother of Uvo.. She lives outside a small town 

in. eastern Ontario anct is staying home until the children are older, 

although she wofks part-time helping her father with his business! Her 

husban4 has a promising job in a local manufacturing plant. 

l.OO .Education . ' . \ * 

1. 01' I*m not able to sit doyn and work on one subject for morf than 
thirty minutPR. As a result, high schoY)! was pretty tough. Maybe 
becaiise theije was no writing involved, I really enjoyed thcvatre arts. 



' * In my last year,^ I directed the' schpol pl^LY* There was on« other gdod 
. class and there the teacher ma&e the difference* ... it was the 
business course and I had it alT fgur ybars . *^.veryone tjjought he was 

* . terrific, / . . * > 

1.02 ' Grade school ' was different and I enjoyed it. High school was 
difficult because I moved *from small country school to a big school. 
Tn^ grade school I had the same teacher from Grades 2 to 6, and 'I knew 
the 'whole class, ^e had a* ju^^or high jschool but it) too, was small. 
The big change fpx^me came in ffrade §. I took only commercial subjects, 
SQ I only went as flr as Grade 12. ^ 

1.03 The theatre experience Vwas | the high point in high school. T. 
haven't follow&d i^ up feince then. iWe'watched the. ads in *the papers, 
though. L canrT^act, buir I would love to be involved in the theatre. 

/ 'the Tfteatre GuildHa Twe^d never get off its feet. IM like to organize 

a tii^atre. I was luoky to be in the first theatre class. An English 

teac(fi^r started it. She was^ great in theatre, even though she had a 

very .baa|^ reputation. It was the only year that half the class was boys; 

usually it's all girls. We did research on plays, we made the set, and 

we designed and sewed the cOstumes/T^I loved it. * 
) ^ . ( 

, 1.04 I'm against being able to pick your own courses; at the time you 
have no idea what t& take. If you miss history, geography, and sciences 
you miss^it all. I don't know why they switched to choosing your own 
/ courses. In Grade 9 there were only tvfo opti ons , -but there was ^total 
confusion in^ the classroom. The* students did everything possible to 
stop the teacher from teaching. At the time, I thought it was smart to 
take aM the commercial courses. And my parents never said much; they 
just signed the forms. Mom. was all for the commercial subjects. She 
th^ght I would get ma'rried and stay home for the rest of my life. 

1.05 »The high school district was huge. I didn't get to know the 
teachers except in theatre arts. There were good things about the high 
school, too. I'm glad for that. . ' 

/ . 1.06 My husband finished Gr^de 12. He's got good prospects at his job, 
but he wants more education. He teels that education would advance him 
more quickly. But I feel^that experience would be more important. I've 
got a friend who went to college, but c^n't get. a job . . . because he's 
^ot no expedience. It's the people you know. ^ 

1.07' You've got to! have the basics . . . English and math and science. 

1.08 Therli's good and bad in going to a small-town school. But I'll 
never regret going on to high school. Without being able to meet 
peoplje, it would have been like being Locked in a cloister. There were 
cousins enough around home, but I didn't knoV anybody in high school. I 
was really scared the first day. . * 

• 2.00 Work and Career 

2.01 I went to work at^ t^he Cobourg General Hospital bh a supply 
distribution technician. /After six months 1 found out that no skills 
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wer« needed" for the. job. th.e minimum qualification was Grade 10. There 
was nothing to the job. 

, . „ . ' - • .' ■ j 

2.02 My father owned his own lumber business. When he made it into a 
corporation in 1974 hte needed a secretary, so 1 went to work full-time 
for him. At the hospital yoiKjust did your job, you didn't deal with 
people. Wording for my father, I'm on my own. I have to decide when to 
do something AnO-'^Miat to do. There's bookkeeping, ordering parts, 
there's something of\j^everything. Yeah, I felt & part of the enterprise. 
.1 was never. abl(S» to/, talk to my father and now we discuss finances. If I 
had not Worked for him, I would not have knowp him. 

'3.00 Family . 1 : , " ^ . 

/, ' ' * . . . ' 

3::01 Therp were six children. I was in the middle. The oldest worked 
for father ^. . he's now taking a .course in timber scaling. He'll be 
return ijig to mv/father's business. The -youngest is still fourteen. He 
also wants toVork for father. There's still another brother who works 
for fafher. My oldest brother finished Grade 10 and , my older sister 
studied art for two years in Fort Credit.^ One of my sisters didn't 
finish high school . 

i 

3.02 My oldest brother didn't get along in school. He was six feet 
t^U. But he's done well since then. He graduated^rith honors from his 
scaling course. He's married now. This business is family. My 
father'.s brothers all worked in it. Dad is a standard, old-fashioned 
,v; , Women should be at home. But now, working for him, he treats me 

5.4: ■; like one of his sons. He can^t understand it when I don't spend extr^a 
, . time' at work. 
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3.03 I went to fidnionton one summer. I've never been south. I've 
a lot of Ontario. I haven't traveled with my parents. I have a sister 
in Edmonton and we've all gone out to visit her. 

A. 00 Life Circumstances and Strategies for Living 

4.01 I've been at home since my first child was born. I'll be home 
till both go to school. I d^'t.have any plans for the future yet. 
I'll take a job, for awhile so we can build.the house we want. .I'll get 
some kind of schooling. 1 don't ^ant to be in bookkeeping all my life. 
I'll go back to high school, to take science, art, and mathematics. I 
want to make something of my life. I don't 'vyant to just be a housewife. 
I don't know what I want to be*. It 'Would be""nice to get something where 
1 can be at home . ' ' ' • • 

A. 02 'Grandmother lived with us. 'We had a very sheltered life. We were 
of Irish desceTTK^nd most of our friends were Irish Catholics.* I 
jjnarried a ronservaThve Protestant. I was the one in my family who made 
^.the transition, and V ended up the joker in my class. I figured that if 
I laughed, no one would notice me. I'm not a very feminine woman; I ',11 
do' any kind of work. In junior high .school my two best friends were 
boys. My friends were two boys and; three girls. In my^ family, I got " 
along best with my brothers; 1 always felt easier with boys.. 
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*U'.0'S We used to read ' the religious books my parftdts brought home. We 
talked about evolution and got our parents* all uAseU, My older sister 
brought home books a lot. She was very artistirf and wanted to travel 
around the world. She lives iii Calgary and takeJ courses' in art. She's 
■taking a trip to Africa -tthis year.- > ■/ I 

•- ' / ** ^ ' ■ 

A. 04 Wo didn't know e^ough to appreciate hisyory courses-. My older 

sister taught 'me a lot, more than 1 learned in-.'/school^. She's thirty and 

going back to . university . She buses all the/ way to Edmonton from' 

(Calgary. Da^d wasn't able' to go to high school. Mom used to like 

Knglish. Dad encouraged high school. My husband is fantastic in 

history. 'Hi's only readiag is in history.' He readrf an average of three* 

boaks'a week. I want to Understand what he's talking about.' Our kids 

are going to get a very different education than I did. 

4.05 I'm^waiting for the kids to g^Qv ^ip so I can-do things. I wanted 
to havd the children and watch them grow up. I want to do more for them 
than my parents were able ;to do for their six. It's nice to be able to 
help them. Our kids have opportunities we didn't haye. ^ " 

4.06 J have a hdrd time talking to educated people. I feel stupid. I 
would Like more education,. I want to talk at the same level. My 
vocabulary is really poor" It takes so much time to get that education, 
and you don't get far on it. T don't want to be a professional, I don't 
have the time. I sometimes feel inferior . . .I'm not satisfied with 
homo and^ children. For my mother, home and children were enough. 
Nothing more was expected df her. I want to show my husband that I can 

Mo more. So help me God>, I'll j^rove it to him. My husband encourages 
I* ... he isn't threatened. He amazes "me in so many ways. He could 
take care of the house and children. He cares for them every Wednesday 
and Monday nights. He's really good with theip. He helps with the 
housework. He's so unlike my father. Father's able to include me now, 
hat I had to really show him that I wasn't just a woman. ^- I was afraid 
that as I grew older we vcJuld drift even further away, but that hasn't 
happened. 

Comments . » 

Several things stand out with Rose: her suspici^cm of structure; 
he^ determination to be the equal and a collaborator of the'/principle 
men in her life; and finally, her determination to^^ev^lop herself more 
fully< ' . 

In her edux:ation several things' stand out. First, she had to make 

0 

t i 

<iuite a transition from^ public and junior high school to high school 
itself. The shift was a matter of scale: more people, longer 
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distances, and greater complejcity ; She looks bacl^ on the shift as . 
l?airiful, but beneficial ih the long' run. Secondly, there was the 
theatre arts course. This stood out 'for her because its manner suited 
her so welF; the torurse stood in stark' contrast to all the others. She 
speaks of her frustration with the rigid' routines of high school . - . .'a 
theatre arts course worth its salt breaks all these routines. Thirdly, 
the re is her dissatisfaction with the sequence of bourses she took under 
the free-choice system. She has come f to see that certain course 
sequences would have benefited her in terms of her present needs and 
aspirations. She is ambivalent about the^ free-choice system, pointing 
out that in school years in which there were no choices, t\ie class room 
was chaotic. (1,04, 1.01, 1.07, 1.02, 1.08, 1.05, 1.03). , , 

Rose's relationship with her father is significant in her life. 
One of her accomplishments has been to evolve a relationship with him in 
which there is give and take. The norm seems to haye been that, partly 
because of the crucial role of the family business within the life of 
the family, the sons have had the important links with the fatt\er. Her 
mother has played the traditional role, for which the daughter was also 
being prepared. Rose has made breaking out of that mold a central theme 
in her life. She has ^hosen a husband ^o, on one hand, really needs 
her ^nd he^r family, but on the other, seepis to adhere to 'the egalitarian 
customs* of modern marriages. She has managed to make her father take 
her seriopsly and, in fact,, to treat her as if she were one of his sons. 
(3.01, ,3.02, 4,02, 4.06^' , 

Rose and her husband wanted the two children. Rose -wants to raise 
children differently from the way children were raised in her family. 
In terms of her own personal development, her children and her husband 



'are^ importita participants. However, she also wants to build^ a \ife of 
her own- through further schooling, even though she is awace that there 
is no neqess any Iwik between further education and jobs. She has had 
expe^rience with jobs (including her present work as bookkeeper with her 
•father), which are undemanding and repetitious; she. is not satisfied • 
with them. She has a model in an older sister who, when younger, added 
stimulation to her family life and is now making real sacrifices to 
pursue her interest in art. In spite of Rose's feelings of having been 
limited by her yanjfily and upbringing, there is recognition of the 
positive impulses and tendencies within it. It is almost as if ^the 
f amil^y demands achievement of ittf members , though it continues to * 
provide closeness and a central focus.. The^ resistance of the parents 
seems to have had the consequence'^ofi ^itirtiulating at least some of the 
Children to overcome limitations. (^..^.05 4^,06 , A. 05, A. 03, 2.01, 2.02). 



Joyce 

Joyce works as an administrative assis.tant in* a provincial government 
departni^nt. She completed her fornja^ education with Grade 12, but is 
presently tak.ihgv.night courses 'fel>ated to. her work. She is single and 
living in her own apartment in Joronta., 
1.00 Education 



1.01 Originally I had planned to teach high school history.. Over the 
years my plans changed. In Grade 12 I thought of becomingSan ^ air 
traffic controller. That too changed, Upon leaving Grade 12 f went to 
Seneca College, into the lar(i clerk program. However, I found out I had 
to have a particular average to get. into t,his two-year course.. Aftfer a 
great run-around they said it *would' take me .threp years to complete ythe 
program. With that, I decided not to j^aiack^ ^ 

1.02 I mis.sed university at fvirst because a lot of friends went. They 
had a j^ood social thing. But now-n^ne -of them are "doing; anythiri^; 
inter(E?lling.^ Of those who wfnt, one i^yiow a hostess, another works for 



MqDonald's. They have nothing over me in practicaj.' terms . As I see • 
. them, most of, them ' have not matured! It. seems 'their university 
•experience promoted a" lack o£ initiative.. After I left school I 
accepted the working world,' and the changes involved. ,For my university 
friends:> this trfansition has been difficult, ' 

1.03 I would have liked a . university (Jegree, but now I see that 
differently. A friend of mine w.itti a B..Sc. looked for a year for ? 
relevant job, A lot Of school kids are getting nowhere. It seems they 
think the world owes them something . . . that's idiotic. University 
ruin? people; they should get ba^K^to^ basics . 

1.04 I' would still like to be- a history teacher* someday, but not now. 
Tve always wanted to teach. ,Now a lot of my work is' personnel ... 
Tm taking night courses at the U. of T. in public relations. Earlier, 
when I started, I took night school, but then'it was impossible. I was 
eighteen in a thirty-seven to f if ty-yea*r-old crowd. I couldn't relate. 
But now it's fine. I have never regretted working full-time-. 

: ' ■ J ^ 

1.05 Schcrol was great. I can't complain. It se^ms anyone who went to 
school after high schq^l hated it, those who didn't, loved it. I think 
that was because of the discipline. It seems that from June to 
September, between high school and university , there isn't time to 
become respousible. But I guess I shouldn't generalize ... I don't 
like to. ^ 

2,00 Work and Career 

.2.01 After Grade 12, I decided to get a full-time job. My first job 
. was as a steno in an insurance company. I worked there for five months. 
I hated it--the work, the people^ and. the company. I left that, and 
went to another job with the Ontario government. 

2.02 > There, I started as a Secretary in Community and Consumer 
Relations. I worked at that for about* two and one-half years. Now, for 
the last two and a haxF years I ' ve worked as adminiis trative assistant to 
rthc operations manager. I really enjoy the government job. There are 
no restrictions; there is room to move. 

3.00 Life Circumstances and Strategies for Living 

.3.01 I have a lot of good friends, most of whom ai!e neither from high 
schopi nor work. Summers are tennis, and in the winter I ski. I don't 
like bars. I meet friends through f fiends.' I like to keep work and* 
friends separa^te. When I first started I did the bar scene with my 
workmates. That didn't last long. But that time was an experience, 
because everybody was four or five years older* ' I learned about, a 
^ different world, 

, 3.02 Tve adjusted well. 1 think I'm better, for having worked five 
.years; tbafl my school friends. They work eight hours and bitch for J,he 
other sixteen. When ypu're eighteen, "partying" sounds great. But 
soon, realism and seriousness cause you to see it differently. When 1 
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enttjred the work force. out» of Grade 12 I was so green and so socially 
vulnerable. My values changed. In high school y6u want to be 

Undep(»ndeht . Then you're confronted by somebody wh©'s thirty *years 
o^der and you see you might be wrong. Participation in the world * 

/teaches young people who are careless about tlieir responsibilities. I 
think I have a greater sense of responsibiHty than my friends. I'm not 
saying life should be regimentfed, but somewhere before twenty-five one 
should realize responsibility. " • 

"3.03 I'm very conservative. Change is OK but . . .in high school'I 
went axound with the drinkers, dopers, and "the f rat crowd. I wanted to 
be independent and I guess I was a little old-fashioned. Oyer the last 
five years I've become less liberal, I think. . It bothers me that 
f ifteen-yeajT-olds are rude . . . they have mouths like truckers. Nobody 
has a- youth anymore. ,There are no~ choices. Just cliques at high 
school. ^ Then, too, there are my friends who don't work ... I feel 
ripped off. > i » 

3.04 I'll get married someday. I' 11 "have a house, a color TV . . . 
there's nothing wrong with that. My friends want a**log cabin and 
rabbits. Socially I'm successful, but not quite sure where I'm going. 

3.05 I want to be successful. If I .could have a life like my 
parentis . . . a 'house in the suburbs, but not necessarily money'; if I 
could have friends like me, friends I like, and a happy home life. And 
in ten years time Td like to continue to enjoy the things I enjoy 
now . . . friends' and family . 

3.06 The most important influences, in my life have been God, mother, 
father, brother, present boy friend, and my friends. With those, 
everything has worked out. 

Comments ' \ 

Joyce's life is very set, on the ba'sis of her telling of it. She 

has a job witK some, ropm for movement; she feels that by going to work 

right after Grade 12, unlike mqny of her friend^, she has grown up 

faster to be a responsible adult; being a responsible adult means 

adhering to the norms, of the work place and the older generation, 

•insofar as it is hard-working and dedicated to Orderliness . She wants 

the conventional rewards fof'hard work, similar to those she sees her 

patents as having achieved. (1.02, 3 .'05 3 . 04) . . 

For Whatever reasoji, she is remarkably insi^ent on the benefits of 

not having the university experience and degree. It is almost as if she 



has* defined her life in opposition to those who have gone through the 
university. (1.02*, 1.03). ' " 

She defin€is herself as ^ being conservative, having outgrown a 
^previous phase in which she experimented with a different lifestyle. ' 
She experimented earj^ier because she saw herself as '^old'-fashioned but 
now has returned to hey: older self with a strong sense of who she is. 
(3.03, 3.02, 3.01). 4 

It ■ ^ -.-^ 

Diane • ' . ' 

Diane lives with her parents above the family jewelry business on the 
main'str^^t of a small eastern Ontario town. She w^ht to Grade 13 and 
complete^ ^a -course in journalism at the nearest community college. 
Since graduating, she has worked for the local newspaper. She hCs 



applied to unfyorsity and is planning to attend at the start of the next 
^ academic year. * 

l.OO' Education 

f 

1.01 It Was hard to get t6 know people in high school. It was a large , 
school, but I had started my schooling at a small local public school. 
For high school, we had to travel to another town and a very big high 
school. We went by bus and it wasn't all that great. The' school was 
too big. There were a lot of different groups in the school ahd it was 
hard to get to( krfow people. I couldn't stay ^fter school,! which meant I 
missed all the sports and other after-school activities because I had to 
catch the bus. I just didn't lit^ high school. My course was 
journalism, and I liked art and English. I had lots of courses in 
English. I liked to read. 

1.02 I didn't have to make a decision about Grade 13. I did'n*t^know 
what I wanted to do. My parents pressured me into Grade 13, and so did 
my friends. I'm glad, though, that I went. 



1.03 I took some tommercial courses; I wished I had taken more math, I 
did take a little scierice, but 1 wished I 4iad taken more of that, too. 
I had only Grade 4 math, and I didn't do well in it. 

•1.04 After Grade 13, I went to Loyalist College. 1 had a ride each 
way, and that worked oiB^ fine. The college is lacking in spirit now. 
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but it had it when I was there. I made friends, more so than iij* high 
school/' I was more mature. It was different. The teacher treated you 
better . / \ act like a kid. It was a two-year prd'gram in communication 
studio technique. As part of your credits, you v/ere placed in different 
communil^ies . I still want to go on and get more education. 

1.05 I've applied to ueiversxiiies . . . Bicock, Trent . . . but I want 
to "go to Carleton. But I^'m'j^rried because I haven't heard from 
Carleton. Carleton is st'rong in' journalism, and so are Ryerson and 
Western, but I don't want to go as fJar as TpronLO. I have a friefid at 
Carletoi^ and stayed with her for a week. . • * 

1.0^ ^ should have had smaf ler cla&seg. in high school and a smaller 
school* Size gets to me the most . .* . not knowing anybody. ^ 

1.07 In college, a tei^her in journaliitfm was helpful to me. He*took a 
sabbatical at Carleton this year. ^ I'm a little bit in touch with him; 1 
go back to the college every once in a while. No one impressed me in 
high school, except for one English teacher who really knew her stuff. 
My parents will help out with university and I have savings. I'd like 
to pay my own way. I've always tried to pay for my clothes and all the 
rest. ' ^ *^ 

2.00 Work and Career 

^ ■ ^ 

2.01 I went to Grade 13. J'm glad I did. It's easier to go to 

university. I worked for a few years after high school. I'm stij.! 
working at a, newspaper. It's across the street from where I live. I do 
everything there. I got the job afterNa college internship there. I 
was interested in journalism and English. 

2.02 I*m tired of working. It's the same thing over and over again. I 
would like \,o try getting into university a^ain., 

2.03 There are a lot of advertisenfents in the newspaper I work for. 
That's how it survives. Jt's a local paper for the town. I stay in the 
office and do the typing. I'm' trying to get away from that. I'm bored 
and sick of it. I know the whole operation. The wages aren't great, 
but I liye at home. .The paper needed, a typesetter more than anything 
else, so that is what I did. 



2.04 I worked in the family store, but tbe newspaper was my first real 
job. 

3.00 Life Circumstances and Strategies for Living 

4. ^ . 

3.01 I don't want to settle down in'Twe^d . . I want -i^o get 
aw^y . . . where there is more to do. I go bowling just to get^ out of 
the house. It's depressing here in th^ winter. time, but it's bettet in 
the summer. I don't belong to any groups or organizaJLions . 

3.02 Mtfst of my friends have moved away. Some are coming back, though. 
I don't have too miny friends. There's pressure. to get married^ but I 
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can't^fce bothered. I'd rather get more education and save some mopey. , 

brot,hers are educated and I'd lik^ to be, too. I haven't learned 
enough . . . I've reached a stalemate Tn my life. I'd like to get. away 
^ from her^. . I want tl) meet more^people and live in a bigger arqa. L\fe 
isn't exciting around here, ^ ^ * 

\ ' . ^ , ' - ^ ^ ' \ 

3.03 The newspaper, I work on doesn't take a stand; it doesn't ^et" 
involved. I want to get involved. I want to wyite. I care about 
women's rights. I got interested in the past couple. of yea^s in 
feminism by reading the newspapers , books, and just by getVing ol^er. 
I',m not really that strong about it. . 

,3.04 Am^ I crazy to .think about university? Do you think I'll be too 
^ old? ,1 want to meet people and join organizations in college. My ^ 
- brother is smarter than I am. I got put down a -lot, I think; I always 
had doubts about myself. I've always been that way . . . quiet, I 
guess. I can't really say why I am this way. 

-3.05 The idea of going to univ&rsity is what kept me going for the last 
two years . . . just getting away. I'll go to some university ... no 
matter which.. I really want to go. 

^ 3.06 I'm not religious . . . are there .really religious groups on a 

university ciampus? 1 can't believe that. 
♦ • 
Comments . \ _ * 

Diane is ready to break out into >he wider world; it has been a * 
slow and painful process for her. She has been doubly protected, first, 
by Che intimate small toVn in which she has grown up;" and secondly, by a 
tightly-knit 'family who felt slie was not ready for university. Now she 
is impatient to leave he^ family, her town, and her job for a university 
career and a place offe?ing more stimulation. (3.01, 3.02, 2.02). & 

It is part of the circumstances of her life that, from an early 
age; growing up has meant moving away. It began with the seemingly 
traumatic move to the central high school in another town, and continues 
* now with university, which invariably means moving even further afield. 

(1.02). . . 

■ s 

For Diane, community college was a stepping stone that allowed her « 
to try out the larger world in miniature, so Xo speak. She could stay 

■ " * . \ 
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at home and participate in a college situation which was' only once 
rehfoved from. her high school experiences, Community college was also 
effective in firrding her work in journalism, an area she Nwished to^ 
cultivate; but the job was literally across the street from her home. 
She feels she has outgrown the local . newspaper and must move on. (1.03, 
2.01, 3.03, 2.03). ' . . . 

Numerous factors contribute to her anxiety about moving away: an 
unfamiliarity with larger cities; feelings of inadequacy regarding the 
demands of university and a career; and some concern for the effect of 
her age on her university experience. While she does have the example 
of her brothers, she feels they are part of her problem insofar, as she 
was the little sister and the girl in the family. (1.06, 3. OA). 

It seems that, in spite of her difficulties in stepping out, she 
knows what sh^ needs and has been able to take steps to broaden her 
experience of life. She communicates a sense of being driven" in her 
need to get out, and to find a life of her own. (3.05). 




Walter 

Walter has a full-time job as "a computer programmer, in a large oil firm. 
He is finishing his degree in a)mputer sciences at Scarborough College 
on a part-time basis, having dropped out of university after his second 
year. He is single and lives in his parents' home in Toronto. 
1 .00 Education . , , 

^1:01 Secondary school was inadequate. The discussions I have had with 
others have confirmed this, University courses assumed knowledge that 
was never covered in high sghool. I had to catch up from day one. I 
just wasn't prepared. This isn't an isolated opinion. The professors I 
■have talked to agree with me. There's a lack of communication between 
the high schools and the universities. I went back and checked witti my 
high school afterwards. I think /that high schools and the syllabus 
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issued by the Ministry of Universities are to blame. The breakdown in 
communication means that peop^le are Sfit back in terms of their 
potential. That's what happened to 'me. But I also had a hard time 
concentrating, and thai, has made it harder. 

1.02. I Vm working full-time. 'I dropped out of university partly because 
my marks were low, Now I'm in a career where I need to study all the 
time. University did teach me good study habits 'and how to do research. 
I have to learn on the job and for that, university gave me an edge. I 
started at university and I want to complete the program. For me, it^s 
a matter of self-wor^h. But the degree is valued in my field. You have 
to produce that piece of paper; they seem to value having stuck it out 
for four years. In"my case, going to Grade 13 and to uniV^jsity was a 
predetermined fact. In Grade 9 .1 had decided to go to university. 
Early on I saw that Grade 12 would be too little. I wen^t to Scarborough 
College because it was close to home. I wanted to go to the University 
of Toronto and Scarborough was the logical choice . I had the 
opportunity to go to Waterloo. In hinds-^ht, it would have been better 
to go there because I would have^ gotten away from my friends and been 
able to concentrate better. *^ ^.^ 

1.03 Going to university straight out of Grade 13 wasn't a good idea. 
A break to see some o^ the business world would have been good. But if 
you want to move above a certain level, you need that degree. You have 
to satisfy the corporate attitude toward the university. 

1.04 When we were in high^ sqhool we looked to the university; now you 
see some moving al^ng without the degree. Many university students 
expect to find jobs automati^fcally , but that's not the way it is. You 
h^ve to start at the bottom. University students come to Shell and want 
to start at a certain level. As a result, they don't get the job. I 
think that yo^ should start at the bottom, because you've got to know 
the jobs below you. University students want the top^evel jobs , but 
they should have had the Ibwer-level experience. . Universities have 
fallen down on their counseling. They emphasize things like resumes and 
interviews. But there have, got to be seminars to learn to accept the 
lower-level jobs. University courses are fine, but they are theoretical 
and have to be expanded to include the practical. I've learned through 
my job experience that you need both. * * 

1.05 Because of my job, I've 'got a better appreciation of what's beiag 
said in my economics courses., Now it's not just another course, another 
credit. In computer science, I'm findinjg that my textbooks are outdated. 
The material I use day by day in my job is about five years ahead of 
what is used in class. Because"^ am able to complete assignments at 
work, 1 could work at a higher leVel than other students. I feel I 
learnt more than I would have .otherwise . 

2.00 Work and Career 

» 

2.01 My sense of direction has come from the experience I have had. I 
had part-time job#*>Uiat allowed me to evaluate the jobs I did not want. 

I always saw computers as a puzzle. I wanted V) go into a stable career 

■ . ■. . ■■■■ . ■ ' . 
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in computers. In pjrog ramming, a puzzle ^is presented to you. When you 
'try it out, yoQ create something new. You have to arrive at a solution; 
it's a problem in log^c. ' 

2.02 I started at a lo\* level. »Now I'm- up to operating the job. I 
supervise eight peopla and write programs.' You move ahead by^hangifig 
jobs. That's ho\<^yo.u get the salary increaseji.. But without a degree, 
they won't move you any further. The compaRy-Has an education program, 
but they don't tell you what to study. TheyUl pay for part of the 
course once you complete it, but there's Very little actual 
encouragemetit to study. ' ^ ' 

■ . ■ ' '■ • , . . . ■ . 

2.03 There are very few courses in the evening^^and that is very hard 
on part-time studeftits. I'm on shift work, s^l's a little easier. 
Shift work is a pain in the parts. It disrupts sociat^tife, and you're 

• not .as effective on the iob. We have a three-week rotation system--each 
shift lasts one week . . . there's a perpetual jet lag and you nev§r 
catch up. I worked at the Bank of Nova Scotia for four months, and 
there we worked three days and took the third one off. I would never do 
that again. There was^lots of dissatisfaction; you were effective for° 
ten hou>S, but the last two is^ere not effective, and mistakes are co^^tly. 

2.04 There aren't too many people to talk to at work. I talk to the 
part-time university^tudents. They 'always need lots of advice and 
help; they think I have it easy taking, just one> course each term. 
Actually, it's very difficult fitting the course ^inbo the j.ob schedule, 
and just getting to the course is a problem. ' . 



2.05 My job is interesting, but it isn't a challenge anymore, Even 
though I know the job, I'm always striving to improve myself anV to 
learn more; The people who sit back give me the impression they don't 
care. Some university students don't care,. I might have been just like 
them, but three years in the working ^orld has changed my opinion \ 
drastically. 

2.06 I'm not being rewarded properly in my job. My argument isn't 
money, just to be paid enough. But when I'm doing a job up here and 
someone else down there earns what I do, I get upset. There h^s to be a 
differential. I've been in this job for three years, and if I go into 
full-time study next September, I'll quit. I've saved enough money. 

2.07 I've considered moving to tjie States or out West. Toronto is one 
of the big centers in computing and there are very few of them in 
Canada. There' re many'more in the States. I subscribe to magazines, 
which give me information on jobs. I'm not a 'company man' in any shap? 
or form. 

" '4. 

3.00 Church • • 

3.01 I'm at the United Church. I sing and tour with it . . . that's my 
major outside activity. I also take an intense bible-study program. 
It's a two-year course led by trainers; we are reading all sixty-six 
books of the Bible. My major interests have changed si«ce the first 




^ : year of university, whell Cttrist became *an option, it^ppened through 
^ friends. ( was invited to iome activities • 1 saw that wh*te^hey were 
. saying made a lot of sense. It was very much, an option. 

'3.02 1 sociali/.e with the group that I sing with and I al»o takXtho 
courslp with them. I .teach Sunday school. In high school, no one went 
to churdh; then, in urrivefsity, a mutual friend brought u.s around, fne 
group Tm -with nQv^ come * trpm different .directions. The highl] 
' committed aren't a minority in the church. We're more like 
traditional church. It's not a cult. It's very much your traditional 
setting* You wouldn't notice the difference on a Sunday mornilng. 
There's no controlling done. A number of different programs n\ed 
voluateers, that's all. It's aji individual commitment to Chrisi 
Fellowship with a ^roup of others is a part of^it, but a great deal 'e\se 
is also involved. I decided to see the option in the same way' that \ 
* formed opinions' on 'other things. I listened to their opinions, compaf^c 
them to my own, researched it. It wasn't, an overwhelming emotional 
<^ * *ex]^erience . • ' 

3.03 The singing group goes all over thft^ixlace. I* was in EnglSnd Tor a^ 
few weeks, and we ^ijer$ in the States a few tiihes. We sang in prisons. y 
Oi\\ke prisoners hav^ dont their time, we have no right to judge them. We 
must listen to them; they have a right to be listened to. What they 
have to say m^y help society. You never know where you will find the 
key. ' - . 

A. 00 Life Circumstances and^ Strategies for Li>Xing 

- • » ^ 

4.01 My parents let me make my own decisions. They would have been 
disappointed if I „had not- completed Grdde 13, but there wasn't any 

. pressure. My parents nevtr forced me to go in a specific dif&ction. 
They didn't force their opinions or wants on me; there weren't any 
ultimatums. I learned from experience. ' ^ ' 

4.02 I read for courses, and I read computer manuals. Most of my time 
is used for work .or courses. I read one newspaper, especialiyn^ the 

I , articles related to economics. 
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4.03 I staihK up for my rights. I don^'^t like to be, crossed . If I see 
something that'.s not right, I do something about it. If you get stung 
onci; . . . at the Bank of Nova Scoti^ I was interviewed for one job and 
hired in another. I left there^s soon a& I cpuld> I've aiways had the 
opinion that if §^omething is. wrong you don' t reijiaiil silent*. . * 

4.04 In a conversation, I lis ten to athers:; I form an opinion on the 
overall content of the talk .b<^c:ause T want to get the full picture. 
That keeps you out of trj^ubVe because you don't take things out o^ 
context. You learn .m<?r(y By Htfstening to the opinions of others, 
comparing them to your: own, evaluating them.* I've been, able to make a 
contribution in this' way when somaone is in trouble. 

4.05 I'm i^iversified,^ but organi zed . When you arc in shift work, you 
have to metke up your mind whether it will get the better of you. You 
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have to try to get'^^a^ much of a social I'if e ' iS\ yQ^^ can outside work. 
You have to make concessions. Some people jUp€; sleep in between shifts. 
I don't like sleeping past 1 p.m. because I feel I would waste the day. 
I try tfo salvage as much'of the '4ay as I ci»n. \ 

■ . V . ■ ■ \ • . ■ 

4.06 I haye radical opinioils. People haVe to learn to liSten and 
appreciate other's opinions. There are vefy few ^good listeners. You 
have to t^each people to tHink. You have tto be willing to learn. It 
doesn't matter who anyone else is, everyone can learn fi^om someone else. 

4.07 No one i1[ifluenced me espec;Lally to be the^way I am. Everyone has 
different qualities . You have to look at the i^eal and strive to come 
as close, in your way, as you can. You have be able to recognise 
people • / , » . 

Comments • 

Walter is a deliberate, careful person who has learned, through his 

experiences, something about how he wants to lead* his life. He has 

articulated coherent philosophy of his own way o^ dealing with life* 

Even his religious experience, claims, is rational not primarily 




emotionil. (3.02, 3.01 , 4.04, V.IR . • 

He feels that hi§ poor performance in his initial university career 
stems from the poor ^preparation he received in high school and his 
diffi^culty in concentrating* He thinks' the latter problem would have 
been overcome had he chosen a more distant university and thus, had 
fewer friends to interfere with^is work. (T.Ol, 1.02). 

Looking back, Walter feels that a period in the "real world of. . 
business" after high school would have benefited him in terms of his 

i ■ 

appreciation of university. He has become a person who highly values 
learning from Wbrjk experience. His work and study in the fiel^ of 
computer scien^^omplement each other nice ly. (1.03, 1.0^, 'l.05, 1.0^^ 
2.01). 

He readily admits that a university degree is gerterally useful/ and, 
in his case, required by the "corporate world" for promotion. He 
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menMons that study and research habits learned >n university courses 
are useful to him in a job that requires continuous education. He 
criticizes universities for leading graduates to believe that it is not 
necessary to begin a career at a low level. Walter holds strongly that 
graduates need--and should expect--the lower-level experience, 'in order 
to work competently in the higher-level positions they want now. (1.04, 
1.02, 2.03, 2.02). 

He has organisjed his life carefully ^nd is able to do a great deal 
with his time, in spited of the generally debilitating nature of shift 
work.. He is, for instance, going to great lengths to finish his 
university d^rea. (2.03, 4.05). 

Walter believes that meriti should be rewarded, and not tied to a 
particular company; rather^ he looks for better positions and higher 
salaries. (2.02, 2.07, 2.06). 

THEMES AND ISSUES 

In considering the texts of the interviews^ phraser and s^ntfnces 
jump out that demand thought and analysis. We have selected a few 
instances ^ a jumping-off point for discussing matters that relate to a 
number of th(*: interviews and reflect concerns expressed elsewhere in 
this report. Our intent is to show how a general topic has a different 
emphasis for each person. f ' 

'Unless jrou do it| yo u don' t know it ." 

The issue of the practical life arose in many different guises. 
Joyce feels that experience is the only route to responsibility and 
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adulthood anil expresses -a mixture ^of envy, contempt, and pity ^or her 
friends who chose the university and community college route to a 
career, John, from early in his school career, has mixed the practical 
with studies and is continuing to do so. He did not let adult advice 
get in the way of his feeling that experience in the real world Would . 
benefit his^ life, even, at the co^t o^^ academic learning, Janice has 
incorporated involvement iri the real world with her thinking about 
teaching and education, and has made it a basis for criticism of her own 
education; she feels that the most valuable part of teacher ^s college 
was the practicuxn. Greg was prevented from taking a year off after high 
school, when he felt strongly that he needed work experience before 
going on. By felling a year and dropping out, he finally g^ his year 
off, and nowf feels it was the best thing that ever' happened to him. 
Walter is finishing ^his^B. A. in computer programming and economics, 
while carrying a full-time job as a computer programmer. He feels * 
strongly that this gives him an advantage oyer other students in hi^ 
program. He is critical of universities fostering the illusion t/hat 
graduates do not have to begin at the bottom of a career line. An(^rew 
left school after Grade 12 because he felt he had had enough and needed 
to get into .the real world; but he "also says that his years in the job 
world taught him the importance of education being handled carefully and 
with foresight. 

In reflecting on what our people have told us, there seem to be two 
main ways of viewing t-he position of practical experience: in 
opposition to academic expe^:ience or in a complementary jrelationship to 
academic, experience . Some are saying that bothV ^e^ needed ; others are 
saying that one gets in the way of the other, or a^t least has in their 
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casA. Each individual has had problems with the relation oj academic 
learning to the "real world." The problems have varied as have the 
consequences on people's lives. It seems certain, however, 'that much 
was left to chance, rather "Than given considered thought, during the 
several crucial points "in each \\te. 



" I'm pretty satisfied with my life, but not tyith my job situation ." 

Whatvhappens when Individuals are not satisfied with their job? 
First, it would be wise to make a distinction between a job, that is seen 
as part of a career and one that is not. Andrew is no longer challenged 
in his job and not satisfied with the pay. However, his particular 
position is an entry job from which movement is possible. It is this 
quality that keeps Andrew there. John, on the other hand, doesn't want 
to see any future in his present job; he/hates it and^^ is counti/ig on 
other lines of work becoming available. For him, there iire na career 
implications in his ptesent work. Ada is in a similar situation^ Her 
present job is strictlir a holding action until she gets her career into 
operation. Janice and Greg both ^ee their jobs, as peripheral to their 
centtal career goals: one is looking for a teaching position, the other 
for enough, herpetology work to sustain his operation and himself. 

Unhappine^s or dissatisfaction with employment is tempered by 
whether it is se^n 'ag part of a career or, simply, a source of income. 
Most serious is when "Just a job" begins to look like part of a career, 
after all. This is Carl's situation. He is very frustrated by his 
working conditions arid entertains maay alternative possibilities, but 
must remain^ in -his present jotf for qi^ite some time. Part of this 
process, for him, is his acti\fB involvement in trying to change his 
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working conditions. It is difficult for Carl to separate his work life 
fro/n the rest of his life.. Wwever, this separation is an available 

' V ' . ' ■ . 

option. John talks a))out thisC separation as if it were completely 
natural. He is trying to chdnge Vis job, but, in the meantime, he lives 
a life that satisfies him. Diane ,^ on the other hand, wants to change 
her whole life through her change ofNyork. Ada does not admit even the 
possibility of a sejparation when she asserts that, for her, any work 
must be completely stimulating int^lectually and fulfilling 
emotionally. Walter has ja middle-of-theroad situation. His religion is 
kept separate from his peers at work and school, yet his life ,goals\ 
permeate all aspects of his life. * 

Andrew asserts that early in schooling, a person is faced with 
future employment based on a choice of reading and writing skills or 
manual skills. He believes the ch6ice-of " hand skills leads to lower- 
income employment artd lower status levels. He is trying to reverse the 
consequences of his original choice. John speaks about hating factory 
"work and wanting office work. Carl doe^ not disdain factory work, but 
desperately wants to work with people, rather than things. Penny has ^ 
given' up the idea of office work and wants to get into a factory. For a 
number of the women., this choice involved struggling with stereotypes of 
''woman's work/^ Thrs is true for Ada and for Rose, who both faced 
strong pressures to conform to the "wornan as mother . and temporary 
worker" syndrome, Ada also had to fighf ethnic-based ideas about the 
choice she should make. Janice's choice was"^ tiever in doubt:, she 
presumed that she would 'go into teaching: 

How does one move from what is considered "just a job" into an 
acceptable career line? . One strategy is to examine the job in terms of 
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promotion or Learning that would qualify one for another job elsewhere. 

Another strategy is to shift to the bottom of an enterprise such as Bell 

Canada, in which some movement into management is possible from below. 

Yet another strategy is to take courses concurrently with the job, using 

the job simply as an interim source of livelihood. Finally, there is 

the straVegy of ''it*s who you ^know. This is a cynicis(|rt based on 

personal experience and what is heard ftom others. And if '*it's who you 

know*^ is the strategy, ^all one can do is try all avetlues until one.^'gets 

a break.*' The main thing is to keep people informed of one's 

availability and interest. However, as one individual said, *'My family 

isn't too goo^ at finding jobs.*' Thus, in this strategy much depends on 

.the existing network arpund one. However, one can maximize this Last 

strategy by being in the right places; for instance, a community college 

or university , where, as a by-product of the formal program, connections 

\ 

might b^ made which eventualljjjj^result in a "break." 

The most effective strategy , in the abs\ence of one which is 
foolproof, is to maximize several; John is taking the advice of ifis* 
boss and exploring ^ possible future with the company, if halfheartedly; 
he has applications out and is ^taking a course that might payoff in 
several years. ' Penny, 'whose family is badly situated to help with 
tindin^ jobs, has applications out ; .from^ her perspective^ taking courses 
is not realistic. She talks about getting a job through a brother who 
^ works in a fa^ctory. Walter, even though he is in a network at work% 
which will be useful to him, is achieving ^a university degree to 
strengthen his hand outside the "who you know" syndrome. He is 
interested in the national and international job' markets for which a 

degree is a necessity. Janice is making full use /6f the "proper 

" ^ . 1 ' • / . 
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channels" by constructing an attractive reaiupe and trying to arrange for 
interviews; but she is also counting on the principals she met during 
her pra^tica ^n the Faculty of Education. ^ . ^ 



"I don't want three years to go to waste /' 
" I regret not hi^ving gone to university ." 

What happens to individuals who ' have completed post-secondary 
studies; but see no direct benefits in their jobs and careers? Three 
responses stand out. The first is to think of the degree or diploma as 
something irrelevant to any career path. (In the cage of a diploma a 
specific career is usually incorporated in the rationale for the 
course.) '^he achievement itself is l^goaT, and there is a sense that it 
could be a mistake to make career connections. The comment that post- 
secondary education makeis people loathe to start their careers at the 
bottom reflects tlie belief that education^^and career are discontinuous. 
It suggests that many with degrees see false connectidns to career and, 
therefore, make mistakes in t\ieir career planning. 

A second strategy, is Jto salvage specific components of the 
education which connect job ;and career; for example, the development of 
study, habits , or the organization ^f research. Included would be the 
stance that the deg ree itself is an achievement, both personal and in 
terms of the larger world. Individuals My that employers want to see a 
degree in the personnel records ,yin order to consider promothxtt. 
^ A third strategy is to reject post-secondary education as useless 
and, in fact, dangerous to job and career. Individuals are aware of 
friends and acquaintances whp have done well with just, high school 
diplomas or community college diplom^. Bitterness is a dimension of 



this strategy; there is a sense of having wasted time, of havinj^ been 
duped. Tfie degree was supposed to provide an advantage, but jiaffn't; 
insofar as they emerge ^ the labor market later, degree holders have 
been left behind. 

A particular individual ma^ turn to each of *.hese strategies, 

* . ♦ 

depending on the situation. John considers his university life 
unattractive and "most of the courses of dubious importance; yet he 
states that gaining the degree is an achievement which one .cannot take 
away». What he means, in part, is that the degree is something no 
potential employer can explain away or disregard, especially in 
comparison with someone who does not havp one. For Diane, even though 
• community college was useful in fostering her interest in journalism and 
in helping her a get job, its main consequence was to raise her 
confidence;.' r 
^ Whate ^bout those who have not gone on to post-serondary studies? 
First oi^lali, there Is the question of Grade 13. Peijny thought that' 
Grade 12 would give^ her everything she needed. In retrospect , she finds 
that some people vtho droppied out before Grade 12 are doing better than 
she, and she speculates that those who went on to community college or 
university are assured jobs. She feels that she made a ^li^take in 
thinking Grade 12 would assure her an economic future. Andrew has come 
to the same point and is taking night courses, but finds it difficult to 
correct what he now sees as his initial mistake. > who also stopped 



after Grade 12 is vehement about the necessity of jrade 13 and the 
importance of taking a core curriculujon. She wants to make up both. 

Joyce presents a ^re ambivalent position. On one hand, she is 
very sure^that stopping after Grade 12 was right for her; it allowed her 
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' . to gain experience in the work world denied to those who pursued further 
education. (She states, in fact, that only those who do not go on look 
back on their education with fqndness . ) On the other, hand, she 
conttnues to think of teaching history as an eventual career. (Jteg is 
also quit| ambivalent. He wanted to go on after Grade 13, but did not 
taise his grade average to the level required by the programs , he 
preferred. He found his community college program too undemanding, and 
dropped out (he mentions additional reasons for leaving as well). He is 



still not sure he did the right thing. / ' 

In Ontario, today, most young people are aware that post-secondary 
education is available to anyone graduating from Grades 12 arid 13. Not 
going ahead requires a decision. Individuals who do not go further, or 
who drop ouA, feel they must justify themselves. Greg menti'bns in- 
adequate guidance in high school on the options open to him, and parents 
who exerted too strong a pressure in a rigidly fixed* direction. Andrew 
wishes that. his' parents had pushed him harder, and that there had been 
better guidance counselors in high school. In John's case, it was a 
master of going to university simply because he. was eligible, with very 

* > 

little thought for the more specific decisions ■ that would be involved.' 

.» ' 

The image is of a guidance counselor who sends them on simply on the 
basis of grade .averages. (In Greg's schoo^ only one University--the . ' 
University of Toronto^as considered proper, no matter what the fit of 
Individual students). 



^'LjQP 't think about what Td really like to do ." 

In what sense has tb^ struggle to deal with the events and 
circumstances of their lives had destructive consequences? What is the 
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background of Penny's hesitancy'to think. about the future? She takes a 
somewhat passive stance toward her life now, but it does not seem that 
this was always the cage. Passivity, in her case,' seems to be a way of 
dealing realistically with her present life. Diane has a certain 
tenacity about her life. She is intent on getting out and into a larger 
World; but she has waited longer than others, and seems quite fearful of 
what lies^ in store for her. She has been treated as someone who needs . 
protection and help, rather than support and guidance. Greg speaks of 
the repeated pressure from his parents to conform to^ their wishes, and 
his helplessness in resisting these- His {strategy was not to "rock the 
boat," but he paid a price. Rose has fought most of her life to be 
considered on her own merits; she has managed to survive and have hopes 
for the future. An important goal for her has been to be considered an 
equal to men in meeting the demands of schooling and work. Joyce has a 
good job and sees possibi^ri^i€|B of promotion and continued challenges, 
> yet reveals a bitterness toward those who went on to post-sec(Jndary 
studies. Andrew feels that he has gained some of the confidence and 
aggressiveness that he lacked earlier. Walter copes with life by 
observing from the sidelines before interjecting an opinion of his own. 
Wise as this strategy may often be, it revealf a questionable caution. 
He consistently rejects a place for emotion in human interaction. 
Janice has placed responsibility for her self-image on her father, as 
well as counting heavily on a future in teaching at a time when that 
profession is not expanding. | 

/ 

Much has happened in the lives of thea6 people which has had 
destructive consequences ; they are managing, but . with a variety of 
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handicaps. The source of the handicaps differ > and so do the ways in- 
which our respondents have dealt with thelll. 

- "I want to work with people ," 

John says that his real vocation is working with people, but he 
does not seriously apply himself to^^this. In his case, working with 
people means helping people. He does not apply this view to his 
eventual occupation as an accountant. For Carl, too, working with 
people means helping people. He toys with volunteer work, and is very 
concerned about making his present work place friendlier and more 
humane , . 

" A number of individuals suggest that people-oriented work is more 

challenging and less boring th^n other kinds of work. These are people 
who, at the moment, have relatWely unskilled jobs in factories or 

offices. 

■ / 

"I want to. make s6me money where everXJ can , " 

It is a common tactic to accept temporary lines of work in the 
process pf pursuing longer-term job and \areer objective. Ada is 
working_ in a brokerage firm while preparing for a career in journalism, 
Di^ne will continue working at a small town new^per until feels 
ready to go to 'university , 

cireg is supporting his immediate life and hoped-f^* vocation with 

unrelated jobs. Janice is doing the same. These jobs reflect a mixture 

.of adaptation to reality and a certain flexibility. What hapWens when 

\ * 

it is no longer clear that another more^ meaningful job will enwirge? 
Penny ha? moved from hoping for office work to^'ac?epting factory work as 
desirable. The actual gap between hoped-for work and available jobs 
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differs in each c«se. John keeps questioning the high goals he. set for 
himself. . He seems to be in the process of readjusting his goals'^ to fit 
# the work available to him, Ada, on the other hand, has very high career 
goals, on which she is staking a great deal, Janice is poised with all 
her preparation behind her, looking for the first opening* Walter may 
be in the best position because he has achieved a full-time job in his * 
intended field while still completing his acadeitiic preparation. 

This process of moving from a sWt\of possibilities to the 
realization that some choices are no longer open is a difficult one. 

" In high school I had no idea what I wanted ,^' 

Looking back now, there is an awareness on* the part of a number of 

the individuals that they were not prepareii for some of the choices they 

, f •■ 

had made in high school. It is almost as if high school came too early 

f 

for them. They are now realizing that they should have taken hiore of 
the core subjects. There is ambivalence in the reasons given for making 
what are now seen as wrong decisipns. Some blame peers; others, the 
course-choice system; still others blame insufficient adult guidance, 
whether by parents, teachers, or guidance counselors. 

You're the girl and if you choose not to get on^ it^s okay because you 
can get married and have babies and sit at t^ome . " 

Women had to make some decisions not faced by men in ^^ite the same 
way. A number of women felt that not much was expected of them and, in 
each case, had \o make special efforts ta develop. For Ada, there has 
been a constant struggle, informed, in part, by her 'contact with the 
women's movement. Rose has fought a similar battle in a much more 
isolated context. The consequences of being a woman have varied in each 
case, and 80 have the responses which developed. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Conctrn with equality of educational opportunity is a particularly 
modern social value* Before the ^massive growth in Canadian education, 
earlier at the secondary level and then, in the mid-twentieth century, 
at the post-secondary level, an examination of equal opportunity was not 
thought to be relevant. In the nineteenth century, a minimal common 
school ^ducation for everyone was thought to be sufficient* However, 
with, rapid industrial ai;id post-industrial development, the need for a 
population with comprehensive general skills and specialized technical 
training led to an ^increased focus on "who was getting what, sorts of 
education/' Providing a free education up to' a given level, with a 
common curriculum for all children, regardless of background, ' was one 
step in guaranteeing equaliVjL^ opportunity. 

As colleges and universities multiplied, the concept of equality of 
opportunity was given an additional dimension by the growth of public 
expectation that everyone with ability should have the opportunity to 
pursue po6t-secondary education. High school youth came to expect to 
become professionals in large number ^ as many studj.es of aspirations 
show. However, the desire to enter a ^ew highly visible and prestigious 
occupations comes into conflict with labor market needs, where the 
requirements are not only for professionals, managers, and white-collar 
workers, but also for technical specialists and, more importantly, a 
multitude of blue-collar skills. Streaming at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels (and immigration) has largely functioned to meet thja 
societal need for an occup^tionally d/verse' labor force. 



; - The concept of. equality of educational" oppor'tunity is complex, *9.nd 
as used i?i several different ways .)?y, educators , social scientists, and 
.policy makers', undoubtedly causi|ig|considerable confusion in the minds 
of the public ; A brief discussion J of the: f actors related to the 
compl-exity of this co'nqept may i^erw to increase omx general awareness 
of the^issues related to implementing t^hanges; changes that, presumably, 
bring about increases in equality of ''opportunity or decreases in 
existidg inequalities.' 

As we. ind'ica'ted in Chapters One and' Sik. social scientists have 
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adopted varied stances with rf^gard to equal opportunity, In&ofar as the 
concept emphasizes the activ^ involvement of students, or. potential 
students , ^ in ^.taking advantage of opportunities (e.g. , by developing 
their academic potential and merit), educational institutioris are 
largely expected^ to play a passive role/ For social scientists 
supporting the meritocratic interpretation^of "education, the contest 

among able, talented, young persons for scarce educational or 

* ' » ■ 

occupational rewards is part of an ideology supporting individualism. 
Social scientists who gdopt the critical approach, on the other hajid, ' 
view young persons as entering the contest with varying , social and,, 
cultural backgrounds* that do not provide an equal chance of success In 
the contes||p Furtjlermore , 'this inequality is implicitly (or ,even 
explicitly) recognized by disadvantaged youth, and many choose not to 
enter the contest at all. Finally, thie critical social scientist might 
note^that there would prob^ly be much less concern about inequaTity of 
educational opportunity if ^qi^ality of result .characterized society. If 
economic, pre^tige,^ and power rewards were more evenly distributed in 
society, ^ (^^f^er invidious distinctions would be associated, with 
different occupational and educational roles. ^ ^ . 



Equality of educational opportunity then, cannot be viewed as a 
Qne^dim^nkonal concept} in . actuality , it consists of many dimensions. 
These dimensions are contradictory and impossible to fulfill at any one^ 

c 

time. Add. to this social change over time, and public debate Qver the 
concept seems assured forever, 

We suggest that the meritocratic and critical approaches can serve 
to illuminate the issues relating- to equality of educational 
opportunity, especially at'key transition potnts. In -this report, our 
analysis has dealt, specifically with the *link between secondary and 
post-secondary .leve'lp bf education on the one side, and the link between 
post-secondary education and work,^ on the other. In presenting our 
conclusions, we offer an operational definition of equality of 
educational opportunity that incorporates three distinct compxjnents: 
accessibility to higher education, equality af^opportunity within post- 
secondary institutions, and the consequences of participation in higher 
education. ^ 

ACCESSIBILITY TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Proponents of t|ie meritocratic and critical views are' currently 
debating whether Canada, despite a greatdeal of effort^and expenditure, 
has reached the goal of equaf access to higher education. Those who 
support tKe meritocratic perspective persuasively argue that government 
and educators alike* have motivated Canadians to take advantage of 
available post-secoAdary resources.' Critics argue that ascriptive 
factors, such as c.lass, sex, religion,' and ethnicity have not diminshed 
ih r, Vance, and present obstacles which lower aspirations and limit 
actual achievement. 



While educational opportunity in Ontario has expanded jn the last 
several decades in terms of facilities, and many young^ people have taken 
advantage of this expansion at the post-8e.condary level, our data 
indicate that the role of ascriptive factors in relation to educational, 
and occupational attainment is still strong. While it may be too " 
pessimistic to use a phrasi such as "the die is cast," it is clear that, 
for large groups, social background factors strongly determine 
motivations, and educational and occupational choices. We found that 
only 2 in 10 perspns from the lowest socioeconomic groups ever enrolled 

•in university, whereas 6 in 10 individuals from, the highest ' 
socioeconomic group had university education-a very large difference in 
proportions. Whereas 74% of Toronto young people obtained post- 
secondary; education, only 53% of small town and rural-area youth dido 
8o--a striking gap of 21%. Women sample members currently in the labor 
force are concentrated in clerical and sales and in health-related 
occupations; this is true of university graduates (42.4% in clerical and 
sales and 9.1% in health occupations/ and CAAT graduates (41.5% in 
clerical and sales and 33.8% in health occupations)-concentrations much 

greater than for m^n, who are generally found in a greater diversity of 

pccupations . 

Since, in. our highly technological society,, success is highly 

dependent on educational achievement, from the critical perspective it 

is desirable that equality of c ondition characterizes access t© 

education, higher education in particular. From this perspective, 

society wastes a great deal of talent fl- motivations to pursue higher 

education are not relatively equally distributed among all social 
f ^ • \ 

groups. GivpQ these* assumptionji, our data strongly, demonstrate 



inequality of condition "and the need to encourage and promote highep 
education for those with ability. Ways 'should be found to encourage 
young people* of lov/er socioeconomic origins, yoi||^b from smaty^ towns and 
rural areas, and women to jjursue post-secQfidary educati/)n leading to 
careers that fully utilize their abiliti,ies. / % 

From a "systems" >oint of view, a great deal of responsibility for 
promoting equality of condition rests with the -secondary and primary, 
levels of education, since it is at these levels that tracking first 
begins, individuals first develop their academic and learning skills, 
and self -concept is formed, partly reflectmg^ the evaluations of 
parents, peers, and teachers. The primary level of. education is beyond 
the scope of this research, but many* of our findings relate to the high 
school experience. 

Accessibility and High School Education 

The role of high schools is crucial in terms of access to post- 
secondary e(iucation. High school program selection is strongly related 
to one's socioecdnomic status and regional background, with 
proportionately more respondents fjrom higher socioeconomijc^origins and 
from urban centres selecting academic programs. Commercial \ and 
technical/vocational tracks are clearly sex-?egregated; students receive 
lower grades on average in^ these trac^' compared with students in the 
academic program, and mo^- students from these tracks gj directly into 



the ^abor m^ket, receiving little further education. 

Our informal interviews with respondents indicated strong 

difesrftisfaction with the high school experience. 'Many who did not 

I • 
.pursue further education felt that courses were not relevant to their 



later work roles (also a finding in the survey), and were dissappointed 
that they had been given little or no vocational guidance. Jt is 
evident that a great many students require aid in choosing courses with 
a view to future applications j without some kind of pressui^ to take the 
courses that will provide access to post-secondary institutions, many 
students are left to the vagaries of peer influence,, ignorance, lack of 
care within the wider support group (including the family), and whatever 
is most easy or fun. Furthermore, the relationship of student to 
teacher is very important in high school. Our interview evidence 
indicated that a good relationship (as perceived by the student) carried 
over into tho subject matter, to the attitude towards self, and to 
further leit-rnlv^^. j Most interviewees could remember only a few good 
teachers. Under such circumstances, with little positive guidance in 
vocational planning and little peer and/or family support, 
demoralization is the likely outcome at a key stage in life, when 
performance in school is becoming fateful for future educational and 
occupational destinations. 

In the Phase III survey report. The Critical Junctu re (1975), it 
was pointed out that the roles of family and self-concept were key 
factors in determining the direction of educational choice. Fbr^ 
exampl^e, hi^|i^school student^ who later entered Univers^^t^^w shown to 
have received stronger encouragement from their pareirts than did 
Students who did not attend. Ideally, high schools ought to be 
mobilizing ahd working in concert with the family,' peer group, and the 
student, in order to maximize individual jpotential in program chdldce and 
performance. , The roles of parents and peers aie plain to see with 
respect to gender socialization. Without thex active encouragement of ^ 
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family, pMrs, and school personnel and without active early coaching 

and support fbr achievement in the male-dominated areas of the work 

world-^af firmative action, so to 8peak--girl8 will be streamed. ^y the 

passive structure of "opportunity'* into ^conventional sex-stereotyped 

courses with, sex-stereotyped and limited occupational futures. 

In teviewing our findings regarding accessibility to higher 

education and the secondary schools, ^we would make the following 

recommendations: * . 

High school counseling facilities should be broadened and 
strengthened with respect to in-high-school counseling and 
post-secondary counseling. ^ 

m 

^ Parents should be brought into the guidance process at an 
early stage, with both parents and students being more fully 
informed about the consequences of decisions regarding 
courses, the options available, and the role of parental 
support in the learning process. Resources should be 
mobilized on behalf of students doing poorly ii^ school. 

^ Closer coordination between various school prc^grams and post- 
secondary institutions is needed to allow for rhor% intelligent 
transition for students. ' . ^ 

* Greater publicity should be given to varioui? forms of 
financial aid and loans for thqjse interested in taking 
advantage of post-secondary opportuni-tie^v. The availability 
of such support should be, made knov^J^ secondary students 
when they plan their high school coitrses . In this way, the 
p assive opportunity offered by programs of financial aid can 
be converted into active opp6rtunity--an aggressive delivery 
pf opportunity, so to speak. 

Affirmative action should be taken to broaden the career ^ 
interests of women. Special studies trhould be undertaken to 
learn how parents t:an be encouraged to support their 
daughters* selections of "male*' sub^jects and ''male'* career' 
interests, Research should be directed towards demonstrating 
how girls can drawn into and experience success in "male*' 
subjects. Guidance counselors should encourage girlS to 
; pursue occupational interests that are not stereotypically 
female. 

^ * special attention should be giveti to the needs of young people 
* going directly into blue-collar work after Grade 12 who, at 

present j find high sehoo,! dissatisfying and not closely 

relAted to the jobs they subsequently eSter. 
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j With respect tp equality of educational opportunity, co'ncern with^ 
/the interface between second^ary and post-secondary levels of education 
ijaises a multitude of research questions regarding the role of SES 
factors on either side of that interface. Our follow-up research has 
only part of the picture because we did not begin our study at the 
Grade 10 level and thus, do not have information .on, and the views from, 
a substantial number of youth who did not complete Grade 12. The 
monitoring of students' socioeconomic profiles on either side of the 
interface would proVe - useful to policyr makers if it were done in the 
context of focusing on important subgroups not benefiting from secondary 
or post-secondary education. The assumption here is that all social 
groups in Ontario (most of whom contribute to the financing of 
education) should benefit equally from the whole educational system, 
though the benefits may take many different forms. 

Accessibility and Post-Secondary Education 

Implicit in the recommendations we have made is the position that 
th6^ secondary and primary Systems of education can take more ^ffective 
action tp insure equality of educational opportunity than can post- 
secondary institutions. The three levels of education in Ontario 
constitute a system in which the out-put. at one level is the in-put at 
the next. Individuals concerned with equality of opporti^nity at the 
post-secondary level should seriously consider the impact of tracking 
and the quality of education at the secondary level. Our follow-up 
research has<vmade us especially aware of how program differences and 
choiceJ; by gender, which reinforce ^^existing social inequalities, are 
passed up the educational system and amplified at the post-secondary 
level, ^ 
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In Chapter Six, we noJ.ed that the role of soqioeconomic states 

attenuates wi^th respect to post-secondary matriculation and/career 

beginnings, yet we have just argued that post-secondary ^ducatioiiv^ 

amplifies existing social Inequalities. Is thd/re a contradiction \ 

between these two claims? .By attenuation of effeqt we mean to indicate 

that educational attainment ' is much more strpngly related than 

socioecohomic background, or even region of origin, to first and current 

occupations. Once one continues successfully o(i to university, a high- 

prestige job is the likely consequence ^ ir;cespective o| social 

background. Socioeconomic status and urban/rUral origin, as factors 

determining occupational futures, operate most strongly .at the secondary 

level of education; they determine whether one^continues with education 

following high sbhool and, if so, whether one| goes to a university, or a 

• 1 i 
CAAT. Post-secohdary -education amplifies differences based on social 

background in the sense that there are many pr|)f essional and semi- 
professional white-collar occupations requiring certKication that can 
only be obtained through post-secondary institutions. It must be 
pointed out that, although socioeconomic status ,'• regional origin, and 
gender sort people at the seconda'ry level of educati,on, and the effects 
of socioeconomic status and region attenuate with respect to the link 
between post-secondary education and the labour market, the effect of 
gender is enduring. It strongly affects the selection of post-secondary 
program and occupations entered after completing higher education. 

The issue of the cost of post-secp'ndary education should be 

/ r 

addressed by anyone concerned with equality of educational opportunity. 
Our study has not dealt in depth with the question of financing in 
relation to students from low 'socioeconomic backgrounds. Our data 
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Indicate that low respondents from low socioecqjiomic backgrounds were 
f ■ ' ■ ' " • ^ 

nj^ re frequently dependent on OSAP/CSL than respondents from other 

socioeconomic levels. We also noted the special difficulties of youtJ 

in small towns and rural areas, who are more frequently from low 

socioeconomic backgrounds and mu^ shoulder thfe added costs of moving to 

attend a CAAT or university. Further studies dealing with the 

implications of financing low-resource students are indicated. 

While universHies and colleges cannot do much to alter the 
streaming that takes place in secondary schools, there are directions 
that can be takei> to encourage accessibility. These directions relate 
to increasing the awareness of individuals from low SES backgrounds of 
the financial aid and loan programs for financing post^-seconda?^ 
e'ducation, with such funding being expanded to meet demand from 
qualifying students. We have ali?#ady indicated that awareness of 
financial supports should be increased in the high schools. 

There are three other recoimnendations we would make: 

Universities should continue to adapt their programs to meet 
the needs of part-time students and adults who wish to study 
part-time; these adults being returnees and mature individuals 
wishing to obtain their first degree. Efforts should continue 
to bring university courses to potential students in small 
towns and remote areas. i 

Systems should be developed to provide support for small-town 
and rural high school graduates to cushion the impact of the . 
move to urban centres for post-secondary schooling, including 
special financial and social aids. 

The community Colleges should be given adequat;e resources to 
meet the demands for their courses and programs, so that a 
' trend will not develop which results in their selecting tne 
be,tter-prepared, fPhigher-socioeconomic- status applicants and 
rejecting the less well-prepared but capable lower- 
socioeconomic-st^tus applicants. 
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. ^QUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY WITHIN, EDUC/giONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Many would argue that, once disadvantaged young persons (e.g., 

^ower-socioecohomie-status persons, women) gain entry to post-secondary 

■/ i ■ • 

institutions, their experiehcds within higher education will be equal; 

at least, this is the implicit assumijtiofi. In this section, we question 
this assumption in several ways. 

In Ontario (as well as other provinces) secondary school students 
may select one of two major types of post-secondary education; that is, 
either university or community college. Community colleges were set up 
to provide post-secondary education to .students not in' a senior- 
matriculation or academic stream. Although CAATs could have been 

, fashioned after the. California system "of junior colleges, the deliberate 
decision was made to make these terminal diploma programs and not "back 
door" entries into universities. This strongly suggests a hierarchy 
among post-secondary :vnsti>>^^ions i!^ Ontario, and implies that secondary 
student,s are tracked from high school into either CAATs or universities. 
\ ' It is clear from this study that universities and colleges are. 
quite distinct in terms of the kinds of people they attract. Students 
coming into universities are more advantaged in social background, have 
relatively greater academic (high school) accomplishments, are more 

[ likely to be male, and have stronger >self-images than students entering 
'colleges. CAATs draw disproportionately from students enrolled in 
commercial, vocational , and technical secondary school programs. These 

Students tend, as well, to bfe of Ibwe-r socioeconomic backgrounds than 

<• ■ ■ ' 

university students. CAAT students, although they may attach greater 
value than university students to their courses (ahd t|e courses 
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televance to the job market), are also more likely to withdraw and not 
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return. 



While we have stressed the 'di:^ferences between high schools, 
colleges, and universities, t^ere is still another aspect of these 
institutions that is closely related to equality of opportunity; that 
i$, the internal structure of the inst^j^ions. Our exploration of 
secondary and post-secondaty institutions indicates that both have 
''lives*' of their own, manifested in visible sys'tems/^of internal 
stratification based primarily on program differences » These, internal, 
structures also relate to the development of, student'' subcultures and 
variations in levels of participation in extracurricular activities. 
The internal program differences in high schools have already been noted 
as the main factor in determining future post-secondary education. We 
have not yet stressed the implications of similar phenomena in post- 
secondary institutions. 

Across the province, there are undoubte.dly many internal 
differences for each type of post-secondary institution. The majot 
difference that emerges from this study is the gender difference in 
major or program seJ.ection. At universities, men took a greater 
diversity of majors thartf women, with concentrations in: social science 
(20.7%); physical sciences and mathematics; agricultural and biological 
sciences; applied sciences; and business, economics, and Qommerce. The 
last four categories accounted ^6r 54.3% of all male enrollees. / 
University women concentrated in: social science (30.5%); education; 
physical education; law and social work; agricultural and biological 
sciences; and in arts, fine arts, humanities, and performing arts. The 
last three categories accounted for 4€.9% of all female enrollees. At 
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thcconununity colleges, men concentrated in electr<||ics and electrical^ 

technologies (1A,2%); business m.^nagement and commerce (20.5%); and 

engineering and related technologies (21.0%). Women CAAT students were 

^ found mainly in community services, teaching., and social welfare 

(13.6%); s^etarial arts and science (18.9%)'; and nursing (22 .6%) . 

There is a dilemma for universities and colleges with respect to 

these sex-stereot^ed selections of majors. On one hand, they reinforce 

existing gender differences in later^occupational choices; on the other 

hand, they represent a realistic assessment of the gender segmentation 

-^f the labor market and thus, of actual job opportunities. The dilemma 

is that the universities li/ particular , and colleges to some decree, are 

not organized to advise, encourage, or persuade men and women to take 

majors in nonconve^tional areas; nor can they alter the structure of the 

labor market. It would seem desirable, however, for these j institutions 

to consider implementing a system of continual advice, and to link this 

advice with exploration of particular career options while students are 

\ ■ ■■ 

st^ll taking courses,. \(Thi8 might be done, for example, in courses that 

/ explore the occupational], world fjjom the perspectives of several 

\ ' 

disciplines.) Even university students frequently change their majors 
^nd are undecided about their ^cupational futures. Thus, -gtTidance 

* V " 

* ' % ■ 

regarding majors would be of great potential use to such persons. 

There appears to be a growing number of young people who "straddle 
the post-secondary fence," enrolling in universities and CAATs (8.6% of 
our sample). As a group, these persons tend to be of J*igher 
socioeconomic status, of urban origins, and to include more women than 
men. They did not find high school generally useful, or of use with 



respe^ t6 jobs. They have not done as well as universilv and CAAT 
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graduates in terras of firsi or current jobs, ot in terras of salary; 

raajorities indicated that their ^firstahd current jobs are not related 

to their education. On the basis of this, inforraation, it appears that 
»many of these individuals are not succeasful in either university or 
^'.community college, but since about one-third of this group is still in 

scltool, it is too early to judge their acaderaic and occupational success 

in tot^l. 

The presence, of this group raises interesting questions for future 
study. How do university students cope with CAATs, once . they enroll? 
The same question can be raised with respect to CAAT students ^^ho enter 
universities. If th^ boundary between CAATs and universities continues 
to weaken as greater niunb^js seek both kinds of educational experiences, 
what are the implications for the future working relationships between 
universities and community colleges? DoesAhe overlap students have 
consequences for teaching and learning in the classroom situatiorf? 
Should transfers between these two kinds o£ institutions be made easier 
and encouraged? Should and can there be more joint programs between 
CAATs and universities? 

On the basis of the above discussion, we would make the following 

recommendations with respect to equality of opportunity within the 

post-secondary institutions: . 

^ Facilities should be created within universities which 
encourage a more realistic job selection process , including a 
dynamic orientation . to career developmeift which allows more 
positive attitudes towards starting low and moving up. 
Academic programs\should be integrated with career development 
programs. 

*^ More help should be given in CAATs and universities to low- 
srocioeconomic-origin students, in order to reduce the number 
of those who drop aait. 
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* There should be a reevaluation of the separation of CAATs and 
universities, with a view toward establishing better working 

. relations between these k^nds of institutions, facilitating 

* the transfer of students, and cre^^ting ' joint .programs where 
feasible, t , 

* Research should be done examining tlje high school as a social 
system, with the aim being to encourage social change away 

^ . from authoritarian teacher-student relationships and - • 
encouraging more cooperativ^, suppoftive relationships; change 
which would also- require smaller classes and greater support 
for teachers.' 

■ * 

* Research should be undertaken to explore the interaction 
between family, subculture, peer group, and high schools, so- 
that a fuller understanding is obtained of value transmission, 
encouragement ^to do we.ll in school and to continue ^education, 
and the development of positive self-conceptions. 

•» 

*' 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF PARTICIPATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

In the meritocratic perspective on education, it is sufficient for 
society to provide opportunity for advancement through higher education 

f 

for those who have ability and motivation. We have seen that, although 
opportunity exists, subcultural and other barriers exist which result in 
some groups taking greater advantage of higher education; in particular, 
individuals in higher socioeconomic groups and from urban areas." Women 
lose .out, not so much by not taking advantage of higher Education, but 
by limiting themselves to a few major's- or programs leading to certain 
overcrowded women's occupations, and by being victinIT of discrimination 
in t^he labor ma,rket. , 

This latter consequence points, up ^a" main, concern of those with « 
critical perspective.- The inequality of result that occurs as 
individuals, move from education to work is not so much a function of the 
Stratification of educational opportunij^y as it is the function of 



inequality in .the labor marlj?et;^^. that No^, • in . the economy its.elf. 

Education is a factor ia-fett5~structu?e of. differential rewards- for work. 

Employers use educafionaj certification a? a. basis for deciding who' 

' . » ^ • 

should- do what kinjfJ of Work and how that kind- of work should be 

rewarded, Also there is ^n ideology t,hat holds that persons with'ihore 

r ■ . ■■ ;. • ■ ■■ . ' " • 

s edpication deserve greater rewatdsThan those'with less education. 

' ■ ' • . ■ . '-^'^ " ■ ' . ■ • - • . ■ 

Inequality of result of education 'is amply demonstrated in our 
findings. In CJiapte): .Six, . we demonstrated, marked, current occupational 
differences by levels of educatioijal, achievefijfient gender . ' We^ fpund a 
cledr hierarchy of job prestige associated with different levels of 
education, though for women the hietarohy« wa^ ^Qt sjLrofl^ between CAAT 
graduates, those with some university oa^d/or CAAT ekjperience, -and „those 
- with 'ho post-secondary ekperience. With respect to salary -differences^ 
we found some evidence to indicate a potential future hierarchy of 
incomes based on. levels of educartiort. For example, men with no post- 
seconda^ educal^ion and with - five to six years of labor-market 
experience were currently earning 6n' average only from$l>000 to $1,500 
more *per year.' than^- recent university graduates; iiyiicating that 
university 8^re'e men have substantial starting income^ and will 
^probably experience increases , that will bring them, shortly, above 
income' levels of men with no post-secondary education. Women university 
graduates earned 21% less than men graduates (1978-79), and women with 
no post-secondary education earned 41% less than men with only high 
school education (these being ' persons who started ci^^rrent jobs in 
.1978-79). 

Since' the) early ll9/0s, there has been an awareness that 

<r ■ * ■ 

. . universities were graduatijig many more highly-trained individuals than 
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:'t1ie /pcpnoiny <:pu^^^^ ways fully utilizing their skills. The 

".. -VV . ; y - , <% ' 

prpblero has he^ as underemployment. As Chapter Six 

deiBonstrates, in terms of current jobs, and utilizing average <)ED levels 
of the current occiip^tions of our respondents (GED being a measure of 
the olfjifeetive educational requirements of jobs), we found that 42.0% of 
university degree men, and 56.1% of university degree women were 
underemployed. On the basis of direct questions to respondents asking 
whether they be|lLeved .their job matched their education,' 53.6% of 
university graduate men believed their education did not match th|fir 
current job. With the proportion for women university graduates being" 
58.0%. tor men CAAT- gradua4^es , A9. 7%, believed that their job did not 
match their education, whereas for CAAT graduate women the proportion is 
only' 31.0%. ' . 

From the critical perspective, the phenomenon of underemployment of 
those with higher ediY:ation demons ti^iates a wastie of .talent of many, many 
individuals; a loss of talent that is not made easier to actappt by 
saying that the other side of the under^mploymeot "coin" is i general 
rise in the levels of „ education of\ the population. With the advent of 
the underemploymentyH)f university gra^iuates, some have blamed 
universities for producing too many graduates, or have blamed youn^ 
people themselves for wanting to go to universities to obtain degrees of 
doubtful value; these views being, in our opinion, tantamount to 
"blaming the victim." Interestingly enough, oUr CAAT and university 
graduates (who must be very aware- of the difficulties, of linking \i^iv 
training to jobs utilizing their skills) generally evaluated their 
post.-secondary ecfucations positively in terms of\eneral usefulness and 
job-related usefulrless. CAAT graduate men were somewhat more critical 
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of thl^^ genotal usefulness' of theiir, education, and university degree 

women were somewhat more critical of the job-related' usefulness of their 
education. 

■ f 

We take the position that criticism of post-secondary ifnstitutions 
and stu4ents for underemployment is largely misplaced; rather, the 
source of the problefli lies with government and the structure of the 
economy. ItT the 1960s, goVermnent expanded post-secondary edi^ation 
with two goals in mind: to produce an abundance of highly-trained 
individuals' for what^t considered the needs of the high-technology " 
industries and businesses of the future; and to provide the personnel 
>for the expanding public-sbctor needs in the fields of primary and 
secondary education, social welfare, and health. The problem of 
underemployment arose, on one hand, because the economy of the 1970s"Hid 
not have a suf f icient research-and-deveiopment component to absorb the 
highly trained; and, on the other hand, because of the' rather abrupt 
curtailment of growth of educational, social, and health services. 
Curtailment in these areas have heavily damaged the career opportunities 
of women in the last few years . ' 

In the current situation of oversupply of the highly trained, 
employers may be tempted to att^ct college- and univ'ersi ty-trained 
personnel by imposing further educational requirements ^ij jo6 ^ 
applicants. In*^ effect , such certif icaition requirements woul^ make, a 
degree or diploma all that more valuable as a requirement for employment 
prospects, though the work being done 'by such highly-trained individuals 
would likely not fully utilize their training. This would be a new k^nd 
of discrimlnat ion--*educational discrimination-'-that would make it )^<kh . 
more difficult for perscJns with only a high scholi education to find"^* 



well'-paying and responsible jobs. In our view, unreasonable 
certification r^qurremenls are not desirable because they would unfairly 
penalize a significant segment of the youth population. 

. ^ Much ha^s been said in the last years about the extent to which ' 
education allows students to continue learning throughout their lives. 
It is generally assumed that we live in a "learning society," in which 
individuals and groups "are called upon to demonstrate adaptability long 
after formal education has been completed and the first career moves 
end. With respect to our study population, we found that many of those 
who have not yet undertaken any schooling after Grade 12 anticipate 
doing so at a Uter time.. We also found that many are taking part-time 
courses -while fully employed. Thfese are some indications . that the young 
do not have a monopoly on schooling, and that the world of work is not 
as isolated from education as is often assumed. (Day students not only 
often work part-time, but generally work full-time when not going to 
school.) Such findings also suggest that high schools, CAATs, and 
universities, in addition to fulfilling more immediate needs and 
aspirations of students, have a role to play in laying a foundation fpr 
life-long learning. With this in mind, it is interesting that many of 
our university graduates valued "their courses independently, regardless 
of job usefulness. This would suggest that these students are aware of 
educationaa values in post-£fecondary education above and beyond 
application to jobs. 

However, it is pertinent lb raise the question of the part played 
by liberal arts in CAATs and universities. The liberal arts have tjj^ir 
foundation in basic skills such as reading .'"writing, and computation; it 
iJl in the liberal arts that these skills are developed and related to 

• V "■" / i ' • 
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<^i|r cultural, social, an^ physical worlds. Are the CAATs doing enough 

to cultivate the liberal arts and thereby, in part, making it possible 

for their graduates to coj^tinue learning in the future? In the 

universities, are students who are not as well prepared as some on 

♦ 

entrance rece^iving the additional help and concern that will enable them 
to take full advantage of the liberal arts curriculum? * • 

Insrofar a^ we found a significant segment of students enrolling in 
some combination of college and university programs, it 'appears that a 
strong liberal arts backgroufid would facilitate and foster the 
collaboration of these two types of institutions, while recognizing 
their unique missions. .^^^^ 

Finally, it is interesting to refer to ^he complaints of a number 
of our interviewees concerning the separation of classroom learning from 
*'rear* or practical life.^ In the view of these individuals, their 
learning was thwarted by the barriers between school and the world of 
work. As a result, some of them abandoned schooling prematurely , or 
were bitter about the schooling they did-omdertake . It would seem that 
schooling has the strangest impact when it is clearly "anchored in the 
everyday life and experience of a student- Many ' students emerge from 
high school not knowing the importance of basic intellectual and 
physical skills and are, in fact, "turned off" by schooling. This would 
suggest LnnovaL;Lon in relating curriciiJum to the work-and-lif e worlds of 
students throughout the educational process. At every stage, students 
should be exposed to the world outside the- classroom, ironic'ally in 
part, to enhance the value and uniqueness of what the classroom offers. 
The goals of this kind of commitment would be to enable CAAT graduates 
to continue being occupatlona lly and socially mobile after graduation. 
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' and to make sure that university grady^ates understand that success in 

the work world requires effort and experience abbve and beyond what can 

I 

be learned in the classroom. 

On the basis of the previous discussion, we make the following 
recommendations, with the recognition that peveral of these 
recommendations go beyond what might be^llone by the educational system 
alone. 

* Given t^e importance of general education for developing a 
citizenry that can deal <ef?ectively with social and 
technological change, liberal arts should continue to be the' 
core of higher education at univers^lties > but should also be 
strengthened at comrauniXy colleges. Th'is liberal arts 
foundation should be made relevant to the l^ves and 
experiences of students at univerfeltiesi and colleges, so that 
learning is self-motivating/ ^. ^ 

C . ,1 

* There should be a greater mixing Jf the theoretical and 
.practical aspects of living at evieVy^'-leVel Vi-n the educational 
system combining, in a creative Val^r', ' classroom and "real 
world" experience. ' 



* It should be the burden of employers to demonstrate that 
certificates and/or . other forms ^'&f tests are genuinely 
required for specific jobs, so that certificates and tests 
will not be used as tools for unfair discrimination against 
individuals with no post-secondary education. 



Government should pursue an industrial strategy which 
increases secondary manufacturing, and research and 
development, so as to provide job opportunities implicitly 
promised to persons who have been encouraged to pursue higher 
education. A rounded and healthy^ industrial economy would 
also provide the basis for strong public service sectors 
providing employment in the areas of education, social 
welfare, and health' for -graduates' of post-secondary 
institutions. 

* Special efforts must be made to expand the employment 
opportunities of women, thereby transforming the occupational 
structure so as to drastically reduce job segregation based on 
sex. This should be done ^M^ncrease the number of women in 
male-dominated occupations ,Wnd then to increase the number of 
men in female-dominated occupations. 



* Equality of result should be encouraged by social ■ pol icies 
that reward socially useful work at a level that permits a 



family life for all persons, regardless of gender, » 
socioeconomic origin, or level of educational attainment. H 
Such programs would> of necessity, aim to * equalize' labor- 
market power between occupational groups and improve the 
quality of work lif^^. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 



I have never doubted that equality of access to all educational 
institutions was and should coittinue to be an important objective of 
social reform. As the western capitalist economies had been stumbling 
through their crises of the late 1970s and there appeared to be 
surpluses of educated manpower, the role o^f education in economic growth 
came serious.ly into question. Similarly, its contribution to expanding 
equality was critically assessed. Equality of educational opportunity 
alone was not enough to bfing about some measure of redistribution of 
wealth through economic opportunity and the increased productivity of 
workers. I am nt>t sure that I ever thought it was sufficient, but I was 
certainly seen by my critics as representing something of a tired 
liberal school who thought that all that was necessary was to open up 
the schools and universities, 'thr<>|:igh which young people would proceed 
to an Eldorado that lay beyond. kt 

'\ . . .John Porter (1979) 



These comments by the late John Porter reflect a general 
ambivalence among social scientists who haVe viewed pul^lic education as 
a primary strategy for , /achieving e^uali^ of opportunity among the 
general Canadian population. In the late 1960s, Porter and other social 
scientists tenaciously clung to the hope t^at increases in equality of 
educational opportunity, mainly through increased accessibility to' 
post-secondary education, would also improve the ^equality of condition 
for disadvantaged persons (i.e., whatever is valued as good in the 
society, be it material resources,,._healt]i, personal development, 
leisure). Much subsequent research introduced a cynical note: the 
meritocracy or liberal approach to education--the millions of dollars 
spent on creating excellent institutions of higher learning — did not 
appear to overcome , initial , socioeconomic differences among Canadians.. 



> 
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The social conditions of milieu within which our young are reared 

♦ 

strongly predict Iheir eventual acquisition of focjnal levels of 
education. 

All the .^evidence is not yet in and, as we indicated in t),ur 
discussion of the concept of equality of educational'opportunity , the 
premises* for evaluating evidence shift with changes in our society. Be 
that as it may, the results of our panel survey of foirmer Grade 12 
students provide , Convincing evidence that higher-socioeconomic-status 
persons, males, and urban dwellers are "more equal" than others in. 
gaining entry to university, completing thep studies, and attaining 
relatively good jobs with moderately high incoilies. / 

The panel aspect of our survey allc«|^ed us tp gain a limited "view o:^^ 
a respondent'! life, cycle. This provided us wi^^h several important 
insights. First, the effects of socioeconomic status are,^ indeed, 
all-important in terms of who gains access to post-secondary education; 

- . / . 

however, dnce young people enter, the role of socioeconomic status 

attenuates. Generally speaking, once a young person gets into 

university or college, factors other than socioeconomic status become 

relatively more salient in determining the nature of experiences within 

higher education and eventual job outcomes (e.g. prestige, salary). 

A second important insight gained from inspecting our findings is 

that the women's movement has a long , way to go before proclaiming a 

major victory. Whethler we consider accessibility, equality of 

opportunity witJhin post-secondary institutions, ojr the consequences of 

acquiring a higher education, women fare more poorly than men. 

J i 

Proportionately more women (in spite of generally superior academic 
performances) are tracked into vocation-oriented CAATs , where they train 
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primarily in nursing^ secretarial arts and sciences^ community services, 
teaching artd social welfare, and medical technologies. The situation of 
worrtfen in universities is no different; sex-stereotyping occurs, with 
woman found mainly in household sciences; nursing; fine, applied, and 
performing arts; physcjhiology ; sociology; etc. Insofar as these program 
areas are hardest hit in times of economic recession, women are most 
likely to suffer the brunt of unemployment crises./^ 

After leaving their po^t-secondary ^ institutions with degrees, 
diplomas or certificates in hand, women find that the world of work 
provides no better opportunities for competing fairly with men. Their 
concentration in female-dominated occupat ions^ (e . g. primary s^chool 
teach>^g, clerical jobs) serves to increase their disadvantag^vith 
respect to salaries and promotion opportunities. 

Our analysis suggests that a concern with equali-ty of opportunity 
(and its ^ relationship^ to equality of . condition) he expanded to ig^clude 
gender. The marJced differences among men and women displayed in this 
study reflect basic differences in the societyrat-large and in our 
schools. Since schools are provided with a mandate to inculcate core 
social values, 4, a more complete understanding if how they transmit (or 
perpetuate) these values to girls and boys calls for in-depth analysis, 
if changes to this process are to be made. \ 

^Before completing our discussion of equality in educational 
opportunity, we must consider the role played by geographical region. 
The, overall rate of j^ost-secondary experience was found to vary^by as 
muc5|i as 21% (highest in Toronto and lowest in small towns and rural 
areas). Insofar as a majority of young persons must expect to leave 
home to enroll in p^st-secondary institutions, and insofar as rural 
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areas are disproportionately populated by lower socioeconomic families, 
rur;al people suffer a double hardship in term? of gaining access to and. 
financing their post-secondary education. In terms of occupational 

S / ' 

consequences, our analysis suggests greater job opportunities exist for' 
city- people than for rural people, and that the former group hold down 
relatively more prestigious jobs. Birthplace' in Ontario, then, 
influences equality of opportunity in terms of proximity to post- 
secondary institutions, interaction with socioeconomic status, and 
variations in occupational structures within the province. 




e Value of a University Ed ucation ' 

People hold different beliefs concerning the goals and objectives 

of higher education. Some people feel that un|lfersity is a training 

site in which students should acquire general knowledge, the ability to 

think clearly and question analytically, and • the capacity to establish 

life goals. In recent yeai:s, however, a growing number of Canadians 

have begun to question the utility of a university education. , They 

claim that higher education is wasted for the individual if it does not 

lead to .increased earning power or job satisfaction. From' the point of 

view of society, higher education is wasted if it does not lead to 

•■ f» . ■ ■ 

increased productivity or i.s not used on the job. 

Although it is true that itiany Canadians (and, quite frequently, the 

media) accuse universities of not adapting to change and not making 

courses and programs sufficiently "relevant," university enrollees in 

our study were more likely than high school graduates or CAAT. graduates 

to indicate that their education was * generally useful. University 

enrollee$ claimed that their education helped them in developing an 
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appreciation for ideas, increased their thinking abilities: a^^ 
leadership. P^o^^^^^ helped to decide on a- career, ^^oreover,-. 

only slightly more unive-rsity than college graduates felt ^^^^^ 
education was rarely, useful in, locating or identifying appropriate jobs .' 
This finding ostensibly contradicts our objective analj^is of 
underemployment, which revealed • that ,well over 50% of university 
graduates selecting first jobs were underemplbyed with respect to the 
amount of formal education required^. However, we must remember that, 
with a growth in j^ost-secondary education, the number of unive*r^ity- 
educated workers expands, and they begiiji to move downwards into jobs and 
income ranges previously occupied b.y those with only a high school 

• ■ / 

education. This latter grgup, th6n, is forced even lower, in terms of 
income, and they m'ost often take J*obs formerly held by the best 
elemQntary-school-level workers. Underemployment may presently be used 
as an inappropriate attack on university education, in a society where 
educational credentials seem to count more and more. To advise young 
people to avoid a university education may actually result in lower 
incomes and poorer, less challenging work. Finally, in our increasingly 
knowledge-based society, the general educational (liberal arts) 
component of education, be it in high schools, community colleges , or 
universities, becomes of utmost importance in allowing people to deal 
adequaj.ely with rapidly changing job requirements and increasing demands 



for involvemerit in the life of the community. 
/' ^ ' 

Future Rese arch 

In concluding our report on the fourth phase of our panel survey, 

; 

some mentiofi should be made of the need for continuing research of this 
kind. Equijlity of educational opportunity is, as we have already 
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indicated, /^complex issue. The meaning of the concept changes with 

chan&kh»., socxe^^^^ conditions and ^Iter^tidns in the relations^iips-- 

betWn impprtant institutions, such as ediication and the economy. 
Given ttjat we simply explored the educational and labor fo/ce 
involvement of one cohort of. young people, our assessment of whether 
"the die isr cast" mus^t be of a limited nature. Only with a repetition 
of the kind of research design employed in this study could this , 
evaluation be expanded and given historical "^pth, enabling an 
assessment^ of government policies in increasing educational 
opportunities. 

. The replication of our study in the near future would permit 
researchers and government officials to evaluate the changing status of 
women, ,the levels of opportunity of young people living in rural areas, 
and the role Of socioeconomic status at key transition stages in the 
life cycles of Ontarians. Questions about women's aspirations and 
labor-force experiences could more easily be answered. Moreover, one 
could more fully evaluate the role of socioeconomic statui in gaining 
access to' post-secondary institutions, and determine whether the 

financial needs of potential post-secondary students are changing. The 

... • 

obvious importance of these questions requires the continued support of 

social research by government, from agencies that deal with education- 
and with l%bor. We hope that the greater utility of the panel or 
follow-up study, compared to the one-time cross-sectional survey, has 
been demonstrated and that, as a rfesult, over-time studies will become 
more common. Fir/ally, multiple research strategies are desirable, since 
different kinds of quesLio;is require different kiiids of research 
strategies. We have found it very useful to combine the quantitative 
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and^^he qualitative kinds of research/ each informing the knowledgi^ 

derived from the other. ^ ^ - ^ 

V . • . • . • \ i 
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1. A. Lockhart. "Future Failure: The Unanticipated Consequences /of 
Educational Planning;*' Robert M. Pike and Ela Zureik, "^^-^ ' 
Socialization and ^ Va lues in Canadian Society , Vol . II • Tor 
McClelland and Stewart, 1975, pp. 182-208. Alexander Lockhart spe^ of 
an implicit '^social contract" between government and youth beginnin 
the 1960s, which encompassed on one hand, the provision of pos 
secondary educational opportunity ft/i?* all, and the promise ^of upward' 
mobiirty into scientific, technical, and administrative jobs, on /the 
other hand, the contract justified in terms of the "human capital" 
economic theory. 

2, John Porter. The Measure of Canadian Society; Education, Equality 
and Opportunity . Toronto: Gage Publishing Limited, 1979, pp. 24r,|242. 
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S . APPENDIX A 

SURVEYvbF ONTARIO* GRADE 12 STUDENTS* 



■ V 

t • PHASE IV 

— — 



(THIRD FOLLOW-UP) 



INTRODUCTION 



# This survey was the third follow-up of a representative sample of 
1972-73 Grade 12 students in Ontario^-who were originally surveyed to 
determine their academic attitudes and aspirations. The original ^design 
was based on a stratified, clustered sampling technique which would 
minimizje costs and maximize the precision required- frpm the. sample 
estimate. The total Grade 12 population was divided into clusters 
(Primary Sampling Units or PSUs), defined a^ Grade 12 classes whose 
average size was set at 32 studentar. The 1971-72 Public Secondary 
School a nd Private sicondary School Enrollment Report was used as an 
approximation of the 1972-73 Grftd^ 12 population and provided the balic 
'sampling fraiq^ for sample selection. The number of class units 
allocated to a school was defined by 



the total Grade 12 population of the school 
"i ^ 32. 



which equalled 3,400 PSUs 



I 

^Prepared by: DavijI Bates 

Institute for Behavioural Research 
Survey Research Centre 
York University; 
October 1979 



The 8t*rat'ificaiion was based- on general criteria which suggested 

that students'- academic aspirations and intentions .are somehow related 

to the size and degree of urJ)ani2ation Qf the school boards. This 

^resulted in, the creation of four strata: the first included Metro 

Tor onto only; the second included other large metropolitan areas; the 

thiPd included smaller cities, towns and urban fringe areas; and tM 

fourth included the mainly rural school, boards . The sample design lefids 

itself to the post-stratifica"tion o| survey data. 

^ The 1972-73 sampling frame consisted of a total population of 

.108,600 or 3,'400 PSUs. Each school was allocated a number .of PSUs such 

that tjie probability of selection of a school was proportional to its 

size'. * Two independent samples of PSUs were selected to represent (in 

*.tptal) 3.2% of the frame population (predetermined optimal sample size). 

•i • _ 

The selected PSUs determined th(?*fcnuniber of sglected schools (99). the 
subsarapling ra tip. within a school wa^ defined by the ratio of the number 
of selected PS^Js to the tptal numbef of, PSU^ allocated to the school. 
^ CorVVq^tion fact^jrs thdt take into account the survey nonrespondents 
were calculated in the process *of weighting 4e data. The Phasie 1 
nt^nrespondents included those students who were afe«^ on the day of 
administrnion or refused to participate. Weights vere then assigned 
for each PSU. Nonresponse in Phases II and III was treated in the same 
manner as in Phase J* an(J PSU weights adjustod accordingly. A second 
set of correction, factors was computed for the sample subset that 
responded to Phases <J and MI, but not. to'phafe II, ' ' 

* For a full .description of thf sample design-used in Phase I and the 
.mpthodorogy for Phases .11 and, I H , see Paul <Ani'sef Yhe Cri tical Juncture- 
Kealization of 'the Educational Career Intentions oi^Kc r2'studVnTs in 
^I'^A'^io /'September ig?.") , Appendix 1 . . ^"^1^ ^ ----- 



In the first phase of this study (Coring 1973), data were 
collected, in the form o.f self-administration Vuestionnaires , frpm 2,555 
Grade 12 students. The self-administration was conducted in groups of 
selected students at the selected schools. /Two follow-up telephone 
surveys were conducted in November 1973 and ^bvember 1974 to monitor the 
relati<!)(;»ship between the. r^aporfdents * carefr aspirations and their 
actual achievements . 



PHASE - THIRP FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 

A third follow-up study of the respondents in the original survey 
(Phase I) was carried out in the summer of 1979- ,^May-July) . As .with the 
pther follow-up surveys, the purpose of the »fourth .phase was to monitor 
the relationship^ between, th^ respondents' cai:eer aspirations and their 
actual achi^vemepts as indicated in Phases* I, II and III. .The third 
follow-up survey, refer iped to as Phase IV, ii^a^ be divided into a number i 
of stages, each making use ^ telephone interviewing and mail ^ ^ 
questionnaires. ^Because almost five years had 'past since 'the last 
attempt to contact Phase I respondents, itjfas necessary, initially, to 
obtain correct addresses for the 2,555 original students. The tracing 
and. updating of student addresses will be referred to as Stage 1. Once 
the correct addresses were obtained (i^or 2,004 of the 2,555 Phase I 
. reapond^nts) , Stage 2 was implemented and in^lved the actual Collection 
^of the d^ita by means of mailed questionnaires and telephone interviews. 
The combined procedures resulted in 1,522 comple4^ions . Using the number 
of Phase I completions as the base, this represents a ^60% completion 
However^ if we only consider those students for whom we had a 
1979 address, the completion rate^iycreases to 76%. 



As with the second follow-up, it was decided tq a-tterppt c6x^t;acting ' 
all Phase I respoAdents and not just those^^responding -^o Phase I., jL, 

and III. In order to do so, it was necessary to confirm or iip^iate the , , 

" • ■ '\ ' " ' ' '• 

addresses of the oj^^al Phase I students and/or i>i^i,r parents. Most; 

of the original tracing was undertaken by the principal' Jlaivestyigatora, 

using current telephone directories and city directories. Appro>(i4riately 

75% of the original parental addresses were updated and reconfirmed. 

During July 1978, 1,910 questionnaires were mailed to the respondents' 

parents at the updated addresses requesting tlie' curren^addresses. and 

telephone numbers of their sons/daughters, and information thei<pi9st 

education, occupational position, and marital status.. Thi-s first mail- ^ 

out resulted in 913 returns. Four weeks after the initial mail-out, a 

follow-up questionnaire was ' sent to all the nonrespondents . Of. the 

1 ,37Q mailed, 277 completed questionnaires^wer^ returned. 

During August 1978, the Survey Research Centre to^ over the tasjA 

of tracing parents'/students' addresses, using the following procedures: 

1. All current telephone directories were checked f or . currerjt 
add resses and telephone numbers. 

2. In centres were city directories wete available, the names and 

telephone numbers of the occupants of the Phase I addresses 

were recorded. In addition, the names and telephone numbers 

of their neighbours were also recorded. » fe- 

t 

3. In rural areas\ all residents with the sanje surname as the 
^ respondent's were checked and recorded. 

A» In cases where no 'information was obtained using the abOvfc 
procedures, telephone operators were contacted for asRistance, 



Clerical and tracing procedures were carried out from August 3 to 
August 17, 1978. Approximately five to six interviewers and two 
supervisors were trained, and conducted thl telephoning from the offices 
of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities during the week of 
August 16, 1978. This stage of the tracing operation r^ulted in 356 
updated addresses of the 692 names supplied. Only one respondent 
refused to cooperate. 

During the first week in" September ; 1978, . at>tempts were made to 
contact all the parents/students who had not responded to the two mail- 
out questic^nnaires . Teja interviewers operated from the Ministry, using 
their WATTS Iin»s and, occasionally, long-distance lines. In additipn, 
two interviewers operated from their homes. A total of 458 updated 
addresses resulted from this stage. , C 

As a result of the tracing procedures, 1,190 updated addresses were 

obtained using the mail questionnaires and, 814 updated addresses were 

obtained 1)y telephone (46% and 32% of the sample, respectively). 

Overall 2,004 (78%) upd^ated addresses were obtained (see Tables 1 and 2 

♦ 

for the results by stratum and region). 

The second stage^f Phase IV involved the actual collection of data 
using mail ques^^ionnaires and telephone interviews. The initial mail- 
out was made during the week of April 24, 1979 to all Phase I 

V 

corhpletions fo^whom we had updated addresses (2,004). Reminder carrds 
were sent to those not responding by May 18, 1979. In total 1,068 
C0i%leted questionnaires were received by July 27, 1979 (Figure A,l)/ 

Diiring the two-week pejriod starting July 11, sixteen interviewers 
and .two supervisors, .trained by the Centre, conducted telephone 

■ \ 

l«|terview8 with the nonrespondents to the mail^ questionnaire from the 



officea of the Ministry Colleges and Universities. Up to ^ five 
attempts were made to obtain an interview, This stage resulted in 45^ 
completions (Figure A. 2). 

From the^ original group of 2,555 Phase I respondents, 1,522 
responded to Phase IV representing a completion rate of 59.6%. However, 
considering only those Phase I respondents for whom current addresses 
wer^ available (2,004), the conjjrretion rate increases to 76.0%. A more 
detailed breakdown ofTlie respondents and nonrespondents is included in 
table A. 4, the final field report*. 

^ . . As in Phases I, II, and III, the effect of nonrespondin|^students 
in Phase IV was corrected at the level of the original sampling unit. 
However, in Phase IV, four sets of nonresponse corrected weights were 
necessary for the PSUs. The first set of correction factors CA) was 
computed for the subset of the' sample that responded in Phases I and IV 
(N = 64).' The second set of correction factory (B) was computed for the 
'subset of the sample that responded in Phases I, II, and IV (N =59). A 
third set of correction factors (C) was calculated for the subset of the 
sample that responded in Phases I, III, -and IV (N = 92). Finally, the 

V 

fourth set of correction factors (D) was ct)mputed for the subset of the 
sample that responded in Phases I, II and III, and IV (N = 1307). The 
need for the, four sets of corrected weighted resulted from the fact that 
not all the students responded to all four^ phases. 

As in the qase of the nonresponse correction factors for Phase I 
(T), Phase II (U) and Phase III (V and Z) , the factor A was aggregated 
over* the i'^^'^PSU and the j.*^*^ sample in thp foll6wing manner: , 

Table A. 4, the finaT field report, was compiled by Mary Chin, Technical 
.Supervisor, Sampling Department of the Survey Research Centre, York 
University. 



A.. = -il, 

wherevtp = the num/er of Phase IV respondents in 
PSU i aftid'the sample j. 

The Phase IV corrected weights - for the i^^ PSU in samples 1 and 2 
that incorporate the correctioij factor A were, respectivej^y : 



W.J (IV) = 62 . . Sj . . A.J and 
<2 (IV) = 62 . . . T.^ . A,2 



V 

h« creati 



Th« cifeationT^of a matched sample between Phases 1 and IV, and 
sample estimates based on total number of respondents in Phase IV would 

require tae^^above form for the corrected weight. ^ 

\ th t h 

The factor B was aggregated over the ^ PSU and j sample in the 

following manner: 

m. 



B. 



11 



w|iere ft. , = the number of Phase IV respondents in PSU i 
^ I and sample j that were also respondents in 

Phase II. 



The J^hase (IV corrected weights for the i^^ PSU in samples 1 and 2 

/ 

that iacorporatp the correction factor B^^ were, respectively: 



Wfj, (IV) = 62 . Rj . .'f , p., . B.J and 



W = 62 . . . T.J . • "12 



\Sample e;9timate8\ based on a matclied sample between Phases I, II, 
and IV yould require the above form for^he corrected weight. 



ErJc • " A - 7 




The factor C was aggregated over the i^*^ PSU and j*^^ sample in the 
following manner: ' / ' 



0, 



C. s 

where W^^ = the ^umber of Phase IV respondents in PSU i 
and sample j that were also respondents in 
Phase III. 

The Phase IV corrected weights for the i'^** PSU in samples 1 and 2 
that incorporate the correction factor 2. . were, respectively: 

W^l (IV) = 62 . Rj . Sj . T.J . Z.j . C.j and 
W^^ (IV) = 62 . . . T., . Z., . C., 



Sample estimates based on a matched sample between Phases I, III, 
and IV would require the aljove form for the corrected weight. 

■ The factor D was aggregated over the i^** PSU and j^** sample in the 
following manner: 



where , = the ^ber of* Phase IV respondents in PSU i ' * 
and sample j that were also respondents in i 



Phases II and III. 

♦ 



The Phase IV corrected weljghts for the i " PSU in samples -1 and 2. 

ictor 



^hat incorporate the correction factor D^^ were, respectively: 



A - 8 



/ 



^ . wjj (IV) := ^2 . . . T^^ . Mil . V.J . d\\ and 



Sample estimates based on a matched 6amp|e between Phases II^ 
III, and IV would require the above form for the corrected weights. 

The Phase IV corrected weights ^ listed by sample and school, are 
included in Table A. 3. a 



* 



TABLE A.I STAGE I: RESULTS OF TRACING PROCEDURES BY REGION 



•Mail-Out 



Tracing by Phone 



Contacti of Nonreipond^nts 
By^ Phone 



Region No', of Selected 



No of Conpletiont Attrition Conprletions 



Attrition Coaipletioni 

No 



Attrition 
No 



Number Schools 


Studeitti 


1st 


. 2nd 






Inf ormetion 


Other 


Information 


Other 


2 


10 


208 


69 


23 


1 


25 


33 




48 


S 


I 


3 


6 


152 


56 


10 


1 


25 


16 




28 


14 


1 


.4 


10 


261 


89 


33 




50 


23 


• 


46 


15 


4 




6 


199 


73 


17 


1 


36 


21 






13 

I «l 




6 


16 


365 


126 


34 
. I* 


2 


69 
4* 


53 


1 


54 


16 


3 




20 


542 


191 


67 


1 


37 
3* 


75' 




97 
9* 


61 


1 


■ 


14 


331 


129 


40 


2 


25 


54 


t 


15 
26* 


36 


3 

V 


9 


7 


166 


66 


15 




27 


21 


1 


23 


12 


1 


10 


13 


J J I 


111 
111 

I* 


37. 




•54 

) 


37 




69 
4* 


15 


3 


TOTAL 


104 


2555 


912 
1* 


. 276 
2* 




348 
8* 


333 




417 
41* 


190 


17« 








1 

913 


5 

277 




356 


333 


3' 


458 . 


190 





Represents questionnaires received after the cut-off date or completions with nsiling addreaaet only. 

* - Educational regions of Ontario: " \ 

01. RegiW deleted ^ 06. Niagara 

02. Hid-N(orthern Ontario 07. Weat Central Ontario 

03. North'Eaatern Ontario 08, East Central Ontario / 

04. Westeriv Ontario 09. Eaatern Ontario 

05. Mid-Western Ontario 10. Ottawa Valley 

- Includes wrong nttfibers^ busy numbers » unlisted numbers and no information about the reapondent. 

- 4 refused, 2 deceaWd, 2 omitted in the original sample (1973). 

- 1 refusfd» 2 deceasWl. ' • 

- 16 refused. V lof*t i\i the mail. 



TABLE A: 2: STAGE 1 : RESULTS OF TRACING PROCEDURES BY STRATUM 



Stratum No. of Selected 
Number Schools Students 1st 



^ Contacts of Nonrespondents 

M ^ r ii Tracing by Phone By Phone 

No. of Completions Attrition Completions Attrition Completions / Attrition 



2nd 



No 

Information Other 



/ 



No. 



Information Other 





22 

r 


535 


205 


67 


3 


30 


82 


1 ' 


4 

45 


70 
29* 


3 


2 


24 


564 


202 ' 

1*' 


57 


1 


71 
6* 


^7 




' 122 
4* 


33 


6 


3 


24 

It 


618 


218 


65 
• 1* 


1 


73 


81 




120 
6* 


43 


4 

• 


■ 4 


^ 34 


' 838 


287 


87 


3. ■■ .... 


174 
2* 


103 


2 


130 

2* 


44 • 


4 



TOTAL 



104 



2555 912 276 
1* 1* 



c ■:. 



348 
8* 



333 



417 
41* 



190 / 17* 



913 



a 



Represents questionnaires receivedSftf 



vediVftftet^ythe At- 



356 



333 



458 



190 



17" 



off date or completions with iHfflTifig"addres8es" only . 



\ 



b 

G 

d 
e 



- School Boards . ■ , ^ , \ 
Stratum 1 Metro Toronto ,^ 
Stratum 2 Other large mkrop^litdn areas 
Stratum 3 Smaller cities ^Itpwrt^^^^^^^^^^ urban fringe areas 
Stratum 4 Other areas - maitilyl rtiral 

- includes wrong numbers busy numbres, unlisted numbers and no information about the respondent. 

- 4 refused, 2. deceased, 2 omitted In the original sample (1973) 
• 1 refused, 2 deceased. 

- 16 refused, ; lost in the mail. 



FIGURK A..1: IIISTOORAM SNOWING DISTRIBUTION OF HAIL RETURNS 
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KIGUKR A. 2: HlSTOGRA^l SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF.COHPLETED TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 
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TABLE A . 3 : PROJECT '223 HALF SAMPLE WEIGHTS BY SCHOOL 
, ,School School Name * . Sample Wl 



W12 W13 



W123 



Wl4 t W124 W134 W1234 



1 

2 

A 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

15 
16 
17 
18 ' 
19 

,20 . 

21-" 

22 
*23 

\b 

26 

27 

28 

29^ 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
*36 

37 

38 

39 



Etobicoke C.I. 
Morth Albion C.I. 
Richview C'. I . 

School of Experimental Edu|:atian 
Silverthorn C.I. • 
Thistletown ^. I . 
West Humber.C.I. 
Bloor CI. 

Central H»S. of Commerce 

3umb#;r8ide C-. I . 
alv#rn C.l. V 
Oakwpod C.r-> 
A.Y aackson S.S. 
V^athurst Heights S.S. 
Q^. Jeffreys S.S. 
Emery C.I. < . 

Jorthview Heights. S.S. 
Victor)La Park S.S. 
Cederbrae C.I. 
.Davi'd^^Sl Mary Thomson C.l. 
Winsto^t Churjhill C.I. 



St. Geor^'s'C. 
Confederation S.S.' 
MacDonald Cartier S.S. 
GarBun-Falconbi;idg9 
Lo-E.llen Park S.S. 
Locjjcerby Composite School 
Sheridan Technical School 
Hon. W.C. Kennc<)y C.I. 7 . 
John L. ForaterCI. * 
Windsor H.S. of Connerce. 
The London South ^S'. 
Sir Wilfrid Launiier S.S. 
Grand River C.I. i ■ 
Sherwood S.S. 
Westfflount S.S. ' 
^, Gloucester H.S.^ 
40 f Marivalp U.S. 



2 
2 
1 

1 ' 

1 

1 

t 

2 

2 

r " 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

i 
1 

* 

2 
1 
1 
2 

. 1 

2 

1 



72.9 
64.2 
90.1 
130,1 
65 a 

§1.4' 
65.6 
65.6 
64.4. 
67.5 ' 
75.6 
75.4 
72^9 
'l30i.9 
65.1 
72.1 
75.0 

180 1 
68. 'J 
77.8 
73.3. 
71.1 

157.0 
66.6 
69.3 
70.7 
67.5 
93.7 
61.2 
65.1 
61.2- 
75.2 
6f.7 
84.4 

#64.0 
71.1, 
74.5 
.86.9 



/ 



90.5 94.9 • 96 

82.8 122.6 102 
94.7 110.5 111 

140.6 152.3 140 

69.7 77.2 • 7^ 

100.4 133.9 72 

61B.3 80.2 77.1 ' 

65.6 68.1 68.1 

87.6 111.1 87.6 

70.3 82.0 79.0 

82.4 69:5 82.4 
slOO.4 110.7 . 100.4 

)75.7 89.5 86.0 

i46.0. 461.2 246.0 

71.1 88.3 83.6 

74.9 9i.,3 88.0 

75.0 79.0, 79.0 
191.0 202.3 191.0 

71.7 90.5 86.8 
81.6 84.2 84.4 

86.4 102.0 91.9 

78.2 82.0 8Z.4 

196.2 > 245.3 196.2 

133.3 283,3 141.8 

83.8 107.0 ;93.7 

80.6 84. 2 84.6 

67.5 67.5 67.5 
Uf.U 147.0 127.4 

64;2 70.7 70.9 

74.9 ^80.2 :if*.9 
•66.0 81.0 ' ? '78.x 

88.7 lTft^;'^.l6> 

70. S 73.5..- '73. y 

f».7 §3,1 . ^3 

to. 4 111.1 '/;96. 3- 

71.1 nX^' 75.6 
U4.1 145.8 114.1 

>8e.9 91.3/ 91.3 




l\$.9 
191.5 

172. r 

210.9 
96.2 

217.4 
136.5 
177.1 
175.3 
135.6 

^"135^2 

'200.8 
126.2 
32S'0 

'146,5 
144.4 
115.4 , 
3;i4.7 
M7.7 
155 
. 163.2 
130.3 
196.2 
151.1 
99.6, 
130.1 
97.8 
175.3^ 
103.8 

> 114.5 
117.9 
162.6 
112.9 
136.3 
192 . 7 
106.5 
142.6 
121.8 



158.1 
254.6 
180.8 
228.3 
98.2 
267.7 
167.6 
176.9 

i^lp.i 

164.0 
147,1 
200.6 
140.6 
614.9 
170.7 
174.9 
115.4 
343.9 
132.3 
150.3 
173.3 
143.4 
. 245, 
302, 
137, 
129 
97.8 
238.9 
117.7 
124.8 
118.7 
192.1 
117.6 
133.1 
277.7 
106,5 
187-4 
130.5 



.3 
,3 
,5 
.1 



170.8 
213.7 
172.1 
210.9 
96.2 
145.0 , 
161.4 
176.9 
175.3 
158.0 
135.2 
200.6 
135.1 

32a. 0 

167 .5 
.168.8 
115.4 
324. > 
126.$ 
155.6> 
163.4 
142.4 
196.2 
151.3 
113.7 
130.1 
97.8 
175.3 
11*2.3 
114.5 
117.7 
162.8 
112.7 
136.3 
224.8 
106.5 
142.6 
130.5 



frABLK A. 3: (conL'd) 
School .School Name 



Sample 



Wl 



W12 



W13 



W123 



W14 



W12A 



W134 



■ S ■ 
W123A 



41 Sir Robert Borden H.S. 

'M\ Sir Robert Borden H.S. 

A2 Canterbury H.S. 

43 Ecole' Seconds ire de La Salle 

AA Glebe C.I. 

A5 Sir Wilfrid Laurier H.S. *. 

A6 Woodraff H.S. 

A7 Hillcrest H.S. / 

A8 Bawating C. and V.S. 

49 KoraK Cdllege and V.S.* 

50 Widdifield S.S; 

51 Beamsville District S.SJ 

52 Grantham H.S. 

5*3 Grimsby District S.S. 

p54 Lakeitort S.S. ' 

55 Niagara District S.S. 

56 Niagara Falls College a»d V.S 
.57 Welland Centennial S.S. 

57 We H and Ceritenni, 

58 Aldershot H.S. 

59 Olenforest S.S. 

60 Lome ParJi S.S. 

61 Strieetsville S.S. 

62 ThomMi^. Kennedy S.S. 

63 We«t^^»^ S.S. 

64 Orillia bistrict C. and V.I 

65 Dunb^arton H.S. 

66 Port Perry M.S. 

67 Bayview S.S. 

68 Sutton District S.S. 

69 Notre Dame College 
7tt .Pickering College 

71 Blind River District H.S. 

72 Chapleau H.S. 

73 IroquoiB Falls S.S. 

73 Iroquois Falls S.S. 

74 . Rolapd Michener S.S. 

75 Almaquin Highland S..S. 




1 


90 


.1 


100. 


0 


131 


.3 


135.6 


157.6 


158 


4 


210 


1 


. J89v9 


2 


77 


.1 . 


> 88. 


7 


81 


.6 


98.5 


197.1. 


221 


5 


181 


3 


'221.7 


1 


65 


.1 


72. 


9 


81 


.6 


79:2 


-91.3 f 


101 


2 


113 


3- 


il3.9 


2 


63 


.2 


67. 


6 


75 


.7 


73.1 


ni.i 


130 


5 


151 


5 


140.6 


2 


63 


.0 


76. 


9 


97 


.7 


86.6 


138.5 


138 


5 


169 


4 


138.5 


2 


61 


.2 


73. 


5 


97 


.9 


91.9 


104.8 


122.6 


135 


7 


133.7 


. 1 


' 108 


.9 


123. 


2 


ISffTA 




150.9 


151 


7 


184 


8 


164.2 


1 


71 


.1 


74. 


7 


91 


.3 


87.1 


13(f.3 


130 


7 


'>_164 


4 


156.8 




73 


.5 


83. 


8 


95 


.6 


92.5 


92.9 


103 


6 


111 


5 


109.9 


1 


65 


.1 


78. 


8 


82 


.4 


78.8 


115.2 


124 


8 


139 


4 


124.8 


2 


63.2 


73. 


3 


75 


.9 


76.3 


'114.5 


122 


2 


l4l 


8 


130.9 


2 


75 


.1 


91. 


7 


118 


.3 


103.2 


,127.2 


150 


0 


183 


0 


165.2 


1 . 


88 


.1 


93. 


5 


93 


.5 


93.5 


124.8 


124 


6 


132 


5 


M24.6 


2 


84 


.4 


88: 


7 


97 


.9 


98.5 


118.1 


118 


. 1 


124 


0 


118.3 


1 


71 


.7 


89. 


7 


95 


.0 


90.3 


14^.4 


205 


.0 


180 


61 


206.3 


2 


89 


.1 


89. 


1 


91 


. 1 


91.1 


103^2 


103 


2 


105 


4 


105.4 


1 


' 65 


.1 


114. 


1 


199 


.6 


114. U 


114.1 


165 


9 


290 


3 


165.9^ 


1 


70 


.3 


83. 


0 


93 


.9 


91.3 


121.8 


130 


3 


154 


3 


140.4 


2 


81 


.6 


81. 


6 


95 


. 1 


95.1 


122.4 


122 


-4 


122 


4 


122.4 


2 

^ 1 


67 


.0 


74. 


5 


92 


.5 


. 90.7 


122.2 


130 


5 


154 


1 


149.0 


65 


.1 


69. 


7 


74 


.9 


84.2 


119.4 


119 


0 


122 


6 


130.1 


4 


65 


.1 


67. 


1 • 


74 


.7 


74.9 


97.6 


97 


4 


111 


9 


108.1 


2^ 


- 63 


.2 


65. 


0 


71 


.9 


69.7 


85.2 


88 


7 


95 


9 


92.9 


1 


72 


.1 


75. 


0 


94 


.7 


91.3 


174.3 


175 


0 


197 


8 


^90.9 
^119.5 


2, 


70 


.1 


77. 


1 


87 


.4 


82.4 


113.5 


113 


.9. 


131 


1 


2 


72 


.9 


90. 


5 


103 


.4 


104.8 


117.7 


139 


7 


172 


3 


167.6 


. 2 


J66.4 


73. 


1 


88 


.4 


85.2 


138.9 


139 


.5 


152 


9 


139.5 


2 


71 


v9 


' 81. 


2 


86 


.2 


81.2 


122.2 


152 


.3 


153 


3 


152.3 


1 


69 


.7 


112 


3 


147 


.9 


118.8 


126.3 


252 


.7 


271 


1 


262.5 


1 


67.5 


85 


1 


103 


.0 


88.9 


93.3 


108 


.7 


137 


2 


115.0 


2 


81 


.6 


183.6 


550 


.7 


244 J 8 


146.8 


275 


.2 


708 


0 


314.6 




71 


.7 


95. 


2 


126 


.9 


109.9 


179.2 


178 


.6 


238 


0 


178.6 




194>0 


148 


6 


185 


.8 


17(3s5 


208.0 


260 


.1 


371.6 


346.9 


•■ i 


65 


.1 


97 


8 


146.7 


105.3 


227.9 


228/3 


342 


4 


228.3 




65 


.1 


79 


4 


85 


.5 


83.0 


-107.3- 


"114 


.'1 


130 


9 


114.1 


2 ^ 


.73 


;3 


96 


7 * 


134 


.3 


114.9 


183.2 


229 


6 


268 


6 


. 229.8 


1 


73' 


.7 


112 


7 


123 


.4 


120.6 


121 .0 


168 


9 


185 .0 


168.9 


. 1 


83.0. 


122 


0 


149 


.1 


140.8 


130.3 


166.3 


f^^4 .0 


203.4 




9- 



TABLE A. 3: (cpnf d) 
School School Nart^ 



Sample 



Wl 



W12 W13 W123 WlA W12A W13A W123A 



75 


Alroaquia Highlands S.S. 


2 


66.0 


78 


.6 


89 


.3 


86.8 


91.7 


■ 97-, 1 


115 


.5 


103 


.2 


76 


West Elgin S.S. 


2 


61.2 


65 


.A 


67 


.6 


65. A 


111.7 


118.5 


119 


.3 


118 


.5 


77 


The District S.S. Essex County 


1 


65.1 


76 


.2 


82 


.A 


79.6 


92.7 


103.2 


llA 


.5 


109 


.5 


77 


The District S.S. Essex County 


2 


63. A 


68 


.5 


71 


.1 


71.3 


8A.6 


89.1 


95 


.9 


93 


. 7 


78 


Central Huron S.S. 


1 


77.8 


8A 


.0 


87 


.3 


87.5 


112.5 


125.9 


128 


.5 


13A 


.3 


79 


Lambton Ceatral C. and V.I. 


2 


61.2 


65 


.A 


65 


.A 


65. A 


89.1 


93.5 


95 


. 1 


95 


. 1 


80 


John Diefenbaker S.S. 


1 


83. A 


136 


.6 


16A 


.0 


150.3 


125 .'O 


166.0 


223 


.6 


167 


.9 


81 


West Hill S.S. 


1 


65.. 1, 


8A 


.8 


92 


.9 


89.3 


89.1 . 


121.0 


128 


.9. 


130 


.5 


82 


Huroo Pari S.S. 


2 


61.2 


71 


.7 


80 


.0 


75.3 


> 75.3 


89.1 


95 


.5 


. "91 


.9 


83 


Cent;re Wellington S.S. 


1 


80.6 


125 


.0 


71 


.5 


71.5 


152.3 


229.1 


135 


.0 


131 


. 1 


8A 


John F. Jposs C. and V.I. 


1 


69.7 


80 


.8 


101 


.8 


91 .9 


112.3 


112.3 


137 


.6 


118 


.8 


85 


Norwell District S.S. 


1 


83. A 


115 


.0 


121 


.8 


115.0 


125.0 


1A9.5 


172 


.5 


1A9 


5 


85 


Norwcll District S.S. 


2 


61.2 


70" 


.9 


86 


.6 


79.2 


7A.7 


8A.2 


91 


.7 


8A 


.0 


86 


Cayuga S.S. 


2 


8A.2 


103 


.6 


110 


.5 


103.6 


13<».7 


13A.7 


165 


.6 


13A 


. 7 


87 


' Simcoe Composite S. 


2 


70.3 


118 


.7 


213 


.7 


126.6 


111.7 


158.3 


267 


.0 


158 


3 


88 


Ancaster High and V.S. 


2 


81.6 


93 


.1 


101 


.6 


97.7 


139.9 


150. A 


159 


.5 


150 


A 


89 


Parks ide C.I. 


1 


78.2 


223 


.8 


A97 


.2 


223.8 


130.3 


391.7 


895 


. 1 


391 


7 


89 


Parksi(fi|£.l. 
Sydenhtim^.S . 


2 


" 76.5 


153 


.1 


3A0 


.,1 


170.0 


139.1 


191.2 


382 


.5 


191 


.1 


90 


2 


6A.4 


76 


.7, • 


81 


*0 


76.7 


9A.1 


111.7 


112 


.1 


111 


7 


91 


Central Hasting S.S. 


1 


85.7 


108 


•9 . 


129 


.3 


116.6 


163.0 


163. A 


206 


.9 


163 


A 


92 


North Hastings S.^. ' 


2 


87.2 


151 


9 


208 


.8. 


160.3 


151.5 


2 AO. 5 


29A 


.8 


2A0 


5 


93 


North Granville H;S. 


1 


65.1 


7A 


.3 


91 


.5 


86.5 


9A.9 


99.0 


113 


.3 


98 


9 


94 > 


. "Cobourg District C.i. 




75. A 


80.0 


89 


.5 


8A.8 


102. A 


102.8 


117 


.0 


110 


9 


95- 


Cr^stwood S.S. ~ -. ' 




85.1 


100 


.0 


113 


.9 


107.7 


178.0 


200.0 


250 


.5 


228 


9 


96 


Prince Edward C.I. 




86.9 


101 


8 


112 


.5 


101.8 


lAO.A 


152.7 


16A 


.A 


152 


7 


97 


Ecole Secondalre de Plantagenet 


CM CM 


, 61.2 


6A 


.8 ~ 


73 


.5 


7A.1 


107.8 


108.0 . 


121 


.A 


llA 


9 


98 


Cornwall College and V.S. 


61.2 


66 


6 


76 


.1 


69.9 


86. A 


97.7 


llA 


.1 


lOA 


8 


99 


North Dundas District H.S. ' 


' ' 1 


67.5 


82 


A 


87 


.5 


85.0 


9A.5. 


111.5 


126 


.3 ' 


116. 


8 



4 



TABLE A, 4: STAGE 2: 
A, STRATUM I 

School Name 



FINAL FIELD REPORT 



School Selected 
Number Students 



Etobicoke C,l, 
North Alhiori C. I» 
Rlchyiew ^ 
Schoal of Experimental 

Education 
Si Iverthorn C. i . 
Thiatletqwn CI, 
West Humber C/l. 
Bloor C*I. 

Central H. 8. of Commerce 
Humber-sidc C.J. 
Malvern . I, 
Oakwood CI. 
A.y. Jacknon S.S. 
Bathurst H^jights S.S, 
C.W. Jefferya S.S. 
Emery C.I. 

Northvlew Heighta S.S. 
Victoria Park S.S. .... 
Cedarbrae C.I; / . ^ 

David and Maryv 

Thompson C.I. 
Winston Churchill C/lv 
St» George^ 8 CoUi&ge . 



St^ratum 1 Totals 




2101 
2102 
1103 
UOA 

1105 
1106 
2107 
2108 
2109 
1110 

nil 

1112 
;2115 
2116 
,1117 
2118 

\m 

2120 
21?i 

1122- 

■ ■ ■. 

212^^ 



21 
AO 
21 
13 

31 
16 
27 
27 
19 
28 
25 

M: 

26 
■ 15 
36 
28 
20 
18 

26 



Ist 



535 \ "lU:' 



Mail-Out 



Completions 

2nd Total Attrition 



'7 . 
5 

6/^ 

■2'..» 

6 

• 3 
6 

A , 

3 
3 
, 6 
6 

;, '6 ■■■ 

'$\ ■ 
^ s-.\ 

■6 

'A ■■ 

1 



2 
3 
A 
A 

7 
0 
6 
2 
1 
9 
A 
2 
I 
1 
3 
A 
1 

^.3 " 

5 

3 

'2'\ 
3 



7A 



/ 



» 9 
^8 
10 
6 

13 
3 

X2 
6 
A. 

12 

10 
8 

11 
5 
8 
9 

10 
9 
9 

10 

7 
7 



186 



12 
32 
11 
7 

18 
13 

1 

15 
•16 
15 
2A 
15 
40 
28 
19 
10 
9 
15 
16 

13 
15 

♦ 

3A9 



pompletion 
Rate 



A2.9 
20.0 
A7.6 
A6.2 

Al.9 

18.8 

AA.A 

22.2 

21.1 

A2.9 

AO.O 

25.0 

A2.3 

33.3 

22.2 

32.1 

50.0 

50.0 . 

37.5 

38.5 

35.0 
,31.8, 



3A.8 



Telephone 



Overall 







Completion i 


Completion 


om 




Rate 


Rate 


Attrition 


(%) 


' . (%) 


A 


8 


33.3 


61.9 


6 


26 


18.8 


35.0 


1 


. 10 


9.1 


52. A 


3 


A 


A2.9 


. . 69.2 

• 


9 


9 


' 50;0 


:7l.o 


A 


9 


30.8 


A3. 8 


1 




0 , / 


AO 1 

»«8,1 


A 


17 


19.0 


,37.0 


A 


11 


26.7 


A2,l 


2 


lA 


12.5 


50, 0 


A 


11 ^ 


, 26.7 


5^';0 


8 


' ■ 16 


33.3 


50<0 


A 


11 


26.7 


57.7 


1 


9 


10.0 


' AO.O 


9 


■ 19 


32.1 


A7.2 


5 


lA 


26.3 


• 50.0 


3 


■ 7 


30.0 


65.0 


1 


8 


11. i 


^5.6 


6 


9 


AO.O 


62.5 


A 


12 


25 0 


53.8 


3 


10 


23. 1 


50.0 


6 


' 9 


AO.O 


59.1 






' 1 ■ ^ 










K \ 


92 


257 


26. A 


52.0. 



ERIC 



TABLE A. A: (cont'd) 
B. STRATUM 2 



00 













Mail -Out 






Telephone ' 




* 
















t 

Completion 






Completion 


School 


Selected 




Completions 




Rate 






.Rate 


OCilOOl Eiallic 


[fiunuc r 


Students 


1st 




Total 


Attrition 


(%) 


Conpletiona Attrition . 


(%) 


. _ 

I "lit* 1 rl L L Ull p . O « 




5 


4 


0 


4 


1 


- 

80.0 


0 


1 


0.0 






34 


7 


4 


11 


23 


32.4 


• 8 ^ ^ 


15 


34.8 


Vidrsuii r d Li. u 1111 r L (jj^cr « o • 


«.«.«. / 


23 


7 




11 


12 


47.8 


6 


6 


50.0 


F n-P 1 1 »t\ Pa rif <^ 




24 


6 


3 


9 


15 


37.5 


6 


9 


40.0 


1 n r* Ir o v* Htf f^r\fnttrt tti ^r*nrtnl 




29 


12 


3 


15 


14 


51.7 


5 


9 


35.7 


OIlCrLcldll ICCIllllLdl OL-llUUl 


77 '\0 


15 


4 




\ 5 


10 


33.3 


4 


6 


40.0 


Hon. W,C. Kennedy C.l. 


2231 


22 


6 




10 


12 


45-5 


3 


9 


25.0 


jonn L» . rorsLcr Vj , i . 




30 


11- 


9 
*• 


13 


17 


43.3 


6 


11 


35.3 


Windsor H.S. of Commerce 


2233 


27 


9 


1 


10 


17 


37.0 


6 


11 


35.3 


The London South S.S. 


1234 


13 


4 


1 


5 




38.5 


2 


6 


; 25 . 0 


Sir Wilfrid taurier S.S. 


1235 


25 


' 4 


6 


10 


15 


40.0 


5 


10 


/ 33.3 


Grand River C.l.- 


2236 


21' 


6 


4 


10 


^ n 


47.6 


4 


7 


36.4 


Sherwood S.S. 


2337 


21 


4 


2 


6 


15 


28.6 


1 


14 


, 6.7 


Westmount S.S. 


1238 


33 


6 


7 


13 


20 


39.4 


9 


, 11 


' 45.0 


Gloucester H.S. 


2239 


23 


3 


5 


8 


15 


34.8 


9 


6 


60.0 


Marivale H.S. 


1240 


21 


8 


2 


10 


11 


47.6 


5 




45.5 


Sir Robert Borden H.S. 


I2A1 


21 


5 


2 


,7 


14 

r 1 


33.3 


5 


9 


35.7 


Sir Robert Borden H.S. 


2241 


23 


5 


1 


6 


17 


26.1 


3 


J4 


17.6 


Canterbury H.S. 


1242 


28 


10 


4 


14 


14 


50.0 


6 


8 


42.9 


Ecole Secoudaire 


2243 


29 


5 


9 


.lA 


15 


48 . 3 


1 


14 


6.7 


de La Salle 




















10.0' 


Glebe C.I. 


2244 


33 


.12 


1' 


13 


20 


39.4 


2 


18 


Sir Wilfrid Uurier H.S. 


J245 


24 


4 


3 


7 


17 


' 29.2 


7 


10 


41.2 


Woodraff H.S. 


1246 


18 


7 


4 


> 11 . 


7 


61.1 


2 


5 


28.6 


Hlllcrest H.S. 


1247 


V 22 


6 


■ ^ V 


9 


13 


40.9 


A 3' 


10 


23.1 


Stratum 2 Totals 




564 


155 


76 


231 


333 


,41.0* 


108 


225 


32.4 



Coni[/l7t> 




80^0 
55.9 
73.9 
62.5 
69.0 
60.0 
59.1 
63.3 
59.3 
53.8 
60.0 
66.7 
33.3 
66.7 
73.9 
71:4 
57.1 
39.1 
71.4 
51.7 

45.5 
5R.3 
72.2 
54.5 



60.1 



TABLE A. A": (cont'd) 
C. STKy^TlIM J 



Mail-Out 



Schj)ol Name 

Bawating C. and V.S., 

Korah College aad V.S 

Widdifield S.S. 
'^BeamsviUe District S.S. 

Grantham U.S. 

Grimsby District S.S. 

Lakeport^S.S, • 

Niagara t>istrict S,S. 
* Niagara Fa' I Is C. and V.I 

Welland Centennial S .S. ' 

We Hand Centennial 

Aldershot H.S. 

Glenforest S.S. 

Lorne Park S.S. 

Streetsviile S.S. 

Thomas L. Kennedy S^S. 

Westwood S.S. 

Orillia District C.& V.I, 

Dunbarton H.S . 

Port- Perry H.s/. 

Bayvtew S*S. 

Sutton District S.S. 

Notre Dame College 

Pickering Col lege 

stratum 3 Totals 



School Selected Completions 
Number Students 1st . . 2nd Tatal 



13 
9 

12 
9 
11 
11 
6 
17 
10 
12 
10 
14 
17 
16 
17 
8 

18 

9 

10 
6 

U 
15 
'8 
6 

280 



1348 


24 


9 


- 4 


1349 


23 


6 


3 


2350 


29 


10 


2 


2351 


22 


5 


• 4^ 


1 IQO 


17. 


7 


4 


2353 


21 


5 


- 6 


1354 


20 




J 


2355 


22 


12 


5 


1356 


-28 


6 


4 


1357 


26 


9 


3 


235^ 


21 


4 


6 


2358 


^ 31 


10 


4 


1359 


44 


' 8 


9 


1360 


-30 


10 


8 


2361 


31 


13 


4 


1362 


29 


3 


5 


2363 


34 


10 


8 


2364 


21 


5 


4 


2365 


23 


8 


' 2 


2366 


17 


4 


2 


!l367 


29 


11 


3 


,1368 


29 


12 


3 


2369 


27 


5 


3 


f 1370 


.20 




1 




618 ^ 


180 


100 



Attlritlon 



N Telephone 

Completion 
Rate 

(X) Completions Attrition 



Completion 
, Rate 
(%) 



Overall 
Complexion 
Rate 
(%) 



11 


i4.2 


6 


5 


54.5 


7Q 9 


14 


39.1 


4 


10 


' 28.6 


JO . J 


17 


41.4 


4 


13 


23. 5 




13 


40.9 


4 ' 


9 


30.8 


59.1 , 


a 

0 


64. 7 


1 


5 


16.7 


70.6 


10 - 


52.4 


4 . 


6 


40.0 


71.4 


14 


30,0 


4 


10 


28.6 


50.0, 


5 


77.3 


2 


3 


40.0 - 


86.4 


18 


35.7 


. 6 


12 


33.3 


57.1 


14 


46.2, 


3 


11 


21.4 


57.7 


11 


A 47.6 


"4 


7 


.36.4 


66.7 


1-7 


» 45.2 


3 


14 


17.6 


54.8 


27 


38.6 


7 


20 


.25.9 ■ 


54.5 


12 


60.0 


: 2 .:- 


10 


16.7 


66.7 


14 


54.8 


6 


8 


42.9 


74.2 


21 


27.6 




17 


19.0 


41.4 


16 


• 52.9 


3 


13 


18.8 


61.8 


12 


^2.9 


4 


8 


33.3 


61.9 


13 


43.^ 


1 


12 


7.7 


47.8 


11 


35.3 


4 ' 


7 


36.4 


58.8 


15 


48.3 


2 


13 


13.3 


55.2 


14 


51.7 


6 


8 


42.9 


72.4 


19 


29.6 


1 


12 


36.8 


55.6 


14 


30.0 


2 


12 


14.3 


40.0 


338 


45.3 


, ' 93 


245 


27.5 


60.4 ■ 



TABLE A. 5: 

D. Stratum 4 



H«il-Out 



o 



J . 


School 


Selected 




i ■ 

Completiona 




School Name 
•i ■ 


.Number 


Students 


1st 


2nd 1 Total 


Blind River District H. 


S. -2471 


10 


2 


1 


3 


Chaploau H.S. 


U72 


21 


4 




6 


Iroquois Falls S.S. 


1473 


26 


7 


7 w 


14 


Iro(|Uois Falls S.S. 


2473 


25 


9 


1 


10 


Roll.md Michencr S.S. 


1474 


23 


6 


5 


11 


A.lmaguia HiKlilands S.S. 


1475 


22 


6 


J 


11 


AlmaguiJfi Highlands S.S. 
West El'gin 


2475 


25 


9 


4 


13 


2476 


31 


9 


1 


10 


The District S.S. 


1477 


27 


. 7 


4 


11 


Essex County 












The District S.S. 


2477 


26 


7 


7 


1^ 


Essex County 












Central Huron S.S. 


1476 


26 


8 


6 


14 


Eambton Central C. & V. 


I . 2479 


32 


9 


3 


12 


John Diefenbaker S.S. 


1480 


18 


3 


7 


10 


West Hill S.S. 


1461 


26 


10 


2 


12 


Huron Park S.S. 


2462 


46 

' 17 


16 


7 


25 


Centre Wellington 


1463 


4 


2 


6 


District *H.S. 












John F. Ross C. & V.l. 


1484 


29 


11 


3 


14 


Norwell District S.S. 


1465 


16 


5 






Norwell District S.S. 


2465 


22 


6 




k 


Cayuga 


2466 


' 16 


6 


\ 1 




Simcoe Composite School 


2467 


• 27 


8 




12 


Anc^ister H. \ V S. 


2466 


24 


7 


2 


9 


Parks ide C.I. 


1469 


20 


6 


2 


10 


Parkside C.I. 


2469 


20 


5 


2 


7 



Attrition 



Telephone 

Completion • KComplet ion 

Rate Rate 

(X) Coapletions «Attriti<)n (X) 



Ove ra 1 1 
Completion 
^ Rate 



7 

15 
14 
15 
12 
U 
12 
21 
16 

%> 



12 
20 
6 
14 
23 
11 

IS 
11 
11 

6 

IS 
IS 

10 
13 



30*0 


2 


5 « 


26.6 


50.0 


26.6 


. 0 


^15 


0.0 


28.6 


30.0 




11 


21,4 * 


60. 7 


40.0 ;n 


.0 


15 


0*0 


40 .0 


47 .8 


.3 




25 »0 


60.9 


SCf.O 




7 


1 36.4 


68. 2 


52.0 




6 


33.3 


68. 0 


32.3 


7 


14 ' 


33.3 i 


54.6 


40.7 


6 


8 


50.0 ' 


70.4 


50 „0 


7 


7 


„50.0 


75.0' 


53.8 


4 


6 ■ 


33.3 


69.2 


37.5 


10 


( 10 


. 50.0 


66.8 


55.6 


2 


6 


25.0, 


66.7 


46.2 


1 


7 


50.0 


73.1 


52.1 


14 


^ 9 


v60.9 


61.3 


35.3 


3 


8 


27.3 


52.9 


46.3 


' 4 


11 


26.7 


" 62.1 


36.9 


S 


6 


45.5 


66.7 


50.0 


7 


4 


63. 


81.8 


50.0 


2 


6 


' 25.0 


62.5 


44.4 . 


5 


10 


33.3 


63.0 


37.5 


5 


10 


33.3 


58.3 


50.0 




6 


20.0 


60.0 


35.0 


4 


. 9 


30.8 


55.0 



0 



> 

I 



TABLE A. 5: (cont'd) 
D, STRATUM 4 

( 

School Name 



Syjd^nham H.S. 
Centre ^Hastings S,S. 
North Hastings S,S. 
North Orenville 

District H.S, 
VCobourg I>i8trict C.L 
Crest wood S.S. 
Prince Edward CI, 
Ecole Secondaire 

de Plantagenet 
Cornwafl C, & VS. 



Stratum 4 Totals 
Overall Totals , 



School Selected 
Nunber Studeata 



830 
'2555 



236 
683 



s 



Mail -Out 



CoapletiQns 
l»t 2nd Total 



2490 


19 


7 


1491 


19 


5. 


2492 


33 ' 


6 


1493 


32 


9 


1494^ 


19 


6 


1495 


2!3 


3 


1496 


21 • 


,5 - 


2497 


' 37 


5 


2498 


24 


5 


H.S. 1499 


, 28 


* 7 



3 
2 
8 
9 

5 
5 
1 

7 



6 

135 
B85 



10 
7 
14 
18 

11 
8 
6 

12 

12 
13 

371 

1068 



Attrition 



9 
12 

19 
14 

8 

15 
15 
25 

12 
15 

467 

1487 



Telephone 

* ■ 

Coapletion 

Rate . 

(X) CoMpletionn Attrition 



Completion 
• Rafe 
(X) 



52.6 
36.8 
42.4 
56.3 

57.9 
34.8 
28.6 
32.4 

50.0 
46.4 

44.3 

41.8 



Overall 
Conpletioo 
Rate 
(X) 



3 


6 


• 33.3 


68.4 


3 


9 


25.0 


52.6 


a 5 


14 


26.3 


. 57.6 


4 

k 


10 


28.6 


68.8 


3 


5 


37.5 


73.7 


3 


12 


20.0 


'47.8 


7 


8 


' 46.7' 


61.9 


9 


16 . 


36.0 


56.8 


* 


u 






5 


7 


41.7 


70.8 


7 


6 


46.7 


71.4 


161 


306 


34.5 


63r.5 


454 


1033 


• 30.5 


59.6 



4 
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) ; V APPENDIX B 



OPERATIONA^^ULES FOR CONSTRUCTING COMMONLY-USED VARIABLES 

IN THIS REPORT 

♦ 

Considering all four phases of this study, there are around 500 
variables which -have been recorded for each individual int tjie sample. 
In this secti^on, we will describe the operational rules used in 
constructing variables that are combinations or recodes of the original 
Items in the questiotinaire . We report only on variables relevant to 
this report. All computer work was carried out at the York-Ryerson 
Computer Centre, utilizklg SPSS. 



Variables Cons tructed from a Factor Analysis of Appropria te Items 

i 

Bactor analysis was used to reduce the information presented in 

*many variables to a smaller set of factors or components. This 

technique allows the constj-uction of scales that are Simply ,#linea r ^ 

combinations of the original^ item;s. Throughout • the study, we have 

• .tf ' 

consistently employed a particular type of factor analysis th«t extracts 

initial factor solutions that are exact mathematical transformations of 

the original Variables (PAl with liftwise deletion in SPSS), and then 

rotates these factors vra thfe varimax (orthogonal) rotation method to 

facilitate the interpretation of the results. Experimentation with 

other methods oT extraction (PA2) , followed by varimax or other rotation 

methods , resulted in factors that tended to be highly associated with 

respective factors from the initial method we used, but which, in moil 

.* 

*^ 

* Prepared by Norman Okihiro 
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carsei/^were more di£ficult_L^ interpret. In Gonstructing scales/ from 
items, our preference has been to .employ a term for all the original 
variables (complete estimation), rather than Lploying only Ithose 

variables that have a substaHtial loading. Again, expeVimeniation 

I 

indicated -that it doe's not make mucli difference, which procedure (is used, 
since the two results highly correlate. 

It is important to note that scale construction took plLce ^t 
different phases , (and thus with different sifbsaraples) . HoweverL once a 
scale was defined, we used it in all subsequent analyses and t-epoirts, 
the ajlvantage of this procedure being that .it gives continuity' between 
articrles and reports from the different phases.' By using the same * 
mathematical transformations of the original variables from phase to 
phase to define our scales, we insure that whatever we 'are measuring is 
the same across all phases of the study. 

The 'prqcess of s(?ale construction by factor scores results -in <^ 
y ' ■ • 

interval-level variable that malces possible the use of statistical 
analyses, such as analysis bf variance awd T-tests using the individual 
raw scores produced by the fakor analysis. ' However, for tabular- 
analysis, many factor-score variables were divided into four categories 
or dichotomized. The general procedure used was to divide at the mean, 
and, where four categories, were being used, at about + 2/3 olf a standard 
deviation. This procedure divides the sample population into 
approxima^te quartiles on the relevant variable, , assuming that the 
variable is normally distributed over the population. For some 
variables, however, distributions were skewed -to such an extent that 

* » 

further adjustments of the category boundaries were necessary! In any 
case, the category boundaries are cited below. 
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One final methodological point with regard to scale construction 
should be made. Each respondent was assigned a score on a factor-based 
scale whenever he or she answipred a fixed proportion of the items 
form:^ng the' basis of the scale. This fixed proportion varied^ but was 
always greater than half of the total number of items. If the * 
respondent answered fewer questions, his or her scote was classed as 
"missing." 

Var:^ables Created on the Ba^^is of Previous Phases and Research 

<» 

Some of the variables created through factor analysis arid used in 

Phase IV were initiated in previous research -and were based on previous 
phases. In particular, the subgroup consistiiig of all respondents who 

participated in Phases I, II, and III (N = 1937 or 77.8% of the original 

%ample of 2,555) was used as the basis of the development of our SES, 

self-concept, and post-secondary educational encouragement scales. In, 

creating these scales, this subgroup was used without weighting; it is 

not likely that the factor coefficients obtained in this way would 

differ much from those we would have obtained using ^ weighting. The 

relevant factor variables £f6^i;;^ SES and self-concept are described below: 

SESPAl . Socioeconomic status is based on the first factor derived from 
the five items indicated below:* 

\ 
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Item 

(Phase I) 



40a 
40b 
41 
42 

•44 ' 



\ 



Description 

* 

Mother's education 1973 

Father's education 1973 ' • 

Parents total income 1973 

Father's 1973 occupation (raw score) 

Mother's 1973 occupation (raw score) 



Factor Score 
Coefficient 

.30147 

.30185 

.24517 

.25685 

.27704 



SESQUART. SBlSirecoded into four categories as -follows: 



1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 



.470 ; 

.15699 
.00999 
.13901 



to -.159 

to -0.10 

to . . 139 

to . 640 



High 



USCAl, JSCAl. Both scales are taken from a' factor analysis of seven- 
items adapted from Brookover's self-concept-of-ability scale. Our . 
factor analysis revealed two identifiable factors: self-concept of 
ability to do po^t-secondary education (USCAl), and self-concept of 
ability rela-tive to friends and schoolmates (FSCAl).* 



f 
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Item 




Description 


Factor 


Score Coefficient 


(Phase 


1) 




USCAl 


. FSCAl 


20 




Relative to close friends 


.08203 

f. 


.33721 


21 




Relative to • 
classmates 


• .04716 

* 


.33523 


22 


• 


Rank in year 


V 

.10697 


.37119 


21 




MDiiiLy uo graouace 


A Q 1^ O Q 


. 11/ly 


• 




from universitv 






24 




.Ability to graduate 


.44350 


.13176 






trom LAAi 






25 




Ability to do graduate work 


.44218 


.12770 


26 




Own opinion re 


.13185 


.33469 


% 




school work 


V 




USCAIR. 


USCAI'' receded as follows: 


/ 




1, - 


,505 


to - .103 Low 






2. - 


.10299 


to - .003 


• 


•* 


3. 


.00299 


to - .097 






4. - 


.09701 


to - .335 High 


• 




• 

FSCAIR. 


FSCAI receded as follows: 






1. - 


.468 


to - .096 Low 




1 




.09599 
.00401 


to - .004 
to - . 104 ) 

• . * 


% 

• 




4. - 


.10401 


to - .427 High x 







Variables Created by Factor Analysi-s of Phase IV It^ms 

. ' . ■ r-' f ' . 

There were several series ^ items in Phase IV whidh loaned 
themselves to factor analysis, thus greatly reducing the aipount of 
information processing requiredj to find patterns in the data. In 
proceeding with the factor analysis, we used unweighted data. This 
p-rocedure follows .the one pr^iously used with our other factor scores; 
the results,, in all likelihood, , would be very similar if weighted data 
had been used. Once again, a principal-components varimax rotation 
(PAl) was used (with listwise deletion) and a respondent was given a 
score only if he answered a fixed proportion of the releVant items. 

EDUSE6. This scale measured general educational usefulness, and was 
based on items asked of all 1,522 Phase IV respondents, though the 
telephone respondents were giv^n only three o-f the five options (*'very 
useful," "reasonably useful," or "not at all useful"). 

The item A. 6 asked the respondent to reflect on his or her most recent * 
edu^tional experience and indicate the extent to which^it was useful in 
specific ways. One major factor emerged. ' 

1 



0) 



* Refer to Chapter Two for an analysis of the effects of truncated 
categories. 
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Item 

<Pha«e IV) 



A. 6a 
* . b 

c 
d 

f 



Djegcriptlon 

Appreciation of ideas 
Ability to think 

4 

Leadership ability 

Evaluate life goals* 

Social and interpersonal skills 

Decide on career 



Factor Score 
Coefficient 

.25207 

.25513 . 

.24256 " 

.26453 - 

.23412 

.19239 



EDUSE6R . Eduse 6 was recorded as follows: 

1. .-2.78 to - .11 Highly useful 

« 

2: - .10999 to 0 

3. .00001 to .11000 ^ 

4. .11001 to 4.85 Low usefulaess 



JOBUSE. ' This scale measured what we identified as the perceived job- 
related usefulness of , the respondent's educ'ation. The items it 
comprised include A. 6a to A.6f and A.6g and A.;6h, the latter group used 
only for those Who were currently wording. Thus, the subpopulation on 
which it is based is different from the general educational usefulness 
(EDUSE6) scale* Though two main factors emerged, the first appeared to 
be similar in content to EDUSE6. The second factor loaded on job- 
related items. . 
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(Phase IV ) 



A. 6a 
b 
c 
d 



h 



/ 



Description 



Appreciation of ideas 

^ s 
i p 

Ability to think clearly 

• / - " ■ 

Leadership/, ability- 
Evaluate lift ^oals 
Social and interpersonal ^ikills 
Decide on career 
i>rovide job skills, techniques 
Increase good job chances 



JOBUSER JOBUSE das recoded as follows: 



1 . - 

2. < - 
3. 

4. 



. 3A5 ttv. 
.07999 to 
.00101 to 



,08001 to 



.08 
.001 
.08 
.287 



Highly useful 



Factor Score 
fta^ff icient 

-.11^22 

-.13372 

-.03945 

.'03499 

-.03239, 

' .40565 

.44988 

.42716 



Low usefulness 



BROAD, mm. These scales concern different ways in which people 
identify and solve problems in various activities. The factor analysis 
is. based on the amount of agreement each respondent expressed towards a 
series of statements.- The scoring for items D.4b,» D.4e, and D.4f was 
reversed. Only persons answering by mail were asked these items. For a 
description of the items, refer to the questionnaire. Two factors 
emerged which, on ,the basis of the factor loadings, we interpreted as 
preference for solving broad, open-ended^ problems (6R0AD) , and 
preference for tackling and solving more iimnediate problems with clear 
solutions (IMMED). 



Item 








■ Factor Score 

' •• — „ ' ' ■ * 


Coefficient 


(Phase IV) 






( 


BROAD 


IMMED 


D.4a 








.15502 


. .33018 


J b • / 








.37035 V 


-.'02439 


c 






• 


- 06333 


52383 


d 








-.319^1 




e 








.39164 


.02643 


f 








.39615 


.06023 










.07995 


.31921 



BRQADCAT , IMMEDCAT . BROAD, IMMElf were receded as follows: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
^4. 



BROADCAT 



.57 to 

.09399 

.00001 



.09401 
\ 



.094. Low 
0 

.094 

High 







IMMEDCAT 


1. 


- ;.379 to 


. 094 


2. 


/. 09399 


.002 


3. 


'.."00201 


• .Q98 


4. 


. 0980il 


.625 



SEtFES , ATTRAC , ACTIVE . These scales were constructed from a factor 
analysis of sixteen semantic differential items involving self- 
descrtptions"". The items were excluded for telephone respondents. The 
factor analysis resulted in three factors: global or general self- 
, esteem (SELFES); behavior (ACTIVE); personal desirability and 
attractiveness (ATTRAC). 



Item 








Loei\^icient 


(Phase 


IV) Description 

• 


SELFES 
v 


ATTRAC ' 


ACTIVE 


D.5a 


Attractive-unattractive 


-.15156 


.39570 


. - . 093.94 


b 


Iraportapt-uniraportant 


-,07027 


.32887' 


-.09820 


c 


" Proud-ashamed 


-.00232 


.08927 


- .08709 


d , 


Effective-ineffective 


. 09768 « 


-.00377 


.09183 


e 


^ Outgoing-shy 


-.18990 ' 


-.07106 


.48870 


f 


Organized-disorganized ^ 


.06730 
* 


^-.22038 


. .29136 


g 


Interesting-boring^ 


-.06383 


.09023 


.18646 


h 


Valuable-worthless 


.03751 


.23390 


' -.10825 


1 


Confident-lack cqnfidence 


-.05973 


.01541 


.26801 


j 


Desirable-undesirable 


-.10872 


.37341 


' - .08200 


k 


V 

Active-passive 


-.08^14 


-.07623 


.37642 ( 


• 1 


. Intelligeht-unintellij^ent 


.16911 


' .12761 


-.17604 


m 
♦ 


Quick^low 


.22450 


-.14045 


.06813 


n 


Able-unable 


.31619 


-.11844 


- 04RR1 


0 


Adequate-inadequate 


.29^36 


-.0^214 


-,12177 




Capable- incapable 


r 33984 


-.10986 


-.09586 



SELFESR, ATTRACR, ACTIVER. These variables were recedes of the 
differential factors as follows: , 



semantic- 



SELFESR 



^ ATTRACR 



ACTIVER 



1 . 


-.152 


to 


.040 


1. 


-.185 


to 


-.04 


Is 


-.173 




-'.04 


High 


2. 


-.03999 


to 


0 


2. 


-.03999 


to 


0 


2. 


-.03999 


to 


.001 


3. 


. 00001 


to • 


.040 


3. 


,00001 


to 


.04 


3. 


.00101 


to 


.04 


% 


4. 


.04001 


to 


.286 


4. 


\04001 


to 


^ .305 


4. 


.04001 


to 


s 

.213 


Low 
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FATIS. V This scale was constructed from six' items comprising item D.6, 
whid* dealt with ^people* s out'look on life. Each item consisted of a 
pair of pol^^r statements and tjhe .respyudent was to indicate his or her 
own opinion on ^ seven-point scale, Item^s D.6b and p.6f were revers^- 
coded. Again, teleplion^ respondents were excl^uded. One' principal 

9 

factor emerged, which we heve named FATE. Refer ^tp tTie questionnaire 
for the exact statements used . * ' > 













Factor Score - 


(Phase 


IV).- 




* 


+ 


Coefficient 


D.6a 

i 










.35795 


b 










. \J \J \J c ^ 


C 








«> 


..3749^ V 


d 








\ . 




e 

^ 

t 








... ■ . A 


.27873 
-.14135 


KA'I'KK . 


FATK was 


receded 


as followJi: 




■r 


1 . 




to , - 


. 1 1000 


High fatalism 




2. " - 


. 10.999 


<• 

to 


.001 






3. 


.00101 


tg 


.11000 






%. 


. 1 1«01 


to , 


.620 ^ 


..Low 'fatalism 





HSATPAKT, HSNAPART. These two Variables are basically summated ratings 
oii i.tems, ^each .of which is equally weighte'd.* The rationale for^he 
con'struct i on of these variables emanates from the f actor-ana Tys i s 
technique? applied to items A. 3a through' A.:}i. Two clear factors 



emerged, one loading heavily, on A". 3 b and *A.3c, the. athletic" 

» ' « • * 

participation vat'iabl'es, and the othef on ^post of the remaining 

>< ' ' ^ - ^ . 

activities. Bedayse of th?; clear-cut interpretations involved in the. 

pattern of factor loadings., we decided' to compute HSATPART, the athletic- • 



participation dimtf^nsion, as" a ^iijipie sum of the two relevant items, and 
HSNAPART as the of the remainingi^tems , with -all^items in standard 

form. These correlatfed^^xtremely| highly with variables defined", using 
all of the item&^for each factor. Telephone respondents were not asked 



tejiis^: 
these queybtLons . 




HSNAPT4,' -HSATPT^. These were simple recodes of HSNAPART, HSATPART as 



s 

follows: 




V 
















1. l.O^ 


■ HSATPT4 ' 
2.5 


1.0 


HSNAPT4 - 
3.999 


High participation 


2.- 2.5001 

V 


-** 3..5 


4.0 


-•' 4.5 




3. 3.5001 


4.5 * ' 


4.5001 


4.8 




A. 4.501 


5.0 


4.8001 


5.0 . 


Low pa^rticipation 


Other Variables 


From Phas^ IV 

t 








many cases, variables 


haye been 


constructed from 


the original 



questionnaire item's in a' way that, is imme(iiately clear, based on tables 
and/or descriptions in the text. These variables are notV discussed 
here; rather, only variables whose construction is^ problematic are 
described. 
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A12FED, BEAKED, B6BraU, BJFED, FL DLAST F/ ltemT>.12, B,6a, B.6b; U.3, 

^ • . .. • 

B.9 and FLDLASTF (the type of pr'ogMm in the las-t yejaif of formal 

education) were reeoded following Statistics Canada divisions. Both 
*^ ■ . ' * 

CAAT and university programs are included' in these recedes, though only 



some of the co<^es Are applicable to some questions 



University Programs 

1. Education * 

01. Education excluding physical, health, and recreation 
education) \ 

02. Physical, health, and recreation education 

2. Fine, Applied and Performing Arts 

03. Fine, applied, and performing arts (e,g., music, drama, art, 
history) * * 

3 * * Humanities and Related 

04. Classics and classical languages 

05 . History 

06. English 
07» French 

08. Other modern langifages* (e.g., Germani c ,. Romance , and Slavic) 

09. Philosophy 

10. Religious studies »( incl y,ding theology) 



T "^^As apprar in Socr^:tary of State, Some CJiaracteristics^ of Pos t-^Socondary 
Students in Canada. Cat. No. pp." 103-106". Ottawa: Ministry 

.of Sii^pply .rod SorviccH Caria<la, 1976. This study, was conductful by 
Statist ics Cariada lor thr Eduration Support Branch of the Department of 
thr Secretary of State. 
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11. other. humaniUea (^ncludirrg^ library science, journalism 
translatiton, citeative writing) 4 
4.^ Social Science and RelAted > i 

12 • Anthropology 

* I • 

^ 13. Cornmerce, business administration/ administrative Studies 
(excluding public and health administration) 

14. Economics (including agricultuTcal economics) 

15. Geography (including physical geography) 
16* Law (excluding pre-law) 

17. Linguistics ' ^ - 

18. "^"/Environment studies (e.g.; regional and urbah planning) " 

19. Political science (including public' administration ^nd 
international relations) 

, 20. Psychology 

21. Social work 

♦ 

^ * # " 

22. - Sociology (including criminology, demography, folklore) 

23. -Other social services, (including archaeology,, area studies, 
health administration, military studies) 

5. Agriculture, and Biological Sciences 
2A. Agriculture 

25. Biochemistry, biophysics , f 

26. Biological sciences (including biology, botany and zoology) 

27. Household sciences (including home economics and ^onsOmer 
Studies) ^ 

28. Veterinary medicine, veterinary science ' 
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). Engineering and Applied Sciences ^ 

29. ArchiLeclure ♦ * " vV ^ ) 

30. Engineering . ' v , 

31. •other applied sciences (including landscape architecture, 

forestry) 

/. Health Professions and Occupations 

32. Dentistry (excluding pre-dentistry) 
33- Medicine (excluding pre--medici^e) 
3A. Nursing 

3^ , Pharmacy 

36. Other health' professions (including optometry, public and 
rehabilitation medicine, audiology, occupational and physical 

« 

therapy) 

8. Mathematics and Physical Sciences 

37. Applied mathematics (including actuarial science , computer' 
science) 

38. Mathematics (including mathematical statistics) 

39. Chemistry 

40. Geology and related (including geophysics) 

41. Physics 

42. Other physical sciences (including metallurgy, meteorology, 

oceanography) ^ 

\ 

9. Arts/jScience General ^ « ^ • 

43. Arts and science general (i.e., no major) 

44. Other university program 
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Coi mwunily (^ b llege Proj^rams 

\ ' ' • ' , ' ^ 

50. ' ^ University transfer of arts and science diploma program 

• ♦ • 

51. , SecVetarial arts and sciences 

"~ . . . ' 

.52. Business management and -commerce (e.g., accounting, finance,' 

advertising, marketing and merchandising, hotel management) \ 

53. vFine, applied and performing arts (e.g., design, graphic arts, 

photography, music, theatre, library technology) - ' 

'"^ 54. Communications (e.g., radip and television, arts, journalism) 

55. Community servie^s, teaching and social welfare (e.g., child- 
care, early childhood aad teacher education, correctional 
services, law enforcement, recreation) 

56. Nursing (diploma programs leading to R.N. only) 

57.. Data processing (e.g., computer science, programming) 

58. Primary industries ^(e . g. , ajiMculture , forestry, fisheries and 

. . i-> 
mining technologies) ' 

59. Medical and dental technologies (e.g., radj^logy, medical" 
laboratory, biological) " ^ 

^0.,; .. Electronics and electrical ^chablogies 

61. 'Engineering and related technologies (e.g. , chemical , civil 
•mechanical and a»;chitectu.ra^ technologies, drafting 
surveying, constructi(^h) 

62. ' Other community college program' 



I t 



PiMIfP?. B6 BFLDS ,, Bmgs, B3F1J)SR .' Tliese variables are recodes of the 
field or program code just listed above. The recodings are as follows: 



Code a nd Descriptip n 

B6AFLDS , B6BFLDS . * 

Agricultural and biological sciences* 
2/ Health professions 

3. " Arts and humanities (including fine arts) 

4. Physical sciences 

5. Applied sciences 

6. Education, physical ediv:ation, 
law, social work 

7. Bus^ne^s and commerce 

8. Social science 



9. Other 



Two-Digft Codes Inclu ded 

24, 25, 26 ,''^7 J 28 ^ 
•32, 33, 34, 35, 36 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
■ 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 . 
29 » 30, 31 

* 

1, 2, 16, 21 
13, 14 

• 5, 12, 15, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 23 ■ 
A3, 44 



50 
51 



Code and Description 
B3FLDS 

I. University transfer, arts and science 
Secretarial arts and science 

Business management and commerce data processing 52, 57 
Fine, applied and performing arts; communications 53, 54 
Coriimunity services, teaching, social welfare j 
Medical and dental technologies, nursing 
Primary *indu8.triefi , electronics and electrical 
technologies 

Engineering and related technologies 
Other programs 



Two-Digit Codes Included 



55 

56, 59 

58, 60 

61 

62 
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B3FLDSR' . . . 

0 . Missing • 0 * 

r 

2. Secretarial arts and sciejpice s 51 

•3. Business management and commerce • 52 

4. Fine, applied, and performing arts; < . 

communications < / 53, 54 

6. Community Services, teaching, social welfare 55 

7. Nursing, medical and dental technologies ' 56, 59 
9. Prinvary industries, electronics and 

electrical technologies, engineering • 58, 60, 61 

13.. Other jprograms . 50, 57, 62 

AISCHOST , AlWORKST . A large number of responses were given to item A.l, 
''What do you do most of. th,e time?" AISCHGST e:5:amiries these responses 
from the point of view of educational activities only,', whereas AlWORKST 
is concerned with work status only. 

Category ^ Codes included , , " 

AISCHOST • •, ■ ■ • 

1. FuU-tiqje Student 03 Full-time stu^lent > 

13 Employe^ full-time and full-time ' 
student 

23 Employed part*^time and full-time 
student 

.35 Full-time Student and housewife 

. » ■■ 
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2: ParL-Lime student Q4 Part-time student 

^14 Employed full-time and part-time 
student 

■* . ' 

f • ' *■ 

. ^ 24* Employed part-time and part'-time 

student 

46 Unemployed and part-t^^j^^student 

3.. Nonstudent 01 Full-time job 

I . , .02 Part-time job, 

05 Housewife 

06 Unemployed and looking for work 
12 Employed full-time and part-time 

• - 15 Employed full-time and housewife 

25 Employed part-time and housewife 

56 Unemployed and housewife 

* 57 Returning to Korea 

58 Sick 

■ / ■ ■ 

AlWORKST (s^ee previous section for two-digit codes) * 

1. Employed full-time 01, 12, 14, 15, 13 * 

2. Employed part-time 02, 23, 24, 25 / 

3. Unemployed 06, 46, 56 ^ 

> 

4. Student or housewife 03, 04, 05, 35 

(I 

C^Bid^i^ R^Li.SR» ^123BLISR, LLTSR- AH of these variables redode the 
two-digit Blishen scores of occupational prestige into categories as 
follows: 



CateKoty Blishen score 

^ • ■ 29 or less Low^Prestige . 

^2 / ■ 30-39 

3 40-49' •• 

^ 50-59 

5 . ' 60-69 

t • 

^ * 70 or higher • High prestige ^ ' 

.. .. * ■ 

STATR» C2STATR. The occupation rep^orted in items C.2 (current job) and 

C.22 (first job) were recoded using 1971 Statistics Canada major 

occupational groups as'follows: ^ - 

"' ■ . * 

Code Major Group 

11 ^ Managerial, administrative, and related occupations 

21 Occupations in natural sciences, engineering, and mathematics 

23 Occupations in social sciences andrelated fields - 

25 Occupations in religion | 

27 Teaching and related occupations 

31 Occupations in medicine and health 

33 Artistic, literary, recreational and related occupations 

^1 Clerical and related occupations 

51 Sales occupations 

'61 Service occupations . . 

71', Fa'^ming, horticultural, dnd animal, husbandry occupations^ 

73 fishing, hunting, trapping, and' related occupations 
Forestry and logging occupatio'ns ^ 



if . ■ 
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Tl Mining and quarrying, including oil and gas field occupations 

I 

81/82 * Processing occupations « . 

83 Machining and related occupations . 

85 Product fabricating, assembling, and repairing occupations 

87 Construction trades occupations - * 

'91 Transport equipment operation occupations > 

93 ' Materials handling and related occupations n.e.c. 

95 " Other crafts and equipment operatiag occupations 

99 Occupations, not elsewhere classified 

STRATA 1 , S tRATA2 . The urban/rural nature of the respondent's hfgh 
school was coded intc/ four categories based on school location. STRATA2 
combined categories \ and 2, 3 and 4. 



1 - 
2 
3 
4 



Desc ription 

Metropolitan Toronto ' 
Other ' larger citieS" in Ontario 
Smal ler cities 
Smal 1 towns and tfura 1 a reas 



School Codes 
1 - 24 
25 - 47 
48 - 70 
71 - 



C3BR.„ This i« a recode of C.3B, which is curr^t-joi) present pay_ before 
taxes, calculated on an annual basis: 

1 $1200 - 9996 

2 , $9997 - 12272 

3 $12273 - 14957 ^ 

4 $14958 - 37201 
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^C3DR. This is a recede of C.3D which is current job starting pay before 
taxes calculated on an annual basis: 
•1 $1000 - 7176 • 

2 7177 - 9300 ' 

3 9301 -11960 ^ 

4 

m • 

4 11961 -40000 

•D8R. This is a recode of D.8 which is personal income before taxes for 



the 


year 1978: 


1' 


under $4000 


2 


4000 - 6999 


3 


7000 - 9999 


4 


10000 -14999 


5 


15000 - or more 



PAYSTR. This is a recode of PAYST, which is starting pay in first job, 
calculated on an annual basis: 

1 $600 - 5700 

2 5701 - 8005 . " " 

3 ^006 -10300 # 

4 10301 -24001 
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PAYENDR . This is a recede of^PAYEND, which<fis ending pay in first job, * 
calculated on an annual basis: , ' 

1 $2000 - 6000 / 

2 6001 - 8640 

3 8641 -11320^ 

4 11321 -60000 V 



FIREQCUy . Since Phase IV respondents were asked about their, first 

full-time jobs and current full-time j^s, and were also asked to fill 

out a full-time job history table, "^it was possible to examj.ne whether 

they had had a jaumber of full-time jobs before their currerM^one; or 

whether their current job was their first. We developed a variable 

called FIREQCUR which reflected four labor-force history possibilities , 

with the following codes: (1) never worked full-time (but could have * 

peen or might now be working part-time) ;N (2) not currently working but 

held full-time job or part-time jobs in the past (could also be now 

working part-time); (3) current full-time job is different from first 

full-t^ime job (respondent might have changed full-time jo^>s"one or more 

times); and, (A) c^'urrent full^^time job is same as first full-time job. 

The itebs used to sort respondents into these categories include A.l, 

C.J, 19,. STAT (Statistics Canada occupational code for first full-time 

job, as reported in C. 22), and C2STAT (Statistics Canada occupational 

code for current full-tirpe job as reported in C.2). 

I 

Given the%e multiple measures of job history, a small number of 
anomalous cases appeared. For example, an individual indicated in C.t9 
that he or she had had a first full-time job at one time, but no ♦ 
information was provided on such a job in 0.22; or, an i ndi vi dua 1 



0 



reported in A.l that he. or she was employed full-time, but on C.l stated 
t^hat he or she was not so employed, and furthermore did not indicate a 
current tull-time job in C.2 but did report a first full-times job in * 

After developing a trial assignment""Tr£^ogram based on the four 
categories described above, all deviant cases that emerged from 
resp(5nses to variables A.l, C.l, C.19, STAT, and C2STAT were evaluated 
and re-sorted, either on the basis of revisinglfciL assignment program or 
by |a reeode on the relevant case of the relevant related variables, 
using the ID number. The assignment program is not presented ^here, but 
is available as part of the code book for the data. 
Educational Attainment Variables , 

In Phase IV, educational attainment proved difficult to determine 
in a sjnall number of cases, due to confusing and^soitietimes contradictory 
data regarding the respondent's educational history. Som*^ r^'fe'spondents 
indicated attending only universities in B.l, the educational table^^but 
then indicated ih B.2 that t.hey only at,.tended CAATs Instead of 'filling 
out B.5, which |as the appropriate item for them. Some respondents 
indicated a university education in B.l, but in B.IO marked '^that they 
had received a diploma, rather than the appropriate response, which was 
a B.A, or an Honors B.A. Some respondents indicated in B.l that they 
attended CAATs and received c^tificates or diplomas but in B.io' 

ind ideated that they received no certificate or diploma. 
% 

In prder to determitie educational attainment, a trial assignment 
» * 

program was developed, and respondents were sorted into the ten 

categories outlined below. Based on a review of individual responses to 

^ ' i 

items^JJ.l, B^2, B.3, B.5, B.6, B.8, B.9, B.IO, B.lla, and B.llb, the ' 
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deviant cases were re-sortpd, either by revising th* assignment program 

or by a recode of the relevant case for the relevant related variable.^, 

on .the basis of ID number. The assignment program, which is highly^ 

complex, is not piaesented here , but is available as part of the code * 

book for the data. The ten categories of educational attainment axe ^ 

reported below as variable EDACH79D. ^ ' 

• » • 

EDACH79D. Educational attainment to 1979 in detail was coded ^s 
follows : 

1* In graduate or professional school - o , 

^. University graduate - ^ ^ 

3. University enrollee but did not graduate 

4 . CAAT graduate 

*i ' * • - 

5. CAAT enrollee but did.'not graduate 

6. University graduate and CAAT enroll^ee 

7. University graduate and CAAT graduate ' ' 

8. CAAT graduate and university enrollee , - ' 

9. CAAT enrollee and university enrollee but no degree or •.■diploma 

10. No post-secondary education 



\ 



EDACH7 9E. Recode of EDACH79D as follows 

1. University graduate ' 

2. CAAT graduate 

3. .Some CAAT or uni 



No post-secondary 



1, 2, 6, 7 
A. 8 
3, 5, 9 
10 
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TYPEDUC . Enroljlment in post-secondary education was also a recode of 
EDACH79D as followp: " ' \ 

CAAT enrpllment only \ 4, 5 

2. .University enrollment only *\ 1, 2, 3 

3. CAAT and uriiversity 6, 7, 8^,9 

\ . 

4. High school only ' ^ ' ' 1^ ' 

Oth er Educational Attainment Variables 

Several other variables were defined, using EDACH 79D as a basis. 
In many cases, this involved a reassignment of raifesing values. Since, 
in most cases, their definition is clear from the context, they will not 
be specified here. ^ ^ *^ 

HSPSGAP. Did the respondent take one or more years off between high 

school graduation <*and initial enrollment in a post-secondary 

institution? To answer this question,' we Constructed this variable by 

ascertaining from B»l, the educational history table, the last year, the 

respondent was enrolled in hi^ school (LHSYEAR). We then looked at the 

next yetr on the educational - history table. If the respondent had at 

one time/enrolled in a post^secondary institution (basecJ on B.l), but 

♦ 

was coded as massing for that year (that is, was noitirer at a CAAT or a 
university) / he was classed as a Z; if he had at one time enrolled and 
was coded as ^jj^ng to a CAAT or 4iniversity the next year, he was^. 
categorized as a 1. If he had never enrolled in a post-secondary 
institution, he "was classed as 3» The recodes are given the. following 
interpretation: 
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1 . No - went directly Lo a posL-^secondary institution. 

2. Yes - a gap ot^^at least 1 year. 

3. Never enrolled in a post-secondary institutifon 

B25AIR, B25A2R, B25B1P1, B25B2R. The reasons for returning Co school 
given in B.25a and E.25b (Phase IV) are recodied as follows: 

1. General Educational Reasons 

' 01. Returned to continue original education pjLans/ returned to 
finish degree/certif ica te?". 
02. To get more education/wanted bo further my education. 

05. W^tecj to return to get a further degree of certificate in my 
^ area. , •* 

06. Returned to see if I could do better in school. 

13. Dropped out to work and save .money so I could continue my. 
education. , . 

16. Wanted to change^ institution. 

2. Job-Related Reasons 

08. Needed v^^e education to improye job opportunities to have 
good employment prospects. 

09. ^0 help obtain a different job/career."^ 

10. Chattged to a new- field or area of study or course to improvex 
job' opportuni ti es . 

f 

11. Needed degree/certificate ^ to get a particular job or, to ' 

prepare for a particular 'Career . 
* 

12. Job I had offered no future or a career.' 

14. Wanted to take time off after high school, to travel, to gain 
work experience. * 



507 
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3. Interest in Field ' • 

03. Was interested in the field; area jof study, course. • 
0^. Bjjcame interested in the field; area of study of course. 

A. Other Reasons . • 

07. Returned after. recovering from an illness. '« 
15. To satisfy parents , '■ 
20. Other. 

B26AR^_B26BR. Rerodes of B.26a and B.26b (Phage IV), the two reasons 
given for dropping out or withdrawing from college or university the 
first time. 

Si 

1 . Financ^^,<fir 

01. 'Financial difficulties at home. - 

2. Academic Reasons 

02. Program. of study not what I expected. 

03. Failed or was failing at my studies. 

08. Level of instr^yction was poor. 

09. Alienation or boredom with studies . 

3. Marriage/Health-Related Reasons 

04. Became pregnant,^ 

06, G^t married or v^^ted to marry, v * 

07. Poor health or disability. 
A, Work-Relat€id Reasons 

05. Wanted to go to work. 

10. Changed my job plans. 
'5 . Other Reasons 

U, other. 
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APPENDIx'^j: 




' Survoy Research Centre 

Institute for Behavioural Research 

Yol-k University 



PHASE IV 



The aasa of 1971; Linking Eiducation aid Work in Chtario. 



Each questicti is 8elf-ej<planatory as to t±e irethod of answering (e.g. (ircle cne cnly 
circle as many aa apply, write in aiswer, etc.) . You will need to answer.the first questicn in 
each of the four sectlcra, but you may not ne^ to answer all the questicns in every section. You 
iray even be able to skip an entire section. 

ALL in3tr<uaHon» are typed in itaLian, In order to avoid oonfuaion pleaae foLLou theee 
inatvubtiorw ttar^fuLLy. 

The quGStionnaire is divided into the following four sections: 

A. Hi^ School IiTxperienoBs 

B. Post-Seocndary Experienoes 

C. Wark^Experienoos 

D. PetBcnal ValUea and Attitudes 
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Plmam return the rinpstlrtmAin* h\ t\t* ru^Aa^ addrafland to th& Survt?y rtafleanli Centra. We asaure 
you that all informati(»i given to us will rwttln Btrictly ocnfidentinl. ( « 



ERLCV. 



p. AnlBCif ^ 
T. IVirrittln 



A.l 



What do you do most ot the tinoeV ( Circle as nany as ap ply) 

Krrployed at a full-time ]cb ....... ' 1 

BT^)loyed at a part-time jcb . . / . ^ 2 

time student 1 

Part-tiire stxident , 4 

Housewife v. . . s 

Unenployed and looking for work 6 

Other (specify) : 7 



( Girdle cxTe only) 



A. 2 in what type of program were . you enrolled at liigh school? 

•Acad€3iuc. . . ^✓I , , 1 

Oonriercial. 2 

'Dtschnical . . . y , 3 

Vocaticnal ' , . . . 4 

Other (specify) : 5 



\ 



Den* t Know • • • f 8 

A. 3 Mow frequently did you participate in the rfollqwinq activities in high school? 

^ ( Circle ere nUnfeer cxi ea cii line) 



^ ^ 

■</'/./■// 



c. Athletic withixi school te( 

d. Music (c:hoir, barxJ, etc.) 

0. Student goverrwnt. . . . 

f. Drcina Clubs 

q. StuJer^t r>ewspt-^rr». . . . 

h. AcaUanic clubs (di>b<itp, 1 

1. PolitJcnl or social actic 
). OtJher (spt»cify) : 



sentajii 



1 


2 


? 


4 


5 


1 


2 


/ i 

3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 




4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


) 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 

4 


3 


4 





A. 4 



Wcxild yr)u :uiy you vVt^ro part of the leatlir^q stxtlal crowd in your high schcx^l? 

(Circjo (tK^ cJitly) 



No . 



\ 
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A. 7 If you could havi> l-xnm vvm^^XKid. at hicjh school for one of the four things below, which cne 
would you have Wcaited it to be? 

( Circle cne only ) 

Brilliant student 1 

V Leader in activities ^ 2 

MDst poi)ular 3 

CXitBtanding athlete 4 



A. 6 



looking back at your inosti recent educaUonal experience (be it hi^ school, private 
^ volitional school, college, university, etc.), please indicate the extent bo which it has 

been useful* in each of the following ways: 

(Circle one on each line) 




'4 



LX)velc|^ my basic appredaticn of ideas i 

IT* 

Increased my ability to think clecirly i 

c. Incneased rry le^rship ability . . .* i 



a. 

b. 



d. Ib^med to evaluate my life goals in light of my own 
Gpportunities and abilities ' i 

e. [>Dvelcpcd my social and interpersonal skills 1 

f. Helped me decide on a^areer . . ♦ . . \ . i 



//' .Vc/r CURRENTLY WORKfNG, GO TO Q. A. / 



y. Provided the kncwledge, skills, and techniques that 

are directly applicable to my present job. . *. 1 

h. increased my chances of finding h good jdb 1 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



A. 7 Did you interrupt your education after high school? 

^o V ........... . . 



( Circle cne only) 
. . . . l" 



, , , , , GO TO Q. A.O 

Yes, I intcrruiJted and never returned 2 ] ON PAGP: 3 



Yqs^ [ intivrru{3ted for one or more years 
but I. returned later * 



3 -> CONTINUE' ^ITH 
Q. A. 8 



-.H W^)clt wr?ro your rooscns for fctuming to education? (Please specify): 



^ ^ - 2 - . \ 

A, 9 a. . Have ycxi ever participated in any of the followiiig schools or programs? 

\ ( Circle cne nurnber.on eadh line) 

1 

Yes No 

^ ' Private Vocational scliofcls 1 2 

Adult training 1 2 

^ Apprenticeship 1 2 

Short courses (specify): 1* 2 

•> 

b. If you have been involved in one or more of these schcx>ls or programs briefly explain 
your reasons for attending; 



c. How did you hear about it and get involved? 



A. 10. Hew likely is it that you will enroll in a college or university in tte next five years? 

( Circle cne only ) 

I an currently enrolled . . . . 1 -—^ GO TO Q. Bj^I ON PAGE 4 

Very likely 2 *^ 

^ > CONTINUE WITH 

Samwhat likely r 3 J A.H 

Sonewhat unlikely , .... 4 



GO TO Q. B.l ON PAGE 4 

Not at all likely 5 " 



^ GC 



A. 11 Will this enrollrtent be on a part-time j€)r^ full-time basis? ( Circle otlie only) 

^ . / ' S 
P£urt-tuTie. /........ 1 

FUli-tiJiie .'. 2 « 

A* 12 What type of odtrees or prograri are you thinking of? 

' . ■ • — : 
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o,v.Y r'}:m.i^ WHO im^t: at sow: time ewolle-u in degree, diploma, ok certificate programs at 

UfirVEHSITIKS, COmUNITY COLLEGES, OH THE EQUIVALENT (e.g. ^YERSON, OR ONTARIO COLLEGE OF 
ART) SHOULD ANSWER QUESTIONS B. 1 THROUGH B.27, ALL OTHERS ( INCLUDING THOSE WHO PARTICIPATED 
IN PRIVATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, APPRENTICESHIP, ADULT TRAINING, OR SHORT COURSES ONLY), GO. 
TO SECTION C, ON PAC^ 11. . - ^ 



SECnOW B;' POST-SECOCftRY BXPERlIKCES 



We WDuW like to leam abcut your current and past educational experiences, ifvis includes 
'Sc^tiS^ institutions attended, major areas of study, 'finances, ^ satis Jbtion vd.th 

Using the table provided be lew, please indicate for each year the various educational 
uistitutions you have attended. . 

'fcDUCATIONAL HISTDRY TABLE ^ 



DA1ES 


NAME OP INSTITUTION 
(e.g. University of 
Toronto, Seneca 
' College) 


PART-TLME 

STUDEOT 

(check) 


KJLL-TIME 
STUDEWT 
(check) 

s 


RECEIVED A DEGREE, 
CERnFICATE, OR 
DIPLOMA IHIS YEAR 
(check) 


MAIN PIEID OF 
STUDY ^ 


Yes 


NO 


•1973-74 








«»■ 






y 

1974-75 




i 




* — r- 




• 


1975-76- 














%97&-77 

■ ^ i~ 














1977-^8 














1978-79 















B.2 



Wero you ever enrollod in a cxtonunity college diplam or cerUficate 'program or equivalent 
(e.g. Ryerscn, Ontario College of Art)? 

( Circle one only ) 

'^^S * / . 1 -^CON-riNUE WITH Q. B, 6 ^ 

No ^ , . 2 -^GO TO Q. B,b ON PAGB^b 



In attaifiing .i crmnunit y or^llegp viiplonii or certificate cxxirse or ecjui\|al«nt (o.g. Ryerson, 
(tUcul) (>)lU*qp r)f Art), wTiat was your rT05;t recx^nt program of study? (e.g. Early Childhood 
Efiucation, Radiology, Coivutrr .Science, otc.) . 

(Writr* m) : 



s/3 



B.4 



B.5 



. - 5-- ^ . 

Vliat was the length of this last program in acadmic years? (If you were a part-tijte 
student, answer this qvjestion in terms of how long your program would have been had you 
been a full-time student) . 

^ ( Circl^e cne only) 

A T 

1 ,1 year 1 

2 years. 2 

3 years 3 

^ • 4 years \ 4 

More than 4 years 5 

Have you ever been enrolled in a degree program at a university or equivalent (e.g. Ryerscn)? 

^ ( Circle one only ) 

Yes CONTINUE yiTH Q. D.6 

^* No 2^ GO TO Q. D, 10 ON PAGE 6 



B.6 In at tending,> university or Ryersan in 'a degree program what was your most leoent under- 
graduate major field of study? (e.g. Eccnonics, Geography, Biology, etc.) . If you have 
had more than cne major field of study, please indicate this also: 

(Write in) : ' 



0 



B.7 



B.8 



V 

What was the length of this last program in academic years? (If you were a part-time 
stixksnt, cinmG\: Lhic question in terms of how long your program would have been had you 
been a full-time studafit.) 

— • * ( Circle one only ) 

2 years 1 

3 years \ 2 

4^ years 3 

5 or more years. 4 

( / * 

/Vre you new enrolled in either graduate school or professional school? 

( Circle one only ) 

YG.q 1-^ CONTINUE y ITU Q.. B.9 

No 2->6'0 TO.Q. D.IO ON PAQ] 6 

Briefly describe your prtjgron of study. 

-V ^ _J — : 



fi t : 



I 



■ - - , 

B. LO What degrees, oerUficates or diplanaa have you received up to the present time? 

^ ( circle as many as app ly) 

-^^o degrees, diplonas ot <5ertificates \ . . . 01-^ GO TO Q. B.12 

Diplcra or certificate . 02 

Bachelors degree ^ ' 03 

Bachelor Honors Degree / . . 04 

L.L.B. (excluding pre-Law) , D.D.S, D.V.M., M.D. or 
equivalent (excluding pre-Medicine and pre-Dentistry) .05 ' ' 

^odfatB diplona or certificate , 06 

Masters degree • . , 07 

Doctored degree 08 

Other (specify) : Og 

% ■ — ■ 

B.U Sane people haw multiple dsgOBes, for exaiple, a B.A. and a B.Ed. What deuraalsl 

( Write in) : 

» ' ^ 

B.U QUE-STWtJS B. 12 THROUGH B.27 CONCERN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR UNDERGRADUATE UNIVERSITY OR / 
^:~HIIVAl^.NT THAT YOU MOST RECENTLY ATTENDED. FOR THOSE NOM IN GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS. ANSWER IN TERMS OF YOUR MOST RECENT UNDERGRADUATE INSTITUTION. 

'STfSioS^rf^S''' '^"^'^ °^ of study, how important were-each of 

( Ciycle cne number on each ^line) 



a. ReoomHndatiois of parents or relatives i 2 3 4 5 

b. ReooTimndations of high school teachers or / 

^ guidance counsellors 1 2 3 4 5 

c. BBoamiendations of friends.. 1 2 3 4 5 

a. Advice of enployer. , , i 2 3 4 5 



Interest in tjhe area or prx>gram . ' i 

f. Good enployment prospects 1 



2345 



2 3 4 5 

q. inoone prospects 1 2 -3 4 5 

h. Career advanoGnient prospects 1 I2 3, 4 5 

1. ProgrOT less difficult than others I was 7 

^terested in 1 2 3 4* 5 

j. tourses in high school fitted in well with ^ 

progr^ or major area chosen . 1 2 . 3 4 '5 

()ther (specify): / 1 2 3 4 5 



n.H Dr.iHT wri tin m tli. letter tlut (xn rG5i[x»uls with the. mo fartor ntost intx.rMnf tn vr^, ,n 
ciKX)«incj your r^rtxrrnm or xm jor area of study. ~ inport^xnt to ycxi in 



- 7 - 



b.U What was your apprmiiiAte cumulative gracJe point a^sqe at this institution (that is, 
your grade average ovbi\ the \ear8 ) ? 

; ^ ( Circla cne only) 

♦ ' 

y 80% - 100% or A or first class 1 

70% - 79% or B or second class 2 

60% 69% or C or third class ' 3 

50% 59% or D or credit . j^. 4 

0 - 49% or F or nc^ credit 5 



B.15 Did you Leave your here town or city in order to attend this institution? 

(Circle one oily) 



Yes 
No. 



1 
2 



B,16 Hew frequently have you participated in any of the following types of activities in 
ocnrouriity eollege or miversity? 

( Circle one number on each line ) 

a. Social clii>s \ 1 2 3 4 5 

b* Athletic varsity or representative \eaJns 1 2 3 4 5 

c . Athletic within school terns ....1 2 3 4 5 

d. Music (choir, band, etc.) .\ 1 2 3 4 5 

e. Student government \ 1 2 3 4 5 

f . ^Drama clubs \. ^1 2 3 4 5 

g. Student newspaper \. 1 2 3 4 5 

h. Aceidemic clube (debate, science, etc.) .... .\ 1 2 3 4 ^5 

i. Political or social action groups. . \ . . . . 1 2 3 4.5 

j. Ethndc, language or religious clubs ^ . . 1 2 3 4 5 

k. Other (specify) : \ 1 2 3 4 5 

\ n 



ERIC 



f 



*~> - \f 



- 1- ' . 

B.17 Which of thq tfollcwuig ^oes of financial sipport were the most iirportant in helping you to 
# ^tneet the total costs (tuition, living expenses, books, etc.) incurred while attending 
conmunity college and/or university? 

. ' First Most Second Most 

..^ . , Inportemt Source Iirportant Source 

( Circle one only ) ^ Circle one only) 

university or college fellowship or scholarship 

Enployer oontributicns. 

Ontario Student Assistance Program (OSAP) 

- Canadian Srudent Loans (CSL) 

UxuiB (from sources other than OSAP - CSL) .......... 

Sonner enployinent earnings. 

Enploynient while attending school 

Spcxise's earnings 

Perscnal savings » . . 

Panental financial support 

Other (specify) : 



01 


01 


02 


02 


.03 


03 


04 


04 


05 


05 


06 


06 


07 


07 


08 


08 


09 


09 


10 


■ 10 



wast: WHO have- at some time WOmO full-time after attending college, university or EQUtVALENT 
(e..,. RYERSON, ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART)' CONTINUE WITH Q. B.18. OTHERS GO TO -Q. B.22 0N PAGE 9 



B.i8 



Which aspects of your catmunity college or undergraduate university experiences vgere nost 
valuable in preparing you for the work you cbtainefl after leaving school? 

s ■ , 

( Circle cne nuifcer cn each line) 

a. Ocjurses in your major field or specialization 1 2 3 4 5 

b. Courses outside ycur major or spedalizaticn 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Friendships or contacts with other students 1 2 3 4 5 

d. Relationships with particular faculty menbers ...^..1 2 3 4 5 

e. Extracurricular activities 1 2 3 4 5 

f. Other (specify): 1^ 2 3 4 5 

*4 



B,19 



ERIC 



In Uunking cibout the first fuU-tiirie work you obtained after lea\dng college or university 
haw concerned were you that the job be relate to your program or course of study? 

( Circle cne only ) 

V(*ry m\jch concerned • • i 

QiXJf^rned 2 

Did not care either way 3 

Not too cononmod 

Not at all oonoemed 5 • 



- 9 - 

T!0 What extant do you feel that the first full-time jci) you obtained after Leaiving oolite 
or university was related tp your program or course of study? 

* . " ( Circle one only) 

~Very closely related go TO Q. B.22 

Closely related. .... ^. • ' ... 2 J 

Sanewhat related 3 ) 

. C CONTINUE WITH 

Not too related . I C Q. D. 21 

Not at all related 5 J 



B.21 I.f your first full-tine jcb was only "sonefwhat", "not too related^ or "not at all related" 
to your program or ^xwrse of study in oollege or university; which of t-hf^ follovina reasons 
best explains this? 



X: 



( Circlo Circle ( Circle 
cne 



one 
" Only) 



Never planned to take a closely related job; . . . . 01 

Prefer line of work not closely related. 02 

Tried closely related eitployment, but did not like it • • • 0? 

First jcb was unrelated to program or course of study and I 

becane interested in this type of work ..*....• • • 04 

Joined family business or firm 0^ 

Decided that pay was ivova inportant than relationship to stuaoes . . 06 

Jcbs related to program were not available where l live -and 

I did not want to move • ^ 

Could not get a closely related jcb, but would prefer ^cxie: ... .5 .08 
Very few jobs seemed related to my program or course of study. ... 09 

Enployn^it opportunities were scarce for jxscple in jobs related 

to my progfarn or course of study ^ 10 

Other reasons (specify) : , ' 

. 0 



one 
only ) 

01 
02 

04' 

05 

06 

07 
08 
09 

10 



oily ) 

01 
02 
03 

04 

05 
06 

07 
08 
09 

10 
11 



^.22 ■"'ii.Y ■r!k>::H (■' :-"n<NTLY r.nunLi.F.n iNTimnNfTY coli,f-.f, inirvy.Hiun ifQinvAUFNf (r.j. '/YHmm, 
'tJTAKh' "F m/t) vleaf.f. AtuwFi; tui.j r.HcrioN, enmhr, no to ;<'..';'/ ^'V /-/la- lo 

Given tiv' ku>d of exlucaUon Uiat you ore receiving, if yow had your choice, what sort of job 
or oc;cu{vition wrxiW you iiost.like to aim for? 'ttiink about wtiat you would like to be doing 
after you finish schooling. ^ 

He as Hi^^icifi': a", you can in describing the job -and indicate the kind of place where you 
, wbuld li ke to w ork. 

What would you like to do? — -1 ,.. . ~ 



In wtiat kind of bu-sinoMa, indusfty or .orgnnizat. if»>? 



ERIC 



.23 Bvuryone doet not end up doing thw.job he or 8h& likes. Ocnaidering your ability/ marks, 
anbittona and family f inanoBS^ what jc3b do you think you, will actUaUy end up doiM after 
, .rlnisnlng your studied? ■ . — * — :: — ■ . ' ■■ - — . 

What do you expect to do? _ ' ;. . * * 



In^what kind of business, industry or organization? 



.24 At* any tine, did you ever drop out or tat^poiArily withdraw fron cxD^ege or university? 

( Circle C3oe affly) 



No 



• l-^GO TO Q, B.27 

Yes, I dropped out and never returned. 2 -^00 TO Q, B.26 

Yes, Jf dropped out for one or more teiins but I 

returned later, either to the same or another institution. 2-iCONTIWE WITH 

" B.23a 



25 a. What were ycxi: reasons for returning the first time? 
(Write *in) : 



b. If you dropped out and returned a seocnd time, what were your reasons for returning the second 
(Write in) : " 



26 



Wat were ^the most inportant reasons for your droppin g out or withirawinq from colleae 
or university ..the first, tinte? — — 

• ' ' ^ ^ Most i- Second Most 

, ^ . Important Reason Inportant Reason 

* A ( Cirxale oaa only) ( Circle one only) 

Fuiancial dif f icultiea at hone . . 

program of study not wliSt I expected - . . . J^. 

Failed or was feuling at my studies 

Becane preg^plt. . . / 

Wanted to go to work j : » . . . 

rot married or wanted to marry . . i . . . 
P(X)r health or disaJtulity. . 
Liovel of instruction was poor. 
AtioJiatica:i or bc^rodom with studies 



Other (sppcify) : 



01. 


01 


02 ^ • 


02 


03 


03 


04 X^, 


04 


05 


05 


06 


06 


07 






08 


.08 


09 . 


09 


10 


10 


11 


11 , 



M t/Vikincj M your yrvir (m) at a collogf^ or university, how satisfied, woraJl, am you with 
your fonral education? 



( Circle (Tie c nly ) 



Vory :MUisfiiv| , , 
R(inrwlvit siitU5f/i(xl # 



. . 2 



*Very, di.ssanBf i(»cJ. \ . * 
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I SECTION C;- WORK EXPERIINCES 



C, 1 Are Jou now working either full-time or pArt-time? * ( Circle cne. only) ^ . 

Yes, full- time l-^amWUK WITH Q. C.2 

I Yea, part-tijtie 2 -^GO TO q1' C. IB CW* PAGK If 

Yesv both full-time and part-tine. . • . . , i-^CONTrm: WFTll Q. CPs 

No . : t ' A-^GO TO Q. C. IO ON PAGE' lb 

9 



, C U R RENT WORK 



2 Please toll us about the main job or occupation that you new have. We shall call this main 
job or occupation, your "current j<ob" . 7~ - ^ 

a. What kind of job or occupation do you have? (For example, salesperson, waitress, 
secretary, bus driver, etc.y * 

(Wrrtein ) : % ' < ^ ^ 



/ > 



b. What kind of buaoness or industry is thljs? (For exanple, retail shoe store, ' 
restaurant, oonient nwuiufacturer) 

(Write in) : *• 



c. \*iat are the main duties of your job? (For example, aalesperson - selling products to 
cuatcmer^ at a majoi; department store) f . 

( Wtite in ) : ^ ^ * ' . 



d. Are you: 



( Circle one only ) 



employee of a PRDFrP-MAKIJ^G firm or organization working for < 
wages, salary, or oqnmissions (inblude crown oorporaticn) ..." 1 

A OWERNMEKT enployee (F^ederal, provincial, or other 

locetl cfovefnment) . . ^ . 2 

An arployeie of a ^NGN-PRDFIT-imking organizaticn (hospital, 

5xxial service agfency, 8choo].s, etc.) ^ . '1 

Self-enpLoye^ in, your CWN business, pro'fessional practice, or farnu . . 4 

Working Wl'lto/l' PAY in family business or form. * < ^ . 5 

Wc:)rkintj WI'JII PAY in family business or farm " . . . . . 6 

OtheiT (specify) ; . ■ 7* 



C. 3 a. ^ Whw didyycju start your current job? 
: \ Starting d^^tje: MCKIH • ____ 



YEAR 



b. Iii your curr^mt job what is year pay befbrxy taxe.s? 



^^Knvirkis fx^fore taxo^j) 



per monyi or $ 



{-)er yqar 



ERIC 



c, Nuiii)»M of liO^UM [)f}t vns-^k ihitt.y^^^ work 'c»i tln^ nv^^rac|(»: 

'K 7n V^\!'' C'Utrpnt wikU Wtis fviy whon y/.^ f;t>u'b^l Wt' 



.J 

c: Mi 



Wnirr; jxu w(X?k 



C.5 



A . . . 

% t 

- 12 - 

What was the iTiain nethodts) you uaed in aucx:e88fully finding your current Job? 

v' First Most Secxnd Most 

Inportaht ^ Inportant 
' ( Circle one oily ) ( Circle one only ) 

•mrough friends ^ . . . . , - 01 oi 

Through part-tine or sunner jobs : q2 o2 

Thrcugh family connections . 03 03 

UniverBity or college plaoenent office. ' M 04 

Work plaoement program while atrcxmnnunity college . . . , , '^05 05 

Canada Manpower OentTB 06 06 

Advertisement in newspaper, magazine, radio, etc 07 * 07 

Mvertisement in professional journal • 08 * 08 

Private enployment agency • , . , 09 * 09 

Personal effqjrt -(e.g. Vxntacted firms, placed ads 

in newspaipBrs etc.) 3^0 lo 

Other action (s) (specify) : 

^ . 11 11 

Second: . ^ 12 12 * 

The things people do at their jcbs can involve processing infomaUon (e.g. reading 
writing) , working with their hands (e.g. using machines, typing, painting, etc.), ai^d 
cfciolmg with pecple (e.g. giving and receiving directions, organizing groups of people, 
selling, teaching, etc.); or sometimes all three activities occur at the same time. 

a. la cui av^ago wr-ek on your main job, what percentage of your time do you spend reading, 
wntang, dictating, or dealing with any kind of written materials (letters, files, 
ocnputer output, reports, memos, books, blueprints, etc.)? 



(Write in) 



percentage 



In your n«vn iob, what percentage of your time do you spend working with your Jiands? 
Wlkit ptoporticxi of your timo do you spend constructing, using or repairing tools, 
mcicliiner,, or ixjuipmEmt? Include every tldng that involves working with your hands— 
c:)l«^rAtjng i drill, cnlculafeor, typing,' microscope, painting, sculpting, playing a 
musical instrument, etc. 



(Writje in) 



percentage 



What fji-rtxmtac^^ of your tijne clo you spend cn your main job dealing with [people? Do not 
mcluck^ parsing thti time of day, hut only ocnvor fiat ions nemsaary for carr/ing out your, 
work artivitira, FV)r (^xanple, givin(j and receiving directions, organizing groit^s of ' 
ixiopki, selling, beaching, and advising clients. 



(Write un) 



percentage 



ERIC 



szi 



C.6 



C.7 



C,8 



ERIC 



• ^ - 13 - . 

■ 

Oomparod to the pecple who started In your line of work at about the sama tin^ you did4 how 
would you rate your abilities with respect to: ^ . 

^ V 

a, Prooesaing inforimtion? ( Circle cne only) 
. Well above average ,^ . , 1 

Sonewhat above average . . . )^ ,2 ^ y 

Average ^ 3 

Somewhat below average , • 4 

Well bQjjQw average , , , * ^ 5 

b. Working with your h^s? ( Circle one only) 

Well above avejrage » ,1 

Somewhat above average 2 

Average / • • , 3 

Somewhat below ervarage 4 

Well below, average 5 

c: Dealing with people? , ( Circle cne only ) 

Well above average ' 1 

Somewhat above average ',2 

Average ^ , , 3 

Sonewhat below average .4 

Weil below average 5 

All in all, hew satisfied would you say you axe with your job? -Are you: 

' 1 . ( Circle cne only) ^ 

, Very satisfied ' 1.. 

Sonewhat satisfied • , . 2 

Indifferent 3 ^ 

Not too satisfied 4 

Not at all satisfied 5 

Knrwiruj what yrxi knov rjcw, if you had to decide all over again whetlier to take the job you 
have, what would you decidpV Would you; 
N ( Circl e one mly ) 

Decide without hesitation to take th' saim? jci^j .' 1 

DBrdde with reservatiom to take tho saim^ job 2 

. * , IncUfferent iibout taking the samp jcij 3 

I^:ick>, with Honn doubt, nc^ tQ^tokn Uit' SiUir )ri> 4 • 

- Decide definitely not to take tJv? s^uno jci> ♦ h 

■ . \ ^• 

' . ' . ^"i 9 ' •> 



( Circle cne cnly ) 

Stnjnqty n-cxinnttncl it ^ 

IVKYmWMKl it. . ^ 

Inck t-fert^nt ciix^ut nRcxjin^TKliriij it ^ 3 

Ath/iiie cKiainst it . . . 

4 

StrcTiqly advise cKjainst it.. . " ^ 

( Circle one cnly ) 



1 

Would wdnt to retire or not work 2 

Seme other jcb ^ 

Dcn*\ Know. . . , 

8 




!^'^tJriu'^ ^"'^ ^"^^ "^^^^ ^ ^ you wanted 

> 

V ( Circle one only ) 

Ex^ictly like the job I wanted : ^ 

Very niuch Like the j(±> I wanted 2 

Soit^wtot like the jc±) I wante<i 3 

Not; very much like the jcb I wanted 4 

Nut at all like the job 1 wanted \ 5 



have you dene? 

( Circle one cnl y) 
1 



Hich hoM-fjr than avi?rarjr^ 



a-tter than avi^raqc? . 

At>xit av>»rarjT;> ^ ^ 

F/vsH thin avrjracje ^ ^ 

Much 1,./;;; | hati awraqe 



Mf3Mt Tni|x)rtcuU Seccixl fn^x^rtant"' 
IV^amn He.'i^rni 



VM)r jiM!;<ful ity or h(V yr>u prosontfyl ynur.sr.^ If.' 

Your hiqh <i'hf)f)l luH 1 t i,Mti(tif? 

Y<;^ir univfM 'U ty (pial M ir-at i(ir,", ; 

Yr.niij ctmnniity (,u/Hirwvit Knxn • 

^'iiali f iiMi l.ris ^^Knuiyl nl'),.wltf»rv 

y^ir, rvlat Mtr;hip'lr, ,^ f,^i,,,) (^.nnrvLni wHh I 
Von| ndal n.h';f,i,, U) .ir» ird hifvil lal rclat.i^. . 
Yf)*n; i>f>r fmiinnff rjt) u,v:tM. 



01 


01 






0 i 




o/| 


i)^ 


()'. 


OS 




^ 00 


0/ 


07 


OH 


OH 


00 


(W 



C.14 . ktanq the folkvlxig, v*iich stabament beat ()tscf!l|]i»a the preparation you received once you 
started your currant job? ' 

( Cirgle one only) 

There waa little or no tr^dnlng meqaired . • . \" • . 1 

Sonecne who knew the job ahibwed me wliat to do, • 2 

Had formal cn-tlie~jcb training , 3 

Th6 firm had m trained outside ♦ .... 4 

Picked it up myeelf 5 

Other (specify)! " ' 6 



C.15 How 



a. 
b. 

H 

C. 

d. 
e. 

q. 

h. 
i. 

1. 
k. 
I. 
m. 
n. 
o. 
P- 
q- 

r. . 



tniB is each statement below about your cur|^t job; 

• . (Circle 



one nunnber fdc each stateitBnt ) 



Oianoes of pronoticn are good 

Travel to ^^nd from work is cxxiveniant 

Jo^ offers 0|>par tun i ties for GxercdBing leadership. . . . 

The work is routine and predictable 

The pay is good ^ 

I cin given a lot of freedom to decide how to do my work .> 

I am given a chance to use my abilities 

The job mtAbches my educaticnftl backgroind . .. . . ^ . . . 

Job security is good 

Job Is hxDrinq 

I can iirv the* n^sultiJ of my work 

Job is highly rogorded by other people. . . 

I work frecjiicntly under pressure of time . . . 

r do not havn tx) bring work heme often 

Job allows ff^r f>erscndl growtHxand dcvelaiJiTiprft 

My work sihiaticn iis ncTt ccnpti^tifcivp . . . . 



Jot) rfX|uirer» ^jotting along wll with oo-v^kers 

Job roguittjc; cfetting along wo 11 witli raq^rvlaor 

J(\l) provider mil* witli friends J see socially 
outsidt* of work 



1 



t. Tht? jci^ involvGM di rty work ... 1 



2 


3 


4 


5 


. 6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


< 

3 


4 


5 


6 


2' 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 












2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


"5- 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


.6 


^ 


3 


4 


5 


6 




3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


'S 


6 


2 


3 


4 


3 




2 


3 


4 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



//•• YOU Ai^K (mimri,Y yoHKiNa hmir-riME, no ro q. c\22 W page i? 



C 1^ At pn^sont mo you Uxjking for part-time or; full^ihie work? » 

I (Circk> one aily) 

^ 4. — 

Ntit v^^rkir^q iiol. lcx)klii)g for work . . . . ^ l 00 TO 

rtn \init!f>loyf»d and l(X)kln(} for ful 1 -t imr^ work rfHy 2 

/Vn unrti|)l( V<tJ fV^^ l(xjj< ing lor f ull-t ijiw* wr))'k bt^ 

winild n»»lt1r* fur a fvnrl ? 3 

Am itH^n'l(y<^i iirul Irx)kitU| for ().irt-tiKt* wnrk riily 4 

Wf)rk \f^u{ \ itwf) nt^y l.> f»Y Y'^^ A 



\ i:> ON rACrnn 



I 

I 
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cM7 / Mvit cU"o thH reaeawa yon an? not worlcLag at preseont? 



Wriij fiixxi t'lrni my jct) ; 

r (luit my ia.st' jcb ; 

l^/VtiaUv UnnfxnvirUy Uud otl 

Ck^uuj to schcx)! 

N(it tniou«jh ]ck) o^H^^inqs availablo 

J(i)Li aViUlrdih? axx^ clB<k:l ond . . ^, 

ilOciJth pKjblejtTB or physical hanrUcaf) ^ 07 

».'(HiLd ru7t: arrcuu^ ciu Id can? 

Othfcii f 'liiu Ly aj^ptxisibilities (uk^ludincj pre^jnaiK^Y) • - • 

NoL qualified tor ty^x?s of work available 

There vA:?re jnba but none wlx*iT* L coald use my trolninq. . 
.Utr witii i;ui.tY\i^le wtxrk .S(iiedido or salaj-y not available . 

.S|.<.)ur<i [)re*t*enx\d that I clLdn'twork 13 

Other (specify) ; 



MCJHt 

Important 
Hoason 


Soocnd 
Inifx^tunt 


Important 


(Cir(7le 
aie cnly) 


. (Circle 
one oiily) 


(Circle 
one cnly) 




Ul 


01 






• 02 


V J 




03 




04 


04 




O^J 


05 




Ub 


06 


07 


07 


u / 


OH 


Uo 




. m 


09 


09 


' 10 


iO 


10 


. 11 


11 


11 


. 12 


12 


12 


. 13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 



'A; iv i". Ill 



V. 18 WKit are ycir inoin n^asc^is for wanf;ing or settlLi^ for, part/tin^ ^vork? 

>lost Important Second Inportant 

Reason Raascn 

(I 

^^jigg l^ one only ) ( Circle one only ) 

W,mt to work for [)ay as goon [x^ssiblo. . .% j . ^ 

W.u\t to ajiitnne wurl; with going to sclxx)! . : ;^ 2 

-'Vt a iiieanf, of j^upi:x.)rtinq my txlucation . . \ 3 ^ 

Want to hfvlf) fincncially 5iu{-;port my family 4 4 

Pa/t-tinie wcMk fits well witli my life-style . 

OtiKJr (ypecifv): • . 

' — _ ^ N 6 6 



1'^ Have you evt.r ha(i fuJ]H:lm.> jcA. or occupationV . ( Circle oty^ g^ly ) 

'^'^^'\ 4^ ..... . \-^C()NTim.fK WfW 

^"^^ 2-^(;(} TO Q, CJll ON 

I 

t'./O Mt^ lonq;has It btKsi .su,c^> yom^ IcUJt lullH^^^^^^ job? (CUido c^rie prHy) 

^^)ever have l^-m en^loycxi fuJl^time^. , ^,v,V7v/^w; Iv^/'/// a, 

U^m ^h;ln /\ nx';ntli ^ 

KVfin 1 ' \ nxinthf? j 

yritw 4 I/' nunthM . . .\ * 4 ^^'^^ ^^/^ 

c)vn^ a year ^ 



r.y.i 



lie 



/ 
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What are your roasana for not evop having obtained a full-time job? ^ 

Most Inportant Second Iniportant 

(C ircle one only/fcircle oi^ only) 



Ha\m been going to school • . . 1 

Have been a homefnaker or housewife ] , . 2 

Have had health problaiB or physical handicap '.3 

>Have been looking for aui table work 4 

l*ravelling / . . . 5 

Worked at pcirt-tijne job(s) 6 

Other reasons (specify) : ^ , 7 



!F mil HAVy SF.VF.I-: IIAP A Fin.L-TlMF .JOB, GO TO Q. D. I ON PACK ID 



1 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



C.22 Starling wit 



first full-tine jcb. briefly (i3scrib«c^ It well as your followi-nq 



jc±)3 lusinq the vJDbvinSTOKY TABJJE provided below. Exclude your current job or occupation 
(if you ire now enpl^ed) since we have already questioned you about it- 

IF YOUR CURUFrr JOB :^ YOlJH FlHilT'Fln/L-TIMb: JOB, GO TO |. (\:i6 
JOB HISTORY TABLE - FULTj-TIME JCBS CNLY 




KIND OP vTCB OP 
OCOJPATLCN YOU 
llAD 


Self- 


What kind of 
business or 
industry was 
this? 


Date 
EtUDlo] 


of 

/ment 


Location 
(town or 
city) 


Earnings 
before taxes 


Yes 


No 


Starting 
Mcnth/yr 


En(iLng 
M3nth/yr 


Starting 


Endinq 


r^xanp Le ; 
Sales Clerk 






Dep£irtment 
store 


July»73 


/ 

Aug. '75^ 

r 


Barrie 


$400 


$600 




















• 






• • 










































'7 

-w—H^ ; - ■ ,. , , 







C.23 l^»rtipnix*r inq h.ick to w^^ion you were lookuig for your first fuIl-tijTte job, how itany weeks did 
your first job search take? 



(Write in) : * 



weeks 



OR 



( Circle one uiily ) 

^Jci) was offonad tome 1 

My part-tlin? job became my full-time job. • . . .( \ 2 

C/24 Vtxai wa« the fjotal niirber of job offexs you hnd Fx'iJ'oVn you (k.v.'Lt.lPcl lo t ako ymir first 
job? ^ , 

(Writ;e In) : 



ERLC 
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* full-time jdb; wh^t was tte WVwaga/salary 
.(before taxes) that you thought you would acxept? -yo/e^xeuy 

(eiSuH^fr^ * per ncnth-or ? per year ^ 

\ ^ ' ( Circle one only ) 

Had. no infoxmation tonoeming salariesA'ages . . , i 

Didn't care 2 

. Didn't rthink about it 3 

C.26 What was the one main reason for leaving that first jcb? ( Cirple ^e only) 

Have not left first full-tine jcb 01 

L^ft to go back to school. \ , ^2 

Was given another job in my oorpany or organizaticn 03 

Was prcmoted within my ocmpany or organization 04 

iMft for another job that I wanted . ^ . , '05 

Was laid off and took another jcb Qg 

Was laid off and went back to school 07 

, Decided to move to another town or city ^ _ 08 

Other reason (specify) : ^ 09 



C,27 



At 



o£fer 



C.28 



ERIC 



IF YOUH CVRRhWT JOB IS YOUR FIRST FULL-TIME' JOB, CO TO D. 1 ON PAGE 19 



AmcTig the follcV/Lng, which do you think was the most iirportant criteria used by your enployer 
when luring you for your first jcb? ^ . ^^i^Auyer 



^tost Inportant 
Reason 



Second Inportant 
, Reason 



Your personaUty or how you presented yourself 

Your high school qualifications 

Your university qualifications . , , . * 

Ycur ccmnmity col lego qualifications * , 

^Qualifications obtained elsewhere 

Your relatiormhip to a friend connected with the employer 

Your relationship bo on influential relative 

/^""^Yoir'performanoe on tests ' 

cWher criteria (specify) ; 



( CircJ^ one only ) ( Circle one only ) 



01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 


04 


05 


05 


06 


06 


07 




08 


08 


09 


09 



^ ^Vnong thf> follcwinq, which statement best describes the pWparation yoli reotuved cnoe vou 
started your first jet)? / / 

(Circl e cno only ) 

'more was lit Mo or no training miuirod 1 

;S<inecnr whrj know t>fe }ct^ shDwod rrn what to do * . . 2 

^Harl formal nri-the-jci) training ' 3 

llit^ fim had mf> tr;^lned out<5jdo^ 4 

' Picked it 14) rnyHolf ^ , . ^ 

Other (speKufy) : 



/ 

D.l Here are save valuer to which different peoi>le attach varying iinportance in theii;, lives. ^ 
Please tell us hew iji|X)rtant each one of the following values is to you. 

( Circle one on each lino ) 
,P Ji:" <^ <N ^ ^ 



a. Develpt>ing ftiendships 1 2 3 4 5 

b. InvolvEJnent in work or a career t-1 2 3 4 5 

c. Involvejnent in oomunity affairs 1 2 3 4 5 

d. Marriage •.I 2 3 4 5 

e. Living together with carpanion or partner \ . . 1 2 3 4 5 

f. Involv«nent in leisure time activities . % 1 2 3 4 5 

g. Developing an independent life style 1 2 3 4 5 

h. Other (specify): ^ 1 2 3 4 5 



L).2 New, pioasf^* write m the letter of the item above that presently gives* you the nost 
satisfdcticn ; 7~ 

' ■ (Wri te in) : 

... and the least satisfaction: 



(Write in) 



D.J Fvi^rybcxly has sane idea of what they, would look for in ctKX)Bing an ideal job.. I^r c!xaiT|)lo, 
rrCxvL* ()iSJ[^lo might cqnsickir c^ircer advancement as very ijTV)ortant, other would stress pay or 
working oorditions. * Ploa.so tell us what factors in your opinion would te most inportant 
^ to you in choosing an ideal job. 
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J^!^a i^f^^T ^ ^ "f^ ^"^'^ their 

various actmues-such as Dobs, hobbies, school work or ccWiLy projects. Tto what 
extent do each of the following statements. describe .your feelings? 



c. 
d. 



I ( Circle one on egch line ) 

I prefer to work on problems that clearly have one or a ^ 

few identifiable solutions . . . , , \ 2 3 4 5 

I prefer to work on broadly defined prcblans v*iich can be 

approached in a number of different Ways 1 2 3 4 5 

I prefer to work on the iimediate solution to a problem 1 2 3 4 '5 

I prefer workiiig on recognized and pressing problems rather than 

follcw^g up problans of strictly personal interest 1 2 3 4 

I prefer cpen.ended prdblenis that develop and become nxare 

defined as you get more deeply into them 1 2 3 4 5 

T prefer to deal with the really important problems that probably 

can't be sol^^ once and for all . . . , . . . 1 2 3 4 5 

T prefer to work in a group with clearly defined r esponsibil itii^^ 
flo that I con carry out my portion oi tie task with as -little 

uiterferenoe as possible 1 * 1 >, . 



D.5 



Here are seme words which we would like you to use to descriJae yourself as a person As 
you can see, each is a pair with a word at the end and its opposi te at the other end. Please 
rood each pair carefully and circle the nunber that ocr^s closest to describing how you 
evaluate yourself. Here is an exanple ; DUCKY ..1.2.3.4.5.6.7.. UNIJLICKY. 

If you think ot yourself as being very lucky you would circle the nuntjer 1 on this scale 
[f you think of yourself as very unlucky you would circle the nunt^r 7. If you feel you 
are somewhat in betWeen very iucKy and very unlucky you would circle a number between 2 
and 6 which is the Closest) to your feeling. 

( Circle one nunber on each line ) 

/ MySEXtP AS A PERSON 



AiTRAcrrv]?; . 

IMPORTAOT. . 

PRQID. . . . 

Kl'TECnVK. . 

amioTNG . . 

ORGANIZED. . 
imERESTINC',. 

VAIXJABLE . . 

aJNFIDEI>n\ . 

DFSIHADLE. . 

ACllVF! . , . 

UIJKX. . . . 

miM . . . . 

ADBgUATC . . 

CAI'ABIi:.' . . 



2 
2 
'2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 -v 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 



UNATTRACTIVE . 

UNIMPORTANT 

ASHAMED 

' ineffective 
shy' ' 

disorganized 

BORING 

WORT^IUGSS 

LACK CONFIDENCE 

UNDESIRABLE 

PASSIVE 



5 . . . 6' . . . 7 . . . UNINTKLLIGENT 

6 ... 7 ... . SLOW 

. 5 . . . 6 . . : 7 . . ' . (TNAIiLE 

. ^> . . . 6 . . 7 . . . INADEXJUATO 

• 5 ... 6 ... 7 .. . INCAPABLE 



ERLC 



Wt* woiiW li)^ tjo find cut scnvcthiiiq aboijt people *s outlook on life. Bo lew are six pairs • 
of 3tat«T^u\ta reflficrtincj oritintations to things. As you can see, each statement is pSiired 
with Itii c4)^x)Bitfc». Uainq the numbers separating each pair of slmtements, please indicate, 
which statenent in a paix con>es closest to your opinion. ^* 



d. 



(Circle one nucober each line) 



Many of tlve unhapi>/ thincjs in 
people* b lives are at least 
partly due to bad luck .,,.1.2*3 

For the awracje citizen beocriing 
a success is a nvjtt#r of hard 
work, JjpMc has little or 
nothinq to do with it 1 . 2 . 3 

Most t^eople rlo not realize the 
extyent to which their lives are 
icxntrolled by accidental 
happenings 1.2.3 

In the loriq run, the bad things 
that l^p[;en to us are balanced ^ 
by the good things 1.2.3 

V 

e. With fate the way it is, many 
tiJt^s I fe^l that I have little 
influence over the things -that 

happen bo me . ' , /. . 1 . 2 . 3 

f , What happens to me is my cwn 

doing ^ 1.2.3 



5,6,7 



6 . 7 



6 . 7 



6 . 7 



..6.7 
.6.7 



People's misfortunes result 
fran the mistakes they 4 
.make 

For the average guy, getting 
a good jo):) de[:)Gncls mainly 
cn being in tlie right place 
.at the right time 

For any 'guy, there 
is no such 
thing as 
. luck 

Most misfortunes are the 
result of lack of ability, 
.ignorance, laziness, or all 
three 

It is invossible for me to 
believe that chanoe or luck 
plays an important role in 
.my life 

Sonetijnes I fqpi that I don't 
.have encwgh control over the 
direction my life is taking 



Wiat is your pneseni? marital status? ( Circle one only) 

' Single .| . .1 

Engaged 2 

Living with companion or peurtner . . , 3 ' 

^ Married 4 

'I Sepciiated 5 

\ Divorced 6 

\ Widowed 7 



Tfikirtq ir\to account all source^ of incane such as wages, payments fran the government, 
return cn saviiKjs and investments, what was your cwn personal inocme before tcixes in 1978? 



( Circle cr^o'Tjnly ) 



J 



' umfer' $3,000 01 . . 

$3,000 - $3,999 02 

■ $4,000 " $4,999. 03 

$5,000 - $5,999 04 

$6,06p - $6,999. ; ' ' 05 . 

$7,000 - $7,999 06 

$a,000 - $8,999 07. 

$9,000 -,^9,999 08 

$10,000 - $14,999. . 09 . 

$15,000 - $19,999 , . , . 10 

$:>0,000 - $24,999 H 

$25,000 "'$29,999. ...... \ ... 1^^ 

$30,000 - $34,909. • 1 '> 

$i5,0l)0 - $39,999... - M 

$n0,0(K) - $49,999 ' 1'' 

$50,000 or npH' 
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New, WB would like to knew a little more about your living family mentjers excluding vtxirself . 
Starting with your parents, then proceeding on to your spouso or ccrpanion, and finally to your 
brotlTtir(s) jnd sister (a) could you tell us each one's aye, jd) title and place ofwork or 
the current or 1^ full-time job and the highest level of education (e.g. Grade 9, B.A., 
etc.) attained by each one of your family marb^rs. 









Kind of Job or 
Occupation 


What kind of business 
COT industry 


Education 
.Completed 




Father 






• 






Mother 












Spotise/'' 
icn 






t 






Sex 
(Circle) 


BROTHEPS 


AND SISTERS 




1 


M F 










2 


M F 










,3 


M P 










4 


M F 








— 


5 


M F 

■ — i — 










6 


■ M . F 










7 


M F 










8 


M F 
















V 





Pk?ase feel free to camient here cn the questicxis you have answered in this survey. 
Moreover, there may be iiivortant areas related to education or work we have not included 
in this questiOTnaire. If so, would you bring tl^ to our attention? 



Vk] nuy want to cxntacKyou again in approximately five years in order to re-consider the changes 
that will occur in aspects of your work, education and family life. TV) help us contact you in the 
futurt-s please provide us the nanes and addresses of two friends or relatives wto will prcbably 
kJKv/ ol your location in five ye£a:8 and are not likely to have moved themselves. IliAI^JK YOU 90>MLJCH 
Foil YOUR TIME AND CO-OPERATICN . 



(1) 



(2) 



NAME: 



NAME: 



KlrlATIONSHIP: 



raaJ^TIONSHIP: 



Ai:X)HESS: 



■i 



ADDRESS: 



TKI£P»CM:: 



fSrea Go3e - Phone NoTT 



TCLEPHCNE: 



(Area CocUT*-*" phone No.) 
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